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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1833. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


OLD TIMES COMPARED WITH THE PRESENT. 
** Sic omnia vidi 
In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri.”— Vina. 


*€ Tnspicere tanquam in speculum in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi.”—Trrence. 


ALL, doubtless, who sincerely love the good cause in which the 
British Magazine is enlisted, love the name of Izaak Wal- 
ton, and revere the characters which he has transmitted to pos- 
terity. But all, perhaps, who may possibly glance at these 
remarks, may not have read his “ Lives” so recently as to asso- 
ciate the times of which he wrote with events now passing before 
us, and thus to observe how the errors of our own age correspond 
with those of a former one ; and how urgently, therefore, they 
demand in all, who would be either useful or happy as lor ers ‘ 
the simple truth, a corresponding development of character,— 
development of intellect like theirs, who did so much public Ned 
private good by its exertion in their generation; and of tempers 
like theirs, who dwelt so quietly and peaceably among those who 
were enemies to their peace. The selfsame subjects of debate 
are again started, and we need the same bright talents and déc p 
learning to debate them ; the same high principle s are to be de- 
fe nded, and we need the same sound judgment and unflinching 
Christian firmness to defend them ; we have the same dangers to 
encounter, the same spirits to deal with, and we need the same 
meekness of remonstrance, and cheerfulness of endurance, to sur- 
mount and overcome them. The language, indeed, in which 
men are wont to speak of this age, does not secm to contemplate 
so much as the bare possibility of any other having been at all 
like it. Every body knows every thing, and yet we are none of 
us nearly so knowing as we shall be. “All eyes are looking for- 
ward ; the strongest lungs and the most voices are crying “pn 
about futurity ; “ Magnus ab integro seeclorum. nascitur ordo” 
the universal boast of the day; to look back 1 is quite beneath our 
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ereat intellectual perfectionists ; we are only to push on towards the 
future, and to despise the past. The most eyes, however, the 
strongest lungs, and the most voices, are very false measures of 
the truth: and there are some strange sceptics on these subjects, 
who, in the midst of the general strife of tongues, are tempted to 
inquire, whether really, on the whole, we are going backwards 
or forwards. To those who never look back, every thing that oc- 
curs is a novelty, every objection brought forward appears a dis- 
covery, every improvement suggested, every reform agitated, has 
the charm of being new. But to those who do so, who are in 
the habit of observing what has beenin human action, these same 
things are, for the most part, exceedingly old. I aim one of those 
pitiable persons who spend most of my time in thus looking back, 
for one plain reason—because | have no means of looking forward 
without it; | have no means of judging what will be, but by 
analogy from what has been; and sure I am, that there is to be 
collected from the scenes of olden time amore faithful picture of 
our age, and its tendencies, than the keenest modern prophets can 
discern by pure anticipation. Reserving then to the times in 
which we live a character which none will deny them—that of 
being distinguished beyond all others by the multitude and va- 
riety of mechanical and scientific inventions and improvements,— 
[ shall contend that in other matters of more abiding interest and 
importance to mankind, which concern us as reasonable and im- 
mortal beings, we are neither much wiser nor much better than 
our fathers; that there is little, for instance, in divinity which 
has not been better said centuries ago ; and little in moral philo- 
sophy which is not antiquity diluted ;—that the discoveries which 
are being made in religion and morality—the monstrous disunion 
of the two—the variety which an author on Church Reform has 
found in the one, and the convenient loop-holes which are daily 
opened in the other, are, after all, very old, and are only so 
many absurdities into which the human mind is sure to fall when- 
ever it sets out on such excursions. ‘Truth, indeed, is but one, 
and error manifold ; but the coincidences of error are no less ob- 
vious often in principle than the unity of truth. In proof of 
this it may be remarked, that in all that has been going on i 
state, there is hardly a case of conscience which can "have arisen 
which has not its ready answer in the almost unknown Prelec- 
tions of Bishop Sanderson—whilst in Hooker may be found the 
solution of all those arguments against the doctrines, discipline, 
liturgy, government, and rev enues of the church, which are 
dressed up in newspapers and pamphlets as nov elties, by those 
who have scarcely $0 much as heard of their great prototype, the 
redoubtable “T. C.,” and have not had the patience to read the 
answers to his arguments by Whitgift and Hooker, which are 
equally answers to their own.—And this brings me to my indue- 
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tion of particulars from Izaak Walton touching the times of which 
he writes, and their similarity to our own ; they commence with 
the days of Whitgift and Hooker, of which his description is 
sufliciently remarkable. The cause of our internal restlessness 
and anxiety is the same as in those times, when “ peace and 
plenty begot self-ends, and these begot animosities, e hvy, Oppo- 
sition, and unthank fulness for those: very blessings for which men 
lately thirsted.” ‘The actors on the stage are the same—* the 
active Romanist—the restless non-conformist, of which there 
were many sorts ; and to heighten all these discontents and dan- 
gers, a genet ration of godless men”—those who 1 are well described 
by George Cranmer, in his letter to Hooker, “ as though not de- 
scended from Reformers, yet In part raised and ereatly, strength- 
ened by them—the cursed crew of Atheists;” all these, respec= 
tively, keeping pace with each other, and making use of one 
another to serve their several purposes in the great work of de- 
struction, and amongst them all‘ the passive peaceable Protestant.’ 
The state of feeling too, as it is described in this same letter, is 
identical, mutatis mutandis, with that existing at this moment 
around us. Men are in woful disappointment at the possession 
of that shadow, which, whilst they took it for a substance, it was 
their darling object to gain. They are aflected much in the same 
way towards political, as they were then beginning to be towards 
ecclesiastical reform. Geo rze Cranmer, whose sentiments are an 
echo of his master’s, so vividly and sensibly describes this, that 
I shall transcribe his words at full :— 


‘“« Now of late the heat of men (towards the discipline) is greatly decayed, 
their judgments begin to sway on the other side ; the learned have weighed it 
aud found it light; wise men conceive some fear, lest it prove, not only not 
the best kind of government, but the very bane and destruction of all govern- 
ment. ‘The cause of this change in men’s opinions may be drawn from the 
general nature of error, disguised and clothed with the name of truth, which 
did mightily and violently possess men at first, but afterwards, the weakness 
thereof being by time discovered, it lost that reputation which before it had 
gained: as by the outside of an house the passers by are oftentimes deceived 
till they see the conven iency of the rooms within, so by the very name of 
discipline and reformation men were drawn at first to cast a fancy towards it; 
but now they have not contented themselves only to pass by and behold afar 
off the fore-front of this reformed house ,—they have entered in even at the 
special request of the master builders and chief workmen thereof ; they have pe- 
rused the rooms, the lights, the conveniences, and they find them not answer- 
able to that report which was before made of them, nor to that opinion which, 
upon report, they nad conceived ; soas now the discipline, which at first triumphe “d 
over all, being now unmasked, beginneth to droop and hang dowa her head.’ 


Now there is not one word of all this which is not literally and 
strictly true now. It describes with marvellous exactness the 
feeling in which all parties seem agreed on what has been re- 
cently done in the state ; and it as surely describes that in which 
all will be equally agreed on a similar retrospect, in the event of a 
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church reform. Those towhom quieta movere magna merces videlur 
will have gained their object in disturbance itself; all others, who 
are deluded by the name, will be only unsettled and disappointed. 
Again, the universal spre a of intelligence amongst all ranks is a 
favourite cant phrase of the day ; and rightly enough, by the way, 
is it called a spread, confined as it is toa surface. There is a 
certain smattering of flimsy observations prevalent over the whole 
surface of society, a number of crude notions floating over the 
surface of men’s minds, and men skim over the surface of much 
miscellaneous information; but real mutual collision of minds, 
and real individual depth of thought, and real sound knowledge 
of any subject, are confined to comparatively very few, and to the 
intercourse of those who are comparatively little heard or thought 
of. All, it is true, can talk on almost any given sub-ect, but 
very few can do so to any purpose. Men have no time and no 
power to know every thing, and seek for information from abride- 
ments and sketches ; and with these they are plentifully suppl ed, 
They are fed to the full with pamphlets: and penny compe ndiums 
of knowledge which spare thein the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves, and from which they neither wish nor are able to draw 
any other inference than that which has been already drawn for 
them ; hence, though entirely at the mercy of the shallowest, 
the wickedest, and the most designing, they i imagine themselves 
to be fit judges of all things. Dr. Johnson says, in his Idler, “ that 
it is commonly observed of ill-governed states, that they have 
many laws,” and pari allels the remark with another, “ that he 
knows not she ther it be not equally true of an ignorant age, that 
it has many books.” It is a remark less palat ible, perhaps, than 
true, of the age of which we are speaking and our own. Men 
then, as now, appeared, it would seem, to know very 3% but 
really knew very little; it was the commencement of a pam- 
phleteeri ng age, particularly on matters of religion and church 
government, and the common people, who are, of course, always 
the executive in public movements, began to conceive themselves, 
on the authority of the “ Martin Mar-Prelates” of the day, to 
have the full powers of deliberation also. And ts it not even so 
now, in the present wild state of private judgment, just as when 
men swelled and intoxicated themselves in its first free exercise ? 
Will not an unseriptural and fanatical tract or pamphlet turn 
more heads giddy and brain sick, than the whole clear current of 
precedent and the collected wisdom of all agescan cure? We 
wise ones then have yet to learn that this appetite for any thing 
and every thing, is, after all, either a childish or a pampered 
appetite ; that we ought no more to be fed upon cheap compen- 
diums of religion and learning of all sorts, than a child, because 
it fancies it can eat it, should be fed upon confectionery ; and 
that, as life, at longest, is so much shorter than any one depart- 
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ment of knowledge, the powers of mental digestion had far better 

be concentrated upon the plain identity of a wholesome folio, 
than dissipated and weakened upon all sorts of heterogeneous 
trash and made dishes. And now let me introduce Izaak Wal- 
ton’s “* ingenious Italian,’ who sneered at England as it was, and 
would have sneered ten times more at it as it is. The letter 
which he “ writ scotlingly to his friend” abroad, might be written 


as scoflingly now with equal justice, and really could have but 
little added to it :— 


“ That the common people of England were wiser than the wisest of his na- 
tion; for that here the very women and shopkeepers were able to judge of 
predestination, and to determine what laws were fit to be made for church 
government, and then what were fit to be obeyed or abolished. ‘That they 
were more able, or at least thought so, to raise and determine perplexed cases 
of conscience, than “the most learned colleges in Italy. That men of the 
slightest learning, and the most ignorant of the common people, were mad 
for a new, a super, or re-reformation of religion; and that, in this, they ap- 
peared like that man who would never cease to whet and whet his knife till 
there was no steel left to make it useful; and that those very men that were 
most busy in oP positions, and disputations, and controversies, and finding out 
the fa ults of their gov ernours, had, us ously, the least of humility and mortifi- 
cation, or of the power of godline 


There was, moreover, an admirable use made of this spread 
of information, as an instrument of unlimited private judgment! 
It was used to thwart the good effect which men should derive 
from the preaching of the gospel. Bishop Sanderson, in one of 
his sermons, alludes to this, in terms not unhke those already 
quoted—* that learning, in his days, abounded even unto wan- 
tonness; that most of the people, very women and all, could look 
through the ignorance of a clergyman, and see if he were not 
pointwise in all that he said.” It was an admonition made for 
the best of purposes—to warn the younger clergy against con- 
tenting themselves with any mediocrity of spiritual gifts ; but we 
may fairly infer from this, that men went to chure th, much as 
they are apt to go, now, not as hearers, but as judges ; and that 
hot only they could, but that they would, whether they truly 

could or not, act as such; that it was a church-coing age, and 
that the reason why so few fruits of this said church-going were 
discoverable in the temper of the times, was, that men went not 
as to the house of prayer, but to the house of preaching, and 
this with a view rather of criticizing the preacher, than of hearing 
him in Christ's stead ; and thus were, as Herbert quaintly illus- 
trated such a case to his ood neighbour, “ sermon-hearers, like 
those fishes which live in salt water and yet are always fresh.” 

All this, again, it is clear, is unquestionably true of that church- 
song age in which we Live. The government, the liturgy, and 
the revenues of the church, were assailed on all hands, and the 
church continually wounded, as now, through the sides of the 
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clergy. Every fault, in every individual, was sedulously singled 
out, and made to serve the purpose of a rhetorical induction 
against the whole establishment. There were those then, as there 
are now, (no matter to which of the classes of revolutionists above- 
mentioned they belonged, or in which, more than the others, they 
are to be found now,) enough that there were, and are, those 
“ who exclaimed against abuses in the church, in order to carry 
their corrupt dealings i in the civil state more covertly, taking ad- 
vantage of this characteristic of the multitude, that, if their hking 
or dislike can be directed towards any one object, many others 
may, inthe mean time, escape unperceived.” How much more 
then, when that one object selected is that which is usually best 
and dearest of all! For my part, whenever [ can divest myself of 
fear that we are, asa nation, becoming rapidly apostate, [ can- 
not help cherishing the notion, that the very hatred manifested 
against the church is the very best proof of her real Importance 
to our happiness, and that the country, in its state of fever and 
delirium, thrusts her from it because, in its health, it must ever 
love her most. Atall events, the words quoted on this head are 
a tolerably correct description of that policy which has produced 
this irritation, and diverted it upon the church. But further, 
there were those who, in language current again now through 
every part of society, (even amongst men who are very far from 
being, perceptibly to themselves, enemies to the church or its mi- 
nisters,) sought, says the shrewd George Cranmer, * to disgrace 
the clergy, by entertaining a conceit in’‘men’s minds, and confirm- 
ing it continually by practice. That men of learning, and specially 
of the clergy, W hich are employed in the chiefest kind of learning, 
are not to be admitted to matters of state ;—contrary,” he con- 
tinues, “ to the practice of all well-governed commonwealths, and 
of our own till these late years.” These were the seeds of that 
policy which not very many years after ejected the bishops from their 
seats in the House of Lords, and are now again sown, and again 
ripening towards the same happy consummation. The principle, 
too, is carried to a strange length amidst the less exalted ranks of 
society ; it is made to tie the tongues of the clergy, as ignoramuses 
and bigots, on subjects which most vitally concern religion, and 
of which the mob are, in the mean time, allowed to be more 
competent, because they are inclined to shew themselves more 
efficient judges ; so that religion is to be insidiously complimented 
out of the world, and Christian pig 8 ‘ations looked upon as 
“ exceedingly well in their way,” so long as they can be kept 
within certain limits, and can be iaaiie to quarter in and out 
without running awkwardly against the hidden and crooked poll- 
cies of statesmen, or prostrating the sovereignty of the people ! 
Such was the state of this church and nation, as we may gather 
tens the sound and strong sense of Walton, and of those orcat 
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and good men whose spirit and judgment he has so frequently 
transfused into his profound though simple biography. It is thus 
that we find the case generalized in the Life of Hooker :— 

“ The lands of the church were in danger of alienation; her power at least 
neglected—her peace torn to pieces by several schisms, and such heresies as 
do usually accompany that sin; when they called the spirit of opposition a 
tender conscience, and complained of persecution because they wanted the 
power to persecute others; when the giddy multitude raged, and became 


restless to find out misery for themselves and others, and the rabble would 
herd themselves together and endeavour to act in spite of authority.” 


Such was the temper of the times of which he writes, which 
may be described, generally, as extending from the latter part of 
the sixteenth beyond the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
connecting, by a strange chain of transitions and alternations of 
religious and political animosities, the grand era of the Refor- 
mation with that of the Rebellion! { 

And it is refreshing to contemplate the various spheres of use- 
fulness in which Walton’s chief champions were respectively en- 
gaged :—Whitgift, (whose character he draws at some length,) a 
man of prudence and piety, of an high and fearless fortitude, en- 
tering his firm remonstrance and protest against the machinations 
of the Earl of Leicester, of Dudley, the friend of Puritans, of all 
but the church of England, at Court— Hooker, in the quiet re- 
tirement of his college, and the less peaceful retreat of ‘hie par- 
sonage, devoting his time, his talents, his head, his heart, and his 
hand, to the service of the church of England ; defending, by the 
most unwearied industry, the deepest learning, and most mature 
and clear judgment, her polity, doctrines and liturgy, for all suc- 
ceeding generations—the meek and holy Herbert explaining their 
use and beauty, their profitableness to godliness and salvation, to 
his rustic congregation at Bemerton; and, finally, consoling his 
death-bed with the “ prayers of his dear mother,” the church of 
England ; and repeating her Litany, with Nicholas Farrer, almost 
with his latest breath—and Sanderson, one of the best and truest 
friends of King Charles, resolving and disentangling, in more ad- 
vanced times, of more fearful difficulty and distress, the most 
intricate cases of conscience ; and shewing to kings and subjects, 
to clergy and laity, their mutual duties ; and pointing out in his 
Prelections—a book not unfitly called a Preservation against 
Schism and Rebellion in the most trying times, in a manner some- 
what different from many modern doctrines—the nature and obli- 
gation of an oath, the plea of a good intention, the adequate rule 
of conscience, and the force of human laws. 

The particular juncture, however, at which Whitgift’s expostu- 
lation with Queen Elizabeth was made, and the matter and style 
of the expostulation itself, are so interesting and remarkable, and 
80 applicable to what we now witness, that I shall make no apology 
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for transcribing the greater portion of the narrative as illustrative 
of many reflections already made ; and as an admirable specimen 
of a Christian bishop shewing to those in authority, whether they 
will hear or whether they will forbear, “ the good and the right 
way.” 

I am aware that the character of Whitgift is sometimes spoken 
of slightingly, as having fared, we know not how, better than most 
others in his station; and that his influence with the vain Eliza- 
beth has been considered as savouring of the courtier. What we 
see of him here, however, has but little appearance of this; the 
language is worthy of a man who devoted whatever influence he 
had to an honest and sacred, and no covert purpose ; and who 
died with “ Pro Ecclesia Dei! Pro Ecclesia Dei!” faltering on 
his tongue. 

“Not many years,” says our biographer, “ before Whitgift’s 
being made archbishop, there passed an act, or acts, of parliament, 
intending the better preservation of church lands, by recalling a 
power, which was vested in others, to sell and lease them, by 
lodging and trusting the future care and protection of them only 
in the crown. And amongst many that had made a bad use of 
this power was the Earl of Leicester ; and the Bishop having, by 
his interest with her Majesty, put a stop to the Earl’s sacrilegious 
designs, they two fell into an opposition before her, after which 
they both quitted the room, not friends in appearance ; but the 
Bishop made a sudden and seasonable return to her Majesty, for 
he found her alone, and spake to her with great humility and 
reverence to this purpose :— 


*«« T beseech your Majesty to hear me with patience, and to believe that 
your’s and the church’s safety are dearer to me than my life, but my conscience 
dearer than both ;—and, therefore, give me leave to do my duty and tell you, 
that princes are deputed nursing fathers of the church, and owe it a protection ; 
and, therefore, God forbid that you should be so much as passive in her ruin 
when you may prevent it; or that I should behold it without horror and de- 
testation, or should forbear to tell your Majesty of the sin and danger of sa- 
crilege. And though you and myself were born in an age of frailties, when the 
primitive piety and care of the church’s lands and immunities are much de- 
cayed, yet, Madam, let me beg that you would first consider, that there are 
such sins as profaneness and sacrilege ; and that if there were not, they could 
not have names in Holy Writ, and particularly in the New Testament. And 
I beseech you to consider, that though our Saviour said he judged no man,— 
and, to testify it, would not judge nor divide the inheritance between the two 
brethren, nor would judge the woman taken in adultery,—yet in this point of 
the church’s rights he was so zealous, that he made himself both the accuser 
and the judge, and the executioner too, to punish these sins ; witnessed in that 
he himself made the whip to drive the profaners out of the temple, overthrew 
the tables of the money changers, and drove them out of it. And I beseech 
you to consider, that it was St. Paul that said, to those Christians of his time 
that were offended with idolatry and yet committed sacrilege, ‘‘ Thou that 
abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ?”’ supposing, I think, sacrilege 
the greater sin. This may occasion your Majesty to consider that there is 
such asin as sacrilege, and to incline you to prevent the curse that will follow 
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it. J entreat you also to consider, that Constantine, the first Christian Em- 
peror, and Helena his mother ; that king Edgar, and Edward the Confessor ; 
and, indeed, many others of your predecessors, and many private Christians, 
have, also, given to God and to his church much land and many immunities 
which they might have given to those of their own families and did not, but 
gave them, for ever, as an absolute right and sacrifice to God; and with these 
immunities and lands they have entailed a curse upon the alienators of them. 
God prevent your Majesty, and your successors, from being liable to that 
curse which will cleave to the alienators of church lands as the leprosy to the 
Jews. 

«« And to make you, that are entrusted with their preservation, the better to 
understand the danger of it, I beseech you forget not that to prevent these 
curses the church’s land and power have been also endeavoured to be preserved, 
as far as human reason and the law of this nation have been able to preserve 
them, by an immediate and most sacred obligation on the consciences of the 
princes of this realm. For they that consult Magna Charta shall find that 
as all their predecessors were at their coronation, so you also were sworn 
before all the nobility and bishops then present, and in the presence of God, 
and in his stead, to him that anointed you, to maintain the church-lands and the 
rights belonging to it. And this you yourself have testified to God at the holy 
altar, by laying your hands on the Bible then lying upon it. And not only 
Magna Charta, but many modern statutes have denounced a curse upon those 
that break Magna Charta; a curse like that leprosy that was entailed on the 
Jews; for as that, so these curses have and will cleave to the very stones of 
those buildings that have been consecrated to God; and the father’s sin of 
sacrilege hath and will prove to be entailed on his son and family. And now, 
Madam, what account can be given for the breach of this oath at the last 
Great Day, either by your Majesty or by me, if it be wilfully, or but negli- 
gently violated? I know not. 

“« And, therefore, good Madam, let not the late lord’s exceptions against 
the privileges of some few clergymen prevail with you to punish posterity for 
the errors of this present age; let particular men suffer for their particular 
errors, but let God and his church have their inheritance: and though I pre- 
tend not to prophesy, yet I beg posterity to take notice of what is already be- 
come visible in many families,—that church-land, added to an ancient and 
just inheritance, hath proved like a moth fretting a garment, or like the eagle 
that stole a coal from the altar, and thereby set her nest on fire, which con- 
sumed both her young eagles and herself that stole it. And though I shall 
forbear to speak reproachfully of your father, yet I beg you to take notice, 
that a part of the church’s rights, added to the vast treasures left him by his 
father, have been conceived to bring an unavoidable consumption upon both, 
notwithstanding all his diligence to preserve them. 

«‘*« And consider, that after the violation of those laws, which he had sworn 
to in Magna Charta, God did so far deny him his restraining grace, that, as 
King Saul, after he was forsaken of God, fell from one sin to another, so he, 
till at last he fell into greater sins than I am willing to mention. Madam, 
religion is the foundation and cement of human societies; and when they that 
serve at God’s altar are exposed to poverty, then religion itself will be exposed 
to scorn and become contemptible, as you may already observe it to be in 
many poor vicarages of this nation. And, therefore, as you are, by a late act 
or acts of parliament, intrusted with a power to waste or preserve the church- 
lands, yet dispose of them, for Jesus’ sake, as you have promised to men and 
vowed to God; that is, as the donors intended. Let neither falsehood nor 
flattery beguile you to do otherwise ; but put a stop to God’s and the Levites’ 
portion, 1 beseech you, and to the approaching ruins of his church, as you 
expect comfort at the Last Great Day—for kings must be judged. Pardon 
this affectionate plainness, my most dear Sovereign ; and let me beg to be still 
continued in your favour : and the Lord still continue you in his.’ ” 


Von. 1V.—Nor, 1833 3 
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Such is the language which those who love the church of 
England should speak, and which those who hate or those who 
neglect her should hear—the language, not as men are wont to 
speak, “ of weak and helpless pity,” but of sound, practical, never- 
failing wisdom ; not words which do “ more credit to a man’s 
heart than his judgment in these enlightened times,” but of 
truth, and simplicity, and experience, and, to men for whom the 
Bible i is not too old, of God. And is it not even so: as one of 
the best of men has said—* If wickedness shall ever be coun- 
tenanced,” (they are the words of Bishop Wilson,) “ or those dis- 
countenanced whose duty it is to oppose and punish it—if the 
unity of the church be once made a light matter, and he who is 
the centre of unity and in Christ’s stead “shall come to be despised, 
and his authority set at nought—if the pastors of Christ’s flock 
be not careful to preserve inviolably the sacred rights committed 
to their trust—then will error and infidelity get ground, Jesus 
Christ and his gospel will be despised, and “the kingdom of 


Satan set up again here, as well as in other nations.—But | pray 
and hope for better things.” 

And who will not jom in this prayer and this hope? In the 
mean time, let us not be beguiled by the cant phrase of the day 
to admire what is truly old and mischievous, and only appears, 
through our indolence, to be new and attractive. In those things 
which most nearly concern us—those which are our sole guide 
through life, our sole comfort in death—let us not conceal from 
ourselves an obvious and undoubted tendency not so much to 
new undeveloped virtues as to old forgotten errors and sins. 

These remarks may appear to be rambling and desultory, as 
gathered from too long a space of time. Be it remembered then 
that they touch, all of them, more or less on general principles, 
and that the mischiefs implied, however distinctly successively 
they may have discovered themselves hitherto, seem collected to 
a focus now. The sum of the matter is shortly this :—that though 
“‘ most of the common people, very women and all ” (whose silent 
domestic influence on our religion none more values than myself) 
are Supreme judges, we are neither so wise at all, nor so original 
in our wisdom as we think we are ; that so long as “atheism” exists, 
which even in its least inexcusable form is well described as in 
“ confinio scientiz et ignorantiz,” on the confines of knowledge 
and ignorance; so long as “ Romanism” and “ Puritanism” exist 
—the one a total prostration, the other a most lamentable per- 
version of the reasoning powers—there are few signs of a very 
mature or a very sound state of intellect; that spoliations of any 
sort, and more particularly sacrilegious. spoliations, and “ state- 
reason” and “ state-necessity” pleaded in defence of them, to the 
disregard of the most binding oaths, as a substitute for straight 
forward Christian principles, are no very good prognostics of a 
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paradisaical state of religion or morality; that when prin- 
ciples like these are solemnly mooted, it is not merely the church 
of England, but Christianity itself, that seems at stake; that 
such principles, in whatever form, in whatever place, they appear, 
are to be met with free, but temperate, expostulation ; and that 
the words above quoted contain much admonition for all classes, 
and speak home, alike ad aulam, ad clerum, ad magistratum, and 
ad populum—to those who are called upon to act, and to those 
whose lot it shall be to suffer for the truth’s sake. C, 


THE AUTUMN LEAVES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Jean Paut Ricuter, in his review of De Stael’s ‘ Allemagne,’ 
speaks of the French ice-fields of irreligion, from whence she 
came; and in the eighteenth century the intellect of France was 
peculiarly obnoxious to the strictures of the German critic. It 
has been partially shewn in the papers upon Lamartine, that the 
bitter impiety for which France was once so remarkable is now 
decaying, and that these ice-fields of irreligion are gradually 
melting away beneath the warm and invigorating influence of 
that Day-spring from on high which hath visited them.* 

Victor Hugo, whose Feuzles d’Automne | am about to intro- 
duce to the reader’s attention, deserves a place by the side of 
Lamartine. He does not, indeed, claim the enviable rank as- 
sizned to the author of the Meditations—that of being a strictly 
Christian and religious poet, with whom the flowers of fancy are 
only precious when they contain the essence of purity and truth. 
The piety of Victor Hugo is incidental, not constant ; rather the 
effect of poetry than the cause of it. But, in all the elements of 
a great and majestic mind, considered with reference to literature, 
he certainly excels Lamartine. He has the confidence and 
self-reliance characteristic of true genius. We may apply to him 
the old poet Cartwright’s description of Ben Jonson,—he is to 
himself an influence. His mind has a muscular strength, which 
enables it to stand erect without any support or assistance ; it 
is in no danger of ‘ collapsing’ through any internal debility. If 
I were asked to define by one word the nature of Victor Hugo’s 
poetry, I should say that it abounded especially in power. The 
rhetorical application of the word power, I recollect to have seen 
remarked by Mr. de Quincy, was originally made by our great 
poet Wordsworth ; and was introduced expressly to provide for a 
case, where the poem was not good from defect in composition 
or other causes, but where the stamina of true poetry, such as 
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* It is to be feared that this is too sanguine a view. The St. Simonians draw a 
Very different picture. —Ep. 
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noble thoughts and fine imagery, were clearly existent. Now, in 
the poems of Victor Hugo, though frequently blemished by 
defects of execution, the stamina of poetry are always present ; he 
is often negligent and ungraceful, but rarely, if ever, weak. The 
hand-writing may bear all the marks of careless and intemperate 
taste, but it is still the writing of genius; the picture may be 
wanting in the harmony of light and shade, but the outline and 
expression cannot fail to declare the master. It does not come 
within the scope of this article to speak of Victor Hugo in his 
characters of dramatic poet, or novelist, in both of which he now 
stands avowedly without an equal in the living literature of his 
country. But, to my mind, at least, his Autumn Leaves address 
themselves with a far reater interest. They breathe not the 
poetry of tumult or Titical contention ; they are gentle and 
eaceful—melodies of the domestic fireside. In them the poet 
ooks out with a weeping eye upon the changing scenes around 
him. They are the echos, to oo his own picturesque lan- 
guage, of those thoughts to which the thousand objects of the 
creation around us give birth; of a dying flower, a falling star, 
a setting sun, a church in ruins, a street overgrown with grass. 
And, above all, they are marked by a pathetic solemnity and 
religious earnestness of tone. : 

The slumber of infancy has often been the theme of poetry, but 
rarely has it been more delightfully portrayed than in the fol- 
lowing poem. I have endeavoured in the metre adopted, as well 
as in the general manner of the translation, to preserve, as much 
as I was able, the romantic character of the original. They who 
are the most intimately acquainted with the works of V. Hugo 
will be the most indulgent towards my attempt. 


I. III. 


In the shade of the chamber, O dream of enchantment, 
By no trouble riven, It sees the pure springs, 
The heart of the infant And a voice of soft music 
To slumber is given. From the cave of pearl sings. 
In gentle repose, Her sisters grow fair, 
Its eyelids of rose Her father is there ; 
On earth’s visions close, Like a bird of the air, 
To open on heaven. Her mother has wings. 
II. IV. 
Its eyes gleam with visions ; A thousand richer scenes 
It wanders in lands Its rapt eyes behold; 
Where the fountains of crystal And their beams through the cham- 
Flow on diamond sands : The roses unfold ; [ber 
Brighter suns light the sky, And odorous streams, 
And spirits with harmony Where the silver fish gleams, 


Bearing the souls of the good go by, Like a shower of sunbeams 
In lovely-plumed bands. Pour their waters of gold. 





OF VICTOR HUGO. 


V. vil. 
Dream on, dear infant, It sleepeth ;—fond innocent ! 
Stranger to weeping ; Angels above, 
Thy young heart thinks not Reading the future 
That the hours are creeping. In their watches of love, 
Time away doth flee, Sigh for the time of fears, 
Stilling mirth and glee ;— And drop down mournful tears 
What is that to thee ? On thy hands, for dark years 
' Sweet, thou art sleeping ! Will steal round thee, my dove! 
vi. VIII. 
' Serenely thou restest, They steep its lips with honey, 
No need to borrow The flower of Paradise ; 
Peace on thy journey ; The infant sees them weeping, 
The cold hand of sorrow And—Gabriel !—it cries. 
| On thy forehead white, But the angel draweth nigh, 
In its purity bright, Upon his lips doth lie 
| Hath not darken’d the light One finger, and on high 
With the sad word—Tb-morrow. The other points the skies. 


) The longest, and in every way the most beautiful, poem in the 
. collection, is La Priere pour Tous; a composition not more 


honourable to the poet’s genius than to his piety. 
the greatest deligh 


nt It must afford 
t to every Christian to see a writer like V. 


Hugo thus gladly pouring the most precious treasures of his poetr 
if | may so speak, over the feet of Him from whom alone all ho 


inspiration is derived. 


La Priere pour Tous is divided into nine poems ; I have only 
room at present for the fifth, in which the author further illus- 
trates the principle with which he commenced—the efficiency of 


infant supplication. 


On, how shall I, my little dove, 

For erring mortals pray ? 

For them whose tottering faith doth fall— 
For them whom Death, the lord of all, 

Ip his dark arms doth bear away? 


Oh, how shall I, defiled with sin, 

To whom each path of guile is known, 
Vigil for others’ sorrows keep? 

Alas, my voice can scarcely weep, 
Great Father, for my own t 


But ifa prayer from mortal lips, 

For this base earth, to heaven may rise, 
It is from thee, whose gleeful pray’r 
Steals like music on the air, 

Winning thy Maker’s eyes. 


Then ask thy Father, little one, 
And He will answer thee, 
Why the lov’d flower of promise dies, 
Why Goodness, with tear-shadow’d eyes, 
Before the wicked man doth flee. 
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Ask why Wisdom never cometh 
With her shining footsteps hither— 
Why man’s bosom ever grieves— 
Why, ever Autumn-like, the leaves 
On the Tree of Life do wither. 





Leave the blest child on her knees, 
While on Heaven her lips do call : 
We all have wandered from the light ; 
We all hang o’er the abyss of night — 
Infancy should pray for all ! 


- 


HOOKER’S VIEWS OF STATE INTERFERENCE IN MATTERS 
SPIRITUAL. 


THE recent changes in our constitution have been so warmly and 
7 canvassed that the subject is now supposed to be exhausted, 
and has become distasteful to all parties. It is hoped, however, 
that if any one can so far overcome this distaste as to give the 
following remarks a few minutes’ consideration, they will be found 
to open a view of these changes in some respects novel, and not 
wholly destitute of practical interest. 

In order to ascertain what the CONDITIONS were on which 
conscientious men among our predecessors consented to parlia- 
mentary interference in matters spiritual, it is obvious to consult 
the 8th book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. There, if an 
where, we shall find the views of a holy and humble man of God, 
who consented to the interference here spoken of, and who has 
distinctly informed us of the conp1TI0Ns on which he so con- 
sented. 

Now the proposition which will be maintained in the following 
paper is simply this, that if Hooker be right, by the operation 
of recent changes, the CONDITIONS on which Parliament has been 
allowed to interfere inmatters spiritual are CANCELLED. 

1. Hooker gives the following opinion as to the natural and 
religious course of making laws for the church :— 

“The most natural and religious course in making laws is, 
thai the matter of these be taken from the judgment of the wisest 
in those things which they are to concern. In matters of God— 
to set down a form of prayer, a solemn confession of the articles 
of the Christian faith, and ceremonies meet for the exercise of 
religion—it were unnatural not to think the pastors and 
BISHOPS Of our souls a great deal more fit than men of secular 
trades and callings. Howbeit, when all which the wisdom of all 
sorts can do is done for the devising of laws in the church, it 1s 
the GENERAL CONSENT OF ALL that giveth them the form and 
vigour of laws, without which they could be no more unto us 
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than the counsel of physicians to the sick. Well might they 
seem as wholesome admonitions and instructions, but Laws they 
never could be without the consent of the WHOLE CHURCH TO 
BE GUIDED BY THEM; whereunto both nature and the practice 
of the church of God, set down in scripture, is found every way 
so fully consonant that God himself would not impose, no not 
his own ‘aws, upon his people by the hand of Moses, without 
their free and open consent.” 

Such is the opinion of the great Hooker as to the natural and 
religious course of making laws for the church. He determined 
it to be “‘ unnatural” that the origination of such laws should not 
rest with the BisHoPs and pastors of our souls; but that “ when 
all that the wisdom of all sorts can do, is done, for devising” 
them, still the GENERAL CONSENT OF ALL TO BE GUIDED BY 
THEM Is necessary to give them the vigour and form of laws. 
From whence it follows, that no daw can obtain vigour in the 
church of England—can ever become “ naturally” or “ religi- 
ously binding, without the sanction of a GENERAL SYNOD compe- 
tent to represent the whole church, LA1TY as well as CLERGY. 

2. We are informed by Hooker that, in his time, such a sanction 
was conferred by the approbation of PARLIAMENT and CONVo- 
CATION. For that as convocation was a synod of the clergy, so 
PARLIAMENT WaS & SYNOD OF THE LAITY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

“ The PARLIAMENT of England, together with coNVOCATION 
thereunto annexed, is that upon which the very essence of all 
government within this kingdom doth depend ; it is even the 
BODY OF THE WHOLE REALM; it consisteth of the king and all 
that within the land are subject to him.” 

Here then is one step in the argument : parliament and convoca- 
tionrepresented the whole body of the realm. But, further, the whole 
body of the realm was, in Hooker's time, only another name for 
the church. ‘“ We hold,” says he, “ that seeing there is nota 
man of the cHURCH OF ENGLAND, but the same man is also a 
member of the comMMONWEALTH; nor any member of the com- 
MONWEALTH which is not also of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 
therefore, as in a triangle, the base doth differ from the sides 
thereof, and yet one and the self-same line is both a base and also 
a side ; a side simply, a base if it chance to be the bottom and 
underlie of the rest; so albeit properties and actions of one sort 
do cause the name of a commonwealth, qualities and functions 
of another sort the name of a church, to be given to a multitude, 
yet one and the self-same multitude may in such sort be both, 
Nay, it is so with us, that no person ae to the one can 
be denied to be also of the other.” And again, “ When we oppose 
therefore the cauRcu and COMMONWEALTH in a Christian so- 
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ciety, we mean by the coMMONWEALTH that society, with rela- 
tion to all the public affairs thereof, the matter of true religion 
only excepted; by the cuurcn, the same society, only with 
reference to true religion, without any affairs besides.” 

Thus, according to Hooker, the representatives of the common- 
wealth, i.e. the PARLIAMENT of England, were at the same time 
representatives of the church, and thus a LAY SYNOD OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. And it was because parliament was such 
a synod, and on/y because it was so, that Hooker justified himself 
in consenting to its interference in matters 5 caer :in any other 
case such interference would have been, in his judgment at least, 
alike unconformable to the “law of nature” and the “ practice 
of the church as set down in scripture.” 

As a proof that Hooker was not trifling with himself in thus 
identifying the Commonwealth and the Church of England, the 
following act of parliament will probably be deemed sufficient :— 


35 Elizabeth, a.p. 1592. 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, and by the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the Commons in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, That if any person or persons 
above the age of sixteen years, who shall obstinately refuse to repair to some 
church, chapel, or usual place of common prayer, to hear divine service, established 
by her Majesty’s laws and statutes in that behalf made, and shall forbear to do 
the same by the space of a month next after, without any lawful cause; or 
Be. ccccce shall [at any time after 40 days next after the end of this session 
of parliament], either by him or themselves, or by the motion, persuasion, 
enticement, or allurement of any other, willingly join in, or be present at, any 
{unlawful} assemblies, conventicles, or meetings, under colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion, contrary to the laws and statutes of this realm: that then 
every such person so offending as aforesaid, and being thereof lawfully con- 
victed, shall be committed to prison, there to remain without bail or mainprize, 
until they shall conform and yield themselves to come to some church, chapel, 
or usual place of common prayer, and hear divine service, according to her 
Majesty’s laws and statutes aforesaid, and to make such open submission and 
declaration of their said conformity as hereafter in this act is declared and 
appointed.* 

rovided always, and be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that 
if any such person or persons which shall offend against this act, as aforesaid, 
shall not within three months next after they shall be convicted for their said 
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* The form of submission, as far as it affects the church, is as follows— 


* J, A. B., do humbly confess and acknowledge that I have grievously offended 
God in contemning her Majesty's godly and lawful government aud authority, by 
absenting myself from church and from hearing divine service, contrary to the godly 
laws and statutes of this realm, and in using and frequenting disordered and unlaw- 
ful conventicles and assemblies, under pretence and colour of exercise of religion, 
Bre. ..ccceees And I do promise and protest, without any dissimulation, or any colour 
or means of any dispensation, that from henceforth I will perform and obey her 
ss gece and statutes, in repairing to the church and hearing divine service, 
and do my utmost endeavour to maintain and defend the same.” 
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offence conform themselves to the obedience of the laws and ‘statutes of this 
realm, in coming to the church to hear divine service, and in making such 
public confession and submission as hereafter in this act is appointed and ex- 
pressed, being thereunto required by the bishop of the diocese, or any justice 
of the peace of the county where the same person shall happen to be, or by 
the minister or curate of the parish : that in every such case every such offender 
being thereunto warned or required by any justice of the peace of the same 
county where such offender shall then be, shall, upon his or their corporal oath, 
before the justices of the peace in open quarter sessions of the same county, 
or at the assizes and gaol-delivery of the same county, before the justices of 
the same assizes and gaol-delivery, abjure this realm of England and all other 
the Queen’s dominions for ever, unless her Majesty shall licence the party to 
return. And hereupon shall depart out of this realm, at such haven or port, 
and within such time as shall in that behalf be assigned and appointed by the said 
justices, before whom such abjuration shall be made, unless the said offender 
be letted or stayed by such lawful and reasonable means or causes as by the 
common laws of this realm are permitted and allowed in cases of abjuration 
for felony. And in such cases of lett or stay, then within such reasonable and 
convenient time after as the common law requireth in case of abjuration for 
felony as aforesaid. And that the justices of peace before whom such abju- 
ration shall happen to be made, as is aforesaid, shall cause the same presently 
to be entered of record before them, and shall certify the same to the justices of 
assize and gaol-delivery of the county, at the next assizes or gaol-delivery to 
be holden in the same county. 

And if any such offender which by the tenor and intent of the act is to be 
abjured, as is aforesaid, shall refuse to make abjuration, as is aforesaid, or after 
such abjuration made, shall not go to such haven and within such time as is before 
appointed, and from thence depart out of this realm according to this present act, 
or after such his departure shall return or come again into any her Majesty’s 
realms or dominions, without her Majesty’s special licence in that behalf first 
had and obtained ; that then, in every such case, the person so offending shall 
be adjudged a felon, and shall suffer as in case of felony without benefit of clergy. 


This act, it must be admitted, is sufficiently to the point. 
Persecuting it may be called, unjust and atrocious, if the reader 
pleases; but it is,at any rate,decisive. It goes straight to the point, 
and empowers the magistrates and clergy to drive out dissenters, 
Roman catholic or protestant alike, all who choose to withhold 
themselves from the worship of the church of England: in short, 
if rigorously enforced, it ensures the identity of the cnuRrcH and 
the COMMONWEALTH. 

Here, then, we have a formal acknowledgment of the principle 
on which Hooker justified the then existing relations of church and 
State, a RATIFICATION of the CONDITION on which he consented 
to parliamentary interference in matters spiritual. 

[t remains to trace this principle in the various modifications 
which it has subsequently undergone, and to shew that it was 
not finally obliterated, nor consequently the CONDITION CAN- 
CELLED, till the recent changes which have-taken 'place in our 
consiitution. , 

On referring then to Gibson’s Summary of “ Temporal Laws 
against Separation,” we find that the act above cited, made in the 
Vou. [V.—Nov. 1833, 38 
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doth year of Elizabeth, was pronounced to be in force by subsequent 
acts in the 39th and 43rd years of her reign, and also in the Ist 
and 7th years of James I.; that in the subsequent parliament, 
ending i in the 18th year of James I., no provision was made for its 
continuance, through oversight; but that it was again continued 
in the 2\st of James I., and in the 3rd of Charles [. Thena long 
interval occurs till 1663, which is called the 16th of Charles IL., 
when in the famous act “ to prevent and suppress seditious con- 
venticles” we find—“ Whereas an act made in the 35th year of 
the reign of our late sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth, entitled 
&e., . . . hath not been put in due execution, by reason of some 
doubt, of late made, whether the said act be still in force, although 
it be very clear and evident; it is hereby declared that the said 
act is still in force, and ought to be put in due execution.” ‘This 
re-enactment was final and required no continuation. The his- 
tory of the act winds up in the year 1688.—I1 William and 
Mary.— “Inan act entitled An Act exempting their Majesties’ 
Protestant Subjects Dissenting, &c..... [Dissenters] shall not 
be liable to any pains, penalties, or forfeitures, mentioned in an 
act made in the 35th of the reign of the late Queen Elizabeth, 
entitled Xc.” 

But though this act was finally repealed in 1688, still the 
principle on which it was founded was allowed to survive it. 
Three other acts which had been founded on the same principle 
were allowed to continue in force: viz. (1.) An act made in the 
13th year of Charles II., “ for the well-governing and regulation 
of corporations.” (2.) An act made in ‘the 25th, year of ‘Charles 
II., “ for preventing dangers which may happen from Popish re- 
creants.” (3.) An act made in the 30th year of Charles II., “ for 
the more effectual preserving of the king’s person and government 
by disabling Papists from sitting in either house of parliament.” 
And till these acts were repealed, the conpiTION on which 
Hooker insists was not thoroughly cANCELLED..... His argu- 
ment was indeed in some respects weakened by act of toleration, 
in 1688, but still it was not entirely overthrown. From that 
time the commonwealth did indeed cease to be identical with the 

church; but parliament did not cease, at least did not entirely 
cease, to represent the church ; it was still, by virtue of the fore- 
going acts, in some sense at least, a lay synod of the church. 
By the 13th of Charles II. the government of all corporations 
had been consigned into the hands, not merely of churchmen, but 
of communicants ; by the 25th, the crown was protected from all 
dissenting influences by the exclusion of all except communicants 
from every oftice held directly or indirectly by royal appointment ; 
and by the 30th, the most influential body of dissenters, i.e. the 
Roman catholics, were shut out from either house of parliament. 
And, till the repeal of these acts, it is clear that vigilance on the 
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part of the church might have secured for itself at least a very 
strong party in the House of Commons. 

The church, however, was not vigilant, and two, at least, of these 
important acts were allowed to fall into disuse. In the 5th year 
of George I. it was enacted, by a House of Commons in which the 
church ought to have retained an ascendency, “that elections mto 
corporate offices shall not be void on account of the person elected 
having omitted to communicate within a year of the election, un- 
less he shall be removed within six months of the election, or 
unless a prosecution shall be commenced within that time and be 
carried on without delay.” In the 9th year of George LI. a further 
act was passed, “ indemnifying all those who, though not com- 
municants, held offices which were restricted to communicants.” 
And subsequently it became a regular practice to pass an act of 

“indemnity” every session of parliament. At length, in 1828, men 
had so completely forgotten the principles on w vhich church and 
state were anciently united, that the 13th and 25th of Charles 
II., viz. the test and cor poration acts, were repealed, almost with- 
out Opposition, and the year following, the Roman catholics were 
admitted to seats in parliament. In 1832, the extinction of the 
Irish Protestant boroughs, and the great power accidentally given 
to dissenters, by the reform act, gave a concluding blow to the 
ancient system. And in 1833, we have witnessed the assembling 
of a parliament in which few perhaps can detect the traces of a 

LAY SYNOD OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

To revert then to the original proposition, it does appear that, 
according to Hooker, our civil legislature is no longer qualified, 
as it for ‘merly was, to be our ecclesiastical legislature ; that the 
coNpITIONS on which our predecessors consented to parlia- 
mentary interference in matters spiritual are CANCELLED. 


Pr. 


THE CHURCHIE IN INDIA 


Tur English residents in India receive their spiritual ministra- 
tions at the hands of clergymen selected by the India Company 
at home, and placed, conformably to certain regulations, under 

the control of their local governments. These chaplains, who, for 
a long time, were but few and scattered, have, of late years, been 
incre: ased ; though they are still much fewer than the extent of 
the C ompany’ S territories, the number of their civil and military 
servants, and continual casualties, necessarily demand. In the 
year 1814, on the renewal of the Company's charter, the clergy 
in India were first placed under local episcopal superintendence ; 

and an ecclesiastical establishment was then formed, consisting of 
one bishop and three archdeacons. The bishop’s salary was 
fixed at 5000/. per annum, with a retiring pension of 1200/. after 
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fifteen years’ service ; the salary of the archdeacons was 20U0¢ 
per annum each, with a pension afier similar service of 800/, 
Appointments, which, according to European estimation, may 
appear liberal, but, considering the necessary expenses of India, 
the high rents of houses, and the far higher salaries of the 
King’s “judges, and of all the superior civic servants, are found to 
be very inadequate for numerous and irresistible demands. 

On the death of Bishop Middleton, in 1822, some salutary 
further provisions were made. ‘The period of the bishop’s service 
in India, as well as that of the archdeacons, was reduced from 
Jifteen years to ten; and the bishop was permitted to enjoy a 
graduated portion of the pension, in case he should be compelled 
by ill health to return to Europe at a prior period. I[t was 
further enjoined that a suitable house should be provided by the 
East India Company for the bishop’s residence in C alcutta, and 
a fixed allowance was made for his ordinary visitations. 

The frequent deaths of the subsequent bishops of Calcutta, the 
long interruption in the exercise of the episcopal functions, the 
overburthening toil and responsibility of this immense dioc ese, 
loudly called for its apportionment conformably to its three 
separate political divisions. Mr. Grant, therefore, on the renewal 
of the Company’s charter, during the present session, found him- 
self so far obliged to concede to the repeated memori: als presented 
to his Majesty’ s government, as to recommend the formation of 
bishoprics at Madras and Bombay. But to effect this, with the 
least objection from the C ompany or the House of Commons, he 
proposed that the expenses of these new bishoprics should not 
exceed the sum already sanctioned for the archdeacons. Accord- 
ingly, he apportions the 6000/. per annum, hitherto allowed for 
the Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in 2500/. 
per annum to each of the bishops of Madras and Bombay, with 
the retiring pension of 800/. after fifteen years’ service ; and in 
future 300/. per annum to each of the future Archdeacons of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, who wili be permitted to receive 
this in addition to their salaries of chaplains, in the duties of 
whom they are still to engage: but with no additional retiring 
pension beyond that to which: they will become entitled as chap- 
lains of the Company. By this arrangement it will be seen a 
saving is made to the Company of 100/. per annum, and the 
retiring pension of one archdeacon: viz.— 

Establishment of 1814. 


Salary. Pension, 
Bishop of Calcutta.......... £5000 .......... £1200 
Archdeacon of Calcutta...... 2000 800 
———————— Madras.... . 2000 S00 
_—_—_ Bombay 2000 SOO 


£11,000 £3600 
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OOF, Establishinent of 1833. 

10] Vf. Salary. Pension, He Be 
may Bishop of Calcutta... .. 0260+ GR0O0 wccccccees £1200 i x 
dia, ———— Madras.......... 2500 «0.00000, 800 | 

' PO soancceun |S bbkbeeducte 860 
the Archdeacon of Calcutta...... 300 
d to —_—_—_———— Madras...... i ee Pee 
—— Bombay...... 300 

kd £10,900 £2800 
‘rom at Me i 
ov a Why this saving should be made, especially in the retiring 

‘lled pension, which might have been apportioned in 250/. to each of 

was the three archdeacons, no reason whatever has been given. 

the The friends of Christianity in India must feel thankful for the 

and additional strength given to the church by this increase in epis- 

copal government ; yet they cannot but deeply regret that this | 

the benefit, so loudly called for by the rapid death of four successive its 

the bishops, should be eflected by apportioning the salaries of the te 
"ese, new bishops on a scale, not only far inferior in liberality to that \ 
hree of 1814, but positively such as has been found and acknowledged Es 
ewal to be adequate. For, if the salary of the Bishop of Calcutta 5 
mM- (5000/4. per annum) was justly represented by all who had ex- 
nted perience of Indian expenses, as inferior to his station, what shall li 
n of now be said of only ha/f that salary bemg fixed for the new | 
the bishoprics of Madras and Bombay! It seemed also to have been ya 
sy he acknowledged, that fi/teen years was too long a period of service q 
| not to be required of a man leaving England for a tropical climate at 7 
ord- the age necessary for a bishop; and in consideration of which, the | 
| for reduction of the period was made in 1822 from fifteen to ten, the 
VOL. term now required for judges. Yet Mr. Grant, without assigning | 
with any reason, has again imposed the longer period of fifteen years 
d in on the two new bishops. It is true, that if an archdeacon or 
as of chaplain be nominated to the bishopric, his years of service count : 
e1VE proportionably ; yet, itis presumed,in many instances, if not most 
's of venerally, the appointments will be made direct from England. 
ring House rent at the presidencies in India is notoriously very high ; 
hap- and in 1822, a see-house was given by act of Parliament to the 
on a Bishop of Calcutta. But in the case of these new bishops, not 

the only is no house provided, but by a clause in the act the bishops 


are expressly precluded “ from receiving beyond their salaries 
any perquisites, emolument, or advantages im any manner or on 
any account or pretence whatsoever ;” so that these bishops are 
even precluded from accepting any house, or any advantage or 
favour which the local governments of Madras or Bombay might 
have it in their power to offer—an unnecessary and gratuitous 
preclusion. A provision, however, is made for the ordinary ex- 
penses of their episcopal visitations. 
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The several powers and jurisdictions of the Indian bishops are 
to be limited by his Majesty’ s Letters Patent. The Bishop of 
Calcutta is to be Metropolitan, subject, however, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and a power is given to the metropolitan, 
with one other bishop, to consecrate a third. The Bishopric 
of Calcutta, includes the new presidency of Agra; it is probable 
the Archdeaconries of Ceylon and New South Wales, which are 
King’s colonies, will be placed under the Bishops of Madras and 
Bombay. 

It may be asked, what is to become of the present Archdeacons 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay? At Calcutta, Mr. Corrie, 
having served his period, is entitled to his retiring pension. At 
Madras, it is announced that Mr. Robinson is to be preferred to 
the hishopric. At Bombay, Mr. Grant stated the archdeaconry 
to be vacant ; this is a mistake; Mr. Carr was collated to it by 
Bishop W iIson in April last, before the bill was introduced ; and 
as the act has reference only to archdeacons “ hereafter to be 
appointed,” it is presumed he is entitled to a continuation of the 
present salary and pension. ‘The act comes into operation in 
April next, when the nomination and patents of the new bishops 
will be officially made out. 

In the ecclesiastical arrangements for India, it is much to be 
desired that the government would consent to the formation of an 
Keclesiastical Board ; whose duty it should be to hold cor- 


respondence with the Indian, and all. our colonial, bishops ; to 
select clergymen in England to be appointed chaplains ; - and to 
be the ch: annels of communication on all matters relating to the 
church, and to the spiritual welfare and interests of the “British 
residents in the colontes. 


G. B. 


PARISH CHURCIIES. 


NO. XIV.—BOLDRE CHURCH, HANTS. 
{ With an Engraving. } 

Tuat the natural features of a country influence its ecclesiastical 
architecture, is an observation which has frequently been made, 
and the present subject affords no exception to the remark. 
Those counties which have little irregularity of surface, such as 
Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire, are sprinkled with taper- 
ing spires, or, if the village church be devoid of this monitory 
pyramid, “ whose silent finger points to heaven,” its bell- tower 
is buttressed and many-staged, with the elevation increased, 
perhaps, by a lantern turret, or by clusters of pinnacles. Similar 
erections characterize the flatter parts of our coast, such as that 
of Lincolnshire, doubtless as sea-marks or boncens : while in 
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those shores which are of a bolder description, with cliffs or 
neighbouring eminences, of which the Isle of Wight iS an ex- 
ample, the village churches rarely exhibit such prominent features, 
More mountainous districts, such as “ rocky Cumberland,” and 
the inland parts of Yorkshire, seem to have edifices of greater 
compactness, upon which the storms of such regions may have 
less hold than on loftier or more diffuse structures. The only 
other great local distinction we shall notice is that of a woodland 
district; and what Gilpin has said, speaking of the church in 
New Forest, now under consideration, points out very acutely a 
marked peculiarity :—‘* All the churches of the forest are loftily 
seated. For when the whole country was covered with woods, 
and before roads were cut through them, it was necessary to 
place the church in a lofty situation, that the inhabitants might 
the more easily find their way to it."* The truth of the remark 
is justified to the present writer’s experience by the site of Lynd- 
hurst, Bramshaw, Brockenhurst, as well as Boldre, all within 
the circuit of the forest; for Beaulieu, though beautifully em- 
bosomed in primeval woods, must be considered as a monastery ; 
while Lymington, Milford, and Christchurch, are modified by 
proximity to the sea-side. In addition to the reason wane given 
for our forest churches being so perched, Warner adds, “ that the 
danger of being bewildered in the mazes of the wood was not the 
only danger the parishioner had to encounter in his attendance 
at Divine service, when the church was situated in a forest. Bogs 
and inundations in the winter, thieves and outlawsin the summer, 
frequently prevented or surprised him in his pious expedition.’ 

The necessity of thus fixing the place of worship, would, of 
course, generally constitute it a leading object in the landscape, 
and its precincts would naturally be a station affording fine views 
of the surrounding scenery. Such is eminently the case with 
Boldre Church, which, possessing few intrinsic beauties of 
ancient architecture, and but slight historical interest, has all the 
charms which sylvan seclusion can yield to the meditative, and 
which a diversified picture of hill and dale and distant ocean 
can open to the lover of external nature; but, above all, it hasa 
moral attraction, as being the arena of the Christian labours of 
the excellent, we might almost say the apostolical, William 
Gilpin, 

It is a popular error, that Boldre Church was one of very few 
spared, out of many pulled down, by William the Conqueror, 
when he desolated the lower part of Hampshire, in order to form 
a spacious hunting ground: but Warner and others have shewn 
that the monkish writers are not to be trusted in their representa- 
tions of the imputed havoc on this occasion. It is certain that 
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* Forest Scenery, ii. 129. t Topog. Remarks, S.W. Hants, i. 85. 
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a fresh tract was appropriated for the royal sport,—the very name 
of New Forest alone indicates so much ; but that churches were 
destroyed for the purpose is very unlikely. In spite of the asser- 
tions of chroniclers, no local proof or presumption of such sacrilege 
has been alleged. ‘“ The fury of the devastation would not have 
allowed him leisurely to remove every vestige of the desecration ; 
and unless this had been carefully done in the first instance, 
casualty or curiosity must have discovered in succeeding ages 
some traces of the sacrilegious deed.”* At all events, the church 
of Boldre did not exist when Domesday book was compiled, but 
an ancient document proves it to have been erected by Henry the 
First's time. That of Brockenhurst, which is only a chapel of 
ease at present to Boldre, is, however, mentioned in that primitive 
survey, and of course that church was spared in the work of 
afforestation. 

Boldre never could have boasted of much beauty as a building. 
The portion erected first was massively clumsy, and subsequent 
additions did not improve it. It is now a compound of the styles 
of all ages. The west end retains most marks of antiquity, but 
with nothing striking in it. The north aisle is divided from the 
nave by three handsome pointed arches, which Warner (to whom 
we owe much of our information, aided by a recent inspection) 
thinks are of the age of King John. Since the time when he 
mublished, in 1793, the painted glass with the arms of the 
Dawbhin Louis, put up by his adherent William de Vernun, 
has quite disappeared. If there ever were corresponding arches 
on the south side, they have been materially altered, probably 
when the tower was partly rebuilt in 1697. This date is cut on 
the outside with the name of their vicar, Bernard Brougham. 
The walls of the original tower, which is singularly placed at the 
south-east part of the structure, remain complete to the height 
of twenty feet, on which the modern addition of brick with stone 
quoins serves as a belfry. Inside of it below is a piscina, in a 
perfect state. The mutilated remains of the ancient font are 
preserved, but a diminutive modern one supplies its place. There 
are no monumental or other inscriptions of an earlier date than 
the seventeenth century, but near the altar is a large flat stone 
with a cross upon it; and in the north aisle are two stones 
shaped like the lid of a coffin, with ornamental crosses cut on 
them. How far these are the memorials of ecclesiastics connected 
with the priory of Christchurch, Twyneham, to which Boldre 
was a prebend ull the Reformation, it is now impossible to ascer- 
tain. The priory appointed a vicar, who received the small tithes 
of the living for his labours, while the greater ones were carried 
into the barns of the monastery. 


* Warner, Top. Rem. i. 194. 
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In the chancel is a mural monument of good sculpture to 
John Kempe, Esq., who died 5th Oct., 1652, ereeted by Henry 
Bromfield, Eog., file kinsman. Mr. Kempe was a member for 
the borough of Lymington, in the fifteenth of Charles I. His 
bust, in alabaster, represents him in the dress of a cavalier, with 
sword belt, holding a book in his hand. The Latin epitaph is 
very long and laudatory. Arms—gules, three garbs, with a bordure 
engrailed or. There are plain marble tablets for several of the 
Bromtield family, who long resided at Harwood house, near the 
church; and at the western end of the nave are several inserip- 
tions for the family of Budder, who possessed an estate called 
Warbourn, in this parish. It was purchased by the late Lt.-Gen. 
Cleaveland, to whose memory there is a tablet, recording that he 
passed sixty years in the service of his king and country. 

The list of vicars is complete from the year 1535. No name 
of note occurs among them, except, perhaps, Thomas Jenner, in 
1724, who was president of Magdalene College, Oxford, and 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, till William Gilpin, in 1778, and 
of him an extended notice is due, as having been the regenerator 
of the parish. 

It appears that he was of an ancient family in Cumberland ; 
and among his ancestors he counted the amiable reformer Ber- 
nard Gilpin, whose life he wrote. We incidentally learn, in one 
of his tours, that he himself was born at Scaleby Castle, about 
1724. Of his youth we possess no record ; but we find him, after 
being at Queen’s College, Oxford, in middle life fulfilling the 
oftice of Master of Cheam School, whence he retired, with a 
moderate competency, to the vicarage of Boldre. The patron 
who presented it to him, in 1778, was an accomplished scholar of 
his, the late Colonel Mitford, the Greek historian. Living not 
far apart, a friendly intercourse on matters of literature and taste 
was maintained through their lives. Thinking alike, as it is 
said, on the principles of the picturesque in scenery, the grounds 
of Exbury House are described as an exemplification of what 
Gilpin had so deeply studied, and with a love for which he had, 
probably, imbued his quondam pupil. In his own family there 
was, we collect, a natural bias towards the fine arts, as his 
brother, Sawrey Gilpin, became a_ professed artist, and was 
eminent as a painter of animals. William used the pencil in a 
slight way, and in a style exclusively his own. He well described 
his own productions as “ roughly finished, and pretending only to 
exhibit a little composition and effect ;” as “ a quick method of 
conveying picturesque ideas ;” as “ useful in pointing out the form 
and component parts of a landscape, marking where the light may 
fall to most advantage.” Those who have only seen the aqua- 
tinta imitations of them in his published tours, can have but a 
slight idea of the vigour and spirit of the originals; but their 
Vou. 1V.—Nor. 1833. $7 
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merits are sui generis, and it is unwise to make greater claims for 
them than the intention warranted. They reached all he aimed 
at, and cannot be held up as finished works of art. Though they 
were extremely popular, and sold well when he disposed of them 
for the purpose of founding a charity school, admiration of the 
man and the author, mingled with approbation of the draughts- 
man, and contributed a great share to their success. 

Four of his picturesque tours were made previously to his 
coming to Boldre,—namely, those through the eastern counties— 
on the Wye—by the lakes—and in the Highlands. Another 
over the western parts of the kingdom was suggested by his 
neighbourhood to that quarter; while his two fascinating volumes, 
entitled “ Remarks on Forest Scenery,” were the result of his 
daily walks—moral, natural, and pictorial information, which 
presented itself spontaneously to him at every turn, when he 
strolled about his wide speed parish for the purposes of duty, 
health, or relaxation. 

But as connected with Boldre, the most important light in which 
we can view him is as its clergyman. For thirty years he occupied 
its | reser vicarage, which is more than a mile from the church, 
and beautifully situated on a woody slope, and commanding 
between the intersections of opposite eminences a fine view of the 
sea and the Isle of Wight,—a residence fitly bestowed on one of 
so much natural and cultivated taste, but who allowed not the 
— of the imagination to interfere with those of a ~~ and 

olier avocation. As a proof of it, he acquired the love and 
veneration of the lowest of his parishioners. No simple pastor 
nearer on a level in mind with themselves could have won more 
wsoeige attachment than this man of highly informed and de- 

icate intellect. He came, finding the parish imhabited by a 
wild, ignorant, unruly horde ; and, by his mild control, his un- 
weenie instruction, and his fatherly persuasion, he left it a 
model for the neighbourhood. In his last publication, prefatory 
to the second sale of his drawings for the benefit of his little 
endowment, he thus speaks of the place:—“ Forests aflord so 
much plunder of different kinds, especially in deer stealing, lop- 
ping timber, and poaching, that the neighbouring parishes are 
much tainted with idleness, dissipation, and dishonesty. As the 
— of Boldre, which lies altogether in New Forest, 1s far from 
eing a scene of the most exact regularity, I thought [ could not 
be of more service to it than by founding a little parish school, in 
which the chief stress should be laid on siedlenting religious 
principles.” He accordingly built a school-house, and endowed 
it for ever out of the profits of his mere hours of amusement, so 
as to educate and clothe twenty boys and twenty girls; an insti- 
tution of incalculable benefit in nae an irregular tract of country. 
He was the mainspring, too, in establishing a workhouse at 
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Boldre, on an improved plan, too extensive to be here detailed ; 
but he published an account of it, and there is a short report of 
its management among those of the “Society for bettering the 
condition of the Poor.” 

His preaching was very effective. What the matter of his 
sermons consisted of may be seen in the volumes given to the 
world; but as to the delivery of them, the present writer, though 
never having heard him, has been uniformly told by those who had, 
that the gravity, the warmth, the persuasiveness with which his 
discourses were uttered, would never be forgotten by them. Of his 
success in reforming the evil habits of individuals, and in leading 
them to religion, many anecdotes were formerly current, as well 
as of his excellent methods of training up others in virtuous 
habits. What some of his flock were under his discipline may 
be seen in the “ Life of William Baker,” which he published ; 
but, of course, he ascribed less in it to his own personal exertions 
than others would have assigned him. He took a kind interest 
in the concerns of all around him; and his good sense made his 
piety greatly more available to their welfare, than if he had been 
the merely well intentioned enthusiast. Warner has well in- 
stanced one point of his usefulness in writing some simple but 
striking epitaphs for a few of those he buried. Were it more 
generally the custom for the clergy to prepare these records, 
“ without partiality and without hypocrisy,” and were the laity 
more willing to entrust them to such parties, we should see our 
church-yards better furnished with lessons for the “ rustic moral- 
ist.” Mr. Gilpin’s own tomb has an inscription of a plain re- 
flective character, evidently meant for the perusal of the humble 
congregation who linger about a country burying ground. It 
was probably written in his old age, and though it is touching, it 
hardly seems quite so happy as some he wrote for others. 

“Tn a quiet mansion, beneath this stone, secured from the 
afflictions, and still more dangerous enjoyments of life, le the 
remains of William Gilpin, some time vicar of this parish ; to- 

ether with the remains of Margaret, his wife. After living above 
fifty years in happy union, they hope to be raised in God’s due 
time (through the atonement of a blessed Redeemer for their 
repented transgressions) to a state of joyful immortality. Here 
it will be a new joy to see several of their good neighbours, who 
now lie scattered in these sacred precincts around them. He died 
April 5th, 1804, aged 80. She died July 14th, 1807, at the age 
of 82.” 

One of the largest sized small-leaved maples I have ever seen 
over-hangs the good man’s place of rest; not inappropriately, 
when we remember how much he loved “ the greenwood shade,” 
and what an intimate acquaintance he formed with every tree 
remarkable for its age, size, beauty of outline, or luxuriance of 
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foliage, which grew within his sylvan circuit. His mind is re- 
flected in his various writings ; and if curiosity be awakened to 
know how benevolent was his countenance, it may be gratified by 
an excellent likeness in the mezzotinto print by Clint, from a 
painting by Walton, in the possession of Sir Harry Neale, Bart., 


one of his few surviving friends. 
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ROBERT ROLLE’S PRAYERS. — No. UL. 


V. (1.) Swete Jesu I yeelde to thee thankinges and graces for alle the 
steppis & paces that thon yedist toward thin owne peyne . & thin owne 
deeth. I biseche thee swete Jesu that thou rule alle my goingis & 
alle the affecciounsof my herte. Swete Jesu I thanke thee for alle the 
schames anguischis & felonyes that thou suffridist beforen Annas & 
Caifas Pilat& Eroud . & namelil thanke thee swete Jesu for the mer- 
eiful lokinge that thou turnynge ayen* biheld upon Seint Petir thi 
disciple that forsook thee. & yit in myche anguische thou schewidist 
thi love openlito him. so that neither schame ne pene myn drawe thin 
herte fro him. Now Swete Jesu turne thi iye of merci toward us syn- 
ful. so that thoru thi merci & grace. we maun repent of owre 
trespas & mys dedis with Seint Petir. 

(2.) Swete Jesu 1 thanke thee for that meke & stille standinge 
aforen Pilat. & alle the false accusaciouns of the Jewis. Now here 
Swete Jesu, | biseche thee graunte me grace feithfully to have mynde 
in ech temptacioun, that I stonde bifore thee my domis man. & 
graunte me grace to suffre pacientli accusaciouns, snybbingist & yvel 
wordis of foos for thy love. & graunte me to knowleche ech man for 
bete than me. & to meke me ever & holde me lowe. & Swete Jesu 
whanne I schal be demed, have merci on me. & lete thi meekness, & 
that doom that thou unskilfulli suffridist excuse me fro that doom that 
1 skilfulli sechulde have.—Pat'. N’. 

Vi. (1.) Swete Jesu I yelde thee thankingis for al that schame & 


ee ee ~ a 


* So ayene, G. 30, 2, 2, (but ageine is common, and ageyne, G. 110, 1, 2.) 
Ayenst, G. Prol. de Statu Cleri, 10, (but against, 32, 2, 2.) Ayeneward, G. 46, 
1, 1, and 47, 2, 2; foryete (as a rhyme to gete), G. 190, 1, 2; and for forgotten, 
38, 2, 1; foryifte for forgiveness, G. 190, 1,2.  YVerith not his yeftis, G. 45, 2, 2; 
yvift, Wycl. Compl. p. 3, and in these prayers often ; and in Spencer Sheph. Cal. 
May, 224, and F. Q. V. x. 37. I find yate for gate in Piers Plowman, which is not 
uncommon in Yorkshire now. Just below, vi. 3, we have yedist for thou wentest, a 
word connected with go, as we have gedist elsewhere. In many of these cases, per- 
haps, the transcriber has erred, as I have observed that some very modern editors 
have done, by mistaking the old form of g and y. German scholars now are aware 
how the gissoftened into a liquid sound; and this accounts for the change. 

t So Chaucer, Pars. Prol. 525— Him woulden he snibb sharpely.” See too C. 
€ 11,000. Spens. Sheph. Cal. Feb, 126, 
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anguish that thou suffridist whanne thei spitten in thi face, in that 
swete myrro (? myrrour) & bodili blis of hevene, upon which aungels 


& seintis have Demte* ( ? desire) to loke. 


Now Swete Jesu yeve me 


grace to have most Demte inwardli to loke & thenke upon that 
blessed face. & swete Jesu restore the liknes of thi face in my soule 
that foule synnes hav fadid & leve lord+ lete me never have likinge in 
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* This is the nearest approach which can be made to the text with common letters. 


The d and e¢ are joined. 
joined, as n and i, or u and i. 


+ Tere lord, i. e., beloved lord. So 
Shakspeare, 2nd part of Henry VL, | 
Act iii. se. 1: “*My liefest liege.” 
various forms of this word are very cu- 
rious. The German 
somewhat of the original form. 

‘* The leef full ofte for the lever 
Forsaketh.”’ 43,3, §s 
And toke hem out that were him leve 
G. 46, 1, 2 
Here we see the connexion with love. 


What thinge is him levest to crave 


G. 2Q, l, 2 
Me had lever G. 30, 1,2 
She had lever G. 36, 1, 2 
Be him lefe or be him loth, G. 33, 1, 1 
Be lefe or loth G. 39, 2, 2 


Were hem liefe or were hem loth 
G. 45, 2, I 
Ilim was lever G. 45, 2, 2 
Be thee lief Rolle xiii. infra 
That were to him leve & dere, R. of Gl. 
in Haerne, Appendix, p. 592 
“ For only worthy you, through prowess priefe 


‘Yf living man mote worthie be) to be her 
liefe.”"—Spens. F. Q., 1. ix. 17. 


I subjoin a few examples of other 
words which have disappeared from 
English, but subsist in German. 


GERMAN OF SAXON. 
(1l.) verns. 


Wohnen, to live 
No mon ne wonede here, R. of Gl. p. 40 
He shall wone G. 12 
As thei to geder than wonne, G. 56, 1, 1 
Nehmen, to take 
My leve I nam 
He nome 
He name good hede G. 0, 2 3 
He hath nome G. 45, 1,.1 
Nis (ne is, i. e., is not) often nome 
G. 10, 1, 2 
And nomeof his heefde (head), Layamon 
in Ellis, vol. i. p. 62, 3rd edit. ; 
and R.of GI. ib. p. 100. Again, 
And nom castles & tounes, 
R, of Gl. p. 468 
Bynemest for takest away G. 54, 2, 2 


G. 190, 2, 1 
G. 37 


The 


| 
| 


Liebe shews us | 


— 
cee mamas 


' 


It is not quite clear that the third letter may not be two 


Fangen, to take or seize 
His weie he fangeth G. 41, 2, 2 
None other reason they ne fonge 
G. 53, 2, 1 
I flouris fang Mourning Maiden, 
Ellis. E. E. P. p. 36. (of H. VIL.’s 
time, andin Secoteh ), 
Love has me fanget, Ib. p. 37; G. 46, 2, I 
Unterfangen 
Who so wol him underfonge, G. 56, 1, 2 
Hath underfonge his charitee, G. 46, 2, 2 
l underfonge the first P. P. B. 1,2; 
see, too, Romaunt of the Rose, 5709 
Sterben, to die 
Starfe for died, G. 32,1, 2; C. Knight's 
Tale, 75 


I had storven G, 55, 2,2 
Begraben, to bury 
Begraven for buried G. 32, 1,2 


2.) NoUNS. 
Stunde, an hour 
Stounde forhour, G. 31, 2, 1; 32, 1,2 
Thulke stounde R. of Gl. p. 470 
Ki, egg 
Lie for egg 
Oder, or 
Other die or drinke G. 20 
Liefe, love 
Liefte—Hir liefe lay in hir arme 


G. 41, 1,2 


G. 22 


Hals, neck 
Halse PPA ASD 
‘* Bind the bel about the cat's neck, 
Ne hange it about the cat's halse.”’ 
Kind, a child 
Kindelynges for offspring, W. L. iii. 8 
(3. ) PREPOSITIONS. 
Bei, in 
By for in 
It befell by old daies, G.: Ch, €. C. 
16,965, By the monve; R. of GI. 
5955, By his life 
(4.) PARTICLES. 
it like the German es 


‘* But as it sheweth in the glas 
Thynge, which therein never wast G.38,1,2 
For as thynge sheweth.” 

** It thought hem for the beste 

and ta. 41,2, 1 
Tosome it thought nothynge.’ 
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SLO ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


the face of synne in temptacioun, & graunte me grace never to assente 
to lust of synne. & yeve me grace to worschipe thee in ech creature . 
& let me never have pride of chere* of my face. ne lust to synne for 
semblaunt of any others face. & swete Jesu graunt me to se thi blis- 
ful face in hevene. Amen. 

2.) Swete Jesu I yelde thee thankingis as I can of alle yvel wordis, 
sclaundris, 8 scornis, mowis & schames that the Jewis seiden to thee 
in al the time of thi pretious passioun & of alle the housis & prisouns 
that they heelden thee ynne whanne thou were drawen & haried 
[a blank in MS.]| to Annas & Caifas, now to Eroud & Pilat . & closid 
with ynne in her placis. Now Swete Jesu here I biseeche thee 
graunte me sufferinge & strenkthe to stonde stidfastli & pacientli to 
suffre wordis of dispite & rebukinge for thi love . & never to grueche+ 
for tribulacioun ne angir ne sicknes of the soule. & graunte me swete 
Jesu stifli to stonde in alle the assailingis & temptaciouns of my foos 
goostli & bodili. 

(3.) Swete Jesu I thanke thee for alle the steppis & pacis that you 
yedist + hidirward & thidirward in tyme of thi passioun . & I beseche 
thee graunte me grace in alle my weies and gatis that they be or- 
deyned to thi w orschip & to salvacioun of my soule. & graunte me 
grace wilfulli to go in thi service . & spare for no peyne ne penaunce. & 
inake me loth to meve swete Jesu to ony lust ayens thi wille. 

(4.) Swete —— I yeelde thee thankingis. for that dispiteous bluid 
felling that the Jewis diden to thee . & here I praie thee, swete lord 
Jesu scheelde me fro bluid felling of synne. in custum(? ), in longanse hrift, 
in overhope, in wanhope , in latinge to myche bi mysilf, & schelde me 
fro perpetual bluidfelling of dampnacioun & encludinge fro the blisful 
siyt of thi glorious face . & graunte me cleerli to see in to the face of 
my conscience . & yeve me grace, swete Jesu, to kepe mine iyen fro 
alle yvele siytis that egge to syne. & graunte me to se thi blessid pre- 
sence endelesli. 

(5.) Swete Jesu I thanke thee ev. (ever) more for that schame & 
schenschipg that thou suffridist in thi buffetinge . for manye a soor 
strook thou suffridist thanne. for ech of hem stroof to smyte before othe . 
now swete Jesu graunte me here wilfulli to suffre desire & tribu- 
lacioun for thi sake. & neve grucche for syknessis ne for wrongin of 
man. but ever to thanke God of|| al his sonde@ . & graunte me lord 
Jesu to be [these two last words are in the margin| pa... .de [this word 


ee _ — ae + ee ce ee _——~ — += _ ee 


* Chere. It is used for face or appearance in W. L. ix 29. 

t So grucchiden in W. L. v. 30; xv. 2; xix. 7. 

$ To yede isto go. Spenser F. Q. b. LI. canto iv, st. 2,—“‘ The whiles on foot was 
forced for toyeed.” And b. I. canto x. st. 53,—“ His army dry-foot through them 
yod.” In the list of irregular verbs below, we shall find he yede, he gede, thei gheden, 
&e., which, with our knowledge of the interchange of g and y in other cases, estab- 
lishes the connexion of the two verbs. 

§ This word seems to mean scandal, and the two are probably connected. It 
occurs W. L. vi. 21. Put schenschip for upbraid. 

| To thanke of. We find many usages of prepositions now discontinued ; as, 
Goodis kepte into ful many yeris, W. L. xii. 19; bisy to youre lyf, Ibid. 22 ; bisy of 
these thingis, Ibid. 26; reche in God, Ibid. 21; by leeve to him, Ibid. xvi. 31. 

€ On sonde, sce p. 264, No. XX. 
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is scratched out and altered] for my synnes or I die . & continuel herte 
lord, that to praie, & whanne it cometh, lord, yeve me pacience & 
herte hoollito thanke me of thi sonde. 

(6.) Swete Jesu I yeelde thee gracis & thankingis for al that sore & 
longe & egre peyne that thou suffridist for us. & for al that precious 
blood that thou bleddist whanne thou were boundun fast to a piler 
& scourged ful sore. for that was a bittir peyne, for the scourgers 
weren chosen men & staliworthe & willi to sle thee & it was longe or 
thei were weri . & the scourgis weren nid (knit?) ful stronge & smerte 
so that al thi bodi was but woundis. & manye woundis in 00 wounde, 
for the knottis smiten so oft in oo place. & at ech strok smoot deppir . 
& that was swete Jesu a large & a plenteous schewinge of thi love. 
thanne was thi bodi lyk to hevene, for as hevene is ful of sterris . so is 
thi bode ful of woundis. but lord thi woundis be betere than sterris. 
for sterris schinen not but by nyytis (virtue), & thi woundis ben ful of vtu 
(virtue), nyyt& day. allethesterris by nyyt nelyten buta litil & acloude 
may hide hem alle. but oon of thi woundis, swete Jesu, was & is inow 
to do away cloudis of synne . & to clere the conscience of alle sinful 
men. here swete Jesu | biseche thee that these woundis be my medi- 
tacioun for ech disese of soule. also swete Jesu the sterris ben cause 
in erth of ech thing that is grene or groweth or berith fruyyt. now 
swete Jesu make me grene in my beleeve. growinge in grace & 
beringe fruyyt of gode workis. also sterris ben cause of mynes of 
metals. & of precious stonys . now swete lord Jesu, make me toug as 
metal ayens temptaciouns & precious as perre (perle 7) in to the hiy 
degre of charite. P.N. Et ne nos. 

VII. And yet lord swete Jesu thi bodi is lyk a nett. for as a nett 
is ful of holis, so is thi bodi ful of woundis . here swete lord Jesu I bi- 
seche thee, catche me in the net of thi scourginge that al myn herte & 
love be to thee. & drawe me ever to thee & with thee as a net drawith 
fisch. til I come to that bank of deeth that never temptacioun, tribula- 
cioun ne pspite (prosperite) pulle me fro thee, & as anet drawith fisch 
to londe so swete Jesu brynge me to thi blis. catche me lord in the net 
of holi churche . & kepe me lord that I never breke out of bondis of 
charite . caccheme lord swete Jesu in thi net. that never synne have 
me out of the cloce of virtues. P.N. 

VIII. Yet swete Jesu thi bodi is lyk a dufhous, for as a dufhous 
is ful of dowve holis. so is thi bodi ful of woundis & as a dowve pur- 
sued of an hauke if sche mai areche to an hole of hir ho (house) sche 
is sikir i nowg. (enough) so swete Jesu. in temptacioun thi woundis 
ben best refute (7 refuge). Now swete Jesu I biseche thee in ech temp- 
tacioun graunte me grace of sie (some) hole of thi woundis & likinge 
to abide in mynde of thi passioun . also swete Jesu thi bodi is lyk an 
honycomb for that is ech weies ful of cellis. and ech celle ful of hony. 
so that it may not be touched withoute yeldinge of swetenes, so swete 
Jesu thi bodi is ful of cellis of devocioun that it may not be touchid of 
a clene soule withoute swetnes & likinge . now swete Jesu graunte me 
grace to touche me with mynge merci for my synes. with desiris 
to gostly contemplacioun with amendinge of my lyf. & continuaunce 
in gocdnes in stodie to fulfille thin heestis . and delicat abidinge in 
mynde of thy passioun. . Pat. N’ H. J. KR. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


PRAYERS FROM HENRY VIII's PRIMER, PRINTED 1546." 


A Prayer in the Morning. 


© Loro God Almighty, to whom, and before whom, all things are 
manifest and plain, which sufferest not a sparrow to light on the 
ground without thy Providence, and which in times past, by thy Holy 
Spirit, didst guide our for efathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in thy 
paths and ways; and against the going of young TOBIT to a strange 
country didst provide thy holy angel ‘oa messenger to be his guide : 
grant me this day, most wretched sinner (whom by thy word thou 
dost encourage to call upon thee in all times of needs and necessities), 
that 1 may have thy Holy Spirit to direct my paths and ways this 
day, that ] may walk according unto thy godly will and pleasure, 
profit of my ne ighbour, and glory of thy name, which livest and 
reignest w orld without end. Amen. 





A Prayer at your Up-rising. 

O Lord Jesu Christ, which art the very bright Sun of the World, 
ever rising, never falling : ; which with thy w holesome look engenderest, 
preservest, nourishest, and makest j joy ful, all things that are in heaven 
and earth; shine favourably, I beseech thee, unto my spirit, that the 
night of sins and mists of errors driven away by thy inward light, | 
may walk all my life, without stumbling and offence, comely as in 
the day time, being pure from the works:of darkness. Grant this, O 
Lord, which livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
for evermore. Amen. 





A Prayer before you go to Bed. 

O Lord, which art only God, true, merciful, and gracious, which 
commandest them that love thy name to cast fear and care from them, 
and to cast it on thee, promising most mercifully thyself to be their 
protector from their enemies, their refuge in danger, their governor 
in the day, their light in darkness, their watchman on the night also 
never to sleep, but to watch continually for the preserving of the faith- 
ful: 1 beseech thee, of thy bounteous goodness (O Lord), to forgive 
me wherein I have offende d thee this day, and to receive me under 
thy protection this night, that 1 may rest in quietness both of body 
and soul. Grant mine eyes sleep, but let my heart watch perpetually 





-—-- - ->--— ——— ee —— . ——— -———— — —— - me a ee + 


* A very little dressing, done by a judicious hand, would probably make these 
prayers highly valuable. They appear to be composed by pious men who had the 
facts and doctrines of scripture uppermost in their minds. Quaint they certainly 
are in parts, but not perhaps so much as might be expected from the period at 
which they were written; and they abound in evidence of that beautiful varied 
rhyme which has been lost to the language since the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
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unto thee, that the weakness of the tlesh cause me not to offend the 
Lord. Let me, at all times, feel thy goodness toward me, that I be, 
at all times, stirred to praise thee, late and early, and at mid- day, thy 
praise be in my mouth, and at mid-night, Lord, instruct me in thy 
judgments ; that all the course of my life being led in holiness and 
purity, I may be induct at last into the everlasting rest which thou hast 
promised to them that obey thy word, O Lord, to whom be honour, 
praise, and glory, for ever. Amen. 


oe 


A Prayer for to trust in God. 

The beginning of the fall of man was trust in himself. The be- 
ginning of the restoring of man was distrust in himself, and trust in 
God. O most gracious and wise Guide, our Saviour Christ, which 
dost lead them the right way to immortal blessedness, which, truly 
and unfeignedly trusting in thee, commit themselves to thee: grant 
us, that like as we be blind and feeble indeed, so we may take and 
repute ourselves that we presume not of ourselves to see ourselves, 
but so far to see, that alway we may have thee before our eyes to 
follow thee, being our guide, to be ready at thy call most obediently, 
and to commit ourselves wholly unto thee, that thou which only 
knowest the way mayest lead us the same way unto our heavenly 
desires. ‘To thee, with the lather and the Holy Ghost, be glory tor 
ever. Amen. 





A Prayer for Patience in Trouble.— Psalm |x. 

How hast thou, O Lord, humbled and plucked me down! I dare 
now unneth* make my prayers unto thee, for thou art angry with me, 
but not without my deservi ing. Certainly | have sinned, Lord, 1 con- 
fess it, 1 will not de ny it. But, oh my God, pardon my trespasses, re- 
lease my debts, render now thy grace again unto me, stop my wounds, 
for [ am all to plagued and beaten; yet, Lord, this, notw ithstanding, I 
abide patiently, and give mine atte mndance on thee continually, wait- 
ing for relief at thy hand, and that not without skill, for I have re- 
ceived a token of thy favour and grace towards me, | mean thy word 
of promise concerning Christ, who for me was offered on the cross for 
a ransome, a sacrifice, and price for my sins. Wherefore, according 
to that thy promise defend me, Lord, by thy right hand, and give a 
gracious ear to my requests; be thou my stay in perils, for all man’s 
stays are but vain: beat down, the refore, mine enemies, thine own 
self, with thy power, which art mine only aider and protector, O Lord 
God Almighty. Amen. 





A Prayer for Concord of Christ’s Church—Psalm \xviit. 
Arise, O Lord, let thine enemies be scattered, thy haters put to 
flight, the righteous and Christ's disciples make pleasant and merry ; 


Unneth means scarcely. 


Von. 1V.—Nor. 1833. * | 
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514 SACRED POETRY. 


let them sing praises and pleasant songs unto thee; let them blow 
abroad thy magnificence ; let them most highly announce thy Majesty ; 
let thy glory grow ; let the kingdom of Christ from heaven, among the 
chosen, be enlarged: be thou the father of the fatherless, the judge of 
the widows, and the protector of them, namely, whom the world 
forsaketh, whose consciences be troubled, whom the world pur- 
sueth for Christ's sake, which be needy and wrapped full of misery, 
In thy house, O Lord, let us dwell in peace and concord, give us all 
one heart, one mind, one true interpretation upon thy word, Pluck 
off the bands as well from the consciences, as from the bodies of the 
miserable captives, and of them also which as yet be hedged in within 
the lists of death, and unadvisedly strive against grace. How dry, 
Lord, is the flock of thine heritage. I pray ‘thee, pour down largely 
the showers of thy graces, let a more plenteous fruitfulness chance, 
let thy people be strengthened with thy spirit. Grant us, Lord, thy 
word abundantly, so that there may be many preachers of thy gospel 
which may, within themselves, holily conspire and agree. Let thy 
church, the spouse of Christ, deal* large spoils of the conquered Satan, 
All that believe in thee, by Christ, O Lord God of health, might lift 
thee up with praises, might renown thee, and extol thee. We be 
entered into the voyage of salutation : conduct us luckily into the port, 
that being delivered by thee from the very death, we may escape and 
come to the very life. Finish the thing that thou hast begun in us, 
make us increase from faith to faith, leave us not to our own will and 
choice, for it is slippery and ready to fall. To the thunderbolts of 
thy word put violence, that we may give the glory to thee alone. 
Give to thy people courage and power to withstand sin, and to obey 
thy word in all things, O Lord God, most glorious and excellent over 
all. Amen. 


( To be continued. ) 





SACRED POETRY. 


A PARAPHRASE OF ISAIAH Ixii. 15. 


Look down from heaven, O Lord ; from heaven look down and see, 
Where thy Holiness inhabiteth, and thy glory dwells with thee ; 
Where ts thy zeal, thy strength, the bowels of thy love ; 

Lord, are thy mercies towards us, restrained from above ? 


* Deal means divide. The tenth deal, in the Bible. means the tenth part. This 
word is still used at Yarmouth in the same sense. In the fisheries there, the boats 
are divided into so many dec/*.— En. 





SACRED PORTRY, 
Our Father doubtless art thou, though Abraham know us not; 
Though Israel cease to own us, yet hast not thou forgot : 
Thou art our Father, Lord! Our Redeemer is thy name, 
Through everlasting ages, Jehovah is the same. 


Why hast thou made us err, Lord, and wander from thy ways, 
Our hearts, why are they hardened ?—they beat not to thy praise 
For the tribes of thy inheritance—for thy servant’s sake—return ; 
Oh, Lord, against thy temple let not thine anger burn. 


The people of thy Holiness have held it but a while, 

Our foes tread down thine house, thine altars they defile ; 
We, we are thine, O Lord; thou never ruledst them, 

On them was never called Jehovah's awful name. 


ECCLESIA MIGRATURA. 
Hor. Epod. xvi., 1. 39— Vos quibus est virtus, &e.” paraphrased 


Hence with unmanly plaint, and weak dismay, 
Fleet by the ill-fated shores, ye that are found 
Still faithful, us vast Ocean calls away, 

Flowing blest isles and happy fields around ! 


Earth’s doom of toil ne’er reach’d that peaceful shore ; 
There the true Vine needs not the pruner’s care ;* 

Nor His own olive can deceive Him more,t 

Nor fig-tree ever found unfruitful there. } 


But streams of honey flow, which cannot cloy 
From everlasting hills the living well 

For ever springs; and flocks without annoy 
By waters still with their own Shepherd dwell. 


No evening foe can prowl that fold around, 
With watchful circuitings—nor faithless prove 
With hidden vipers the o’er teeming ground— 
More shall we there admire, admiring love. 


For ever happy—now no watery wind 

Can come our better hopes and us between ; 
Nor sun to grain it fostered prove unkind : 
But all is tempered to a glad serene 


By the King’s countenance: no armed band 
Hath e’er come near to vex that quiet shore, 
Nor ought polluted ever touch’d the strand: 
No toil of restless man could e’er explore 


Aught of that bliss, nor thought on venturous sail ; 
There ne’er been heard poor Nature’s suffering cry, 
From flocks contagion-struck ; or ’neath hot gale 
And starry influence breathing piteously. 


* St. John xv. 2. * Rom. xi. ¢ St. Matt. xxi, 19. 
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SACRED PORTRY. 


Such seats the Father laid up for the good, 
What time the golden bloom, which had its part 
In blissful Eden, turn’d to hardihood 

Of brazen front, and thence to iron heart, 


Of these our latter days, most sad of all 
Spurning a better love! Oh, sad to see, 
And yet foretold of yore!* my warning call 
Hear ye, and to the Ark of Refuge flee ! 


HYMN FOR ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


Praise to the Lord, for they are past, 
They are gone safe before ; 
They have borne the wildest tempest blast 
And heard the last storm’s roar ! 
Shout to the Captain of our great salvation ! 
He brings His own redeem’d from every nation. 


corp etipeee encemesansiannetheeabeartiandomatenneat: onidlanpapensets 
DO BES a en Ree Soe 


Mourners they were—they weep not now ; 
Sick—now they know not pain ; 

And glory shines on every brow 
Of that once feeble train. 


There are Judea’s martyr band, 
There Cappadocia’s sons ; 

And, bright and beautiful, there stand 
Our own beloved ones ! 


aaa pireenette et . ee ae m 
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Oh! blest and beautiful, and bright! 
How fair their white robes gleam ! 

Oh! to behold the glorious sight 
With not a veil between. 
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Yet once, like our’s, each aching brow 
Throbb’d to the sultry noon ; 

Their spirits sunk, as ours do now, 
From midnight’s chilling moon. 


And once, like us, with trembling fear 
Their unknown path they view’d ; 
Now, God has wiped away each tear 

From all that multitude! 


Shout! they have gain’d their rest at last— 
The port where they would be ; 
Through adverse gales and tempest blast 
au Their followers still are we. 
Pani) Hasten, thou Captain of thy saints’ salvation, 
| Bring home thine own redeemed from every nation. 
; 


* St. Matt. xxiv. 37. 
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Lyra Apostolica. 
Pvoiey &, we Ox) Snpdy tym wokiporo wi wavpat. 
No. VI, 


AUTUMN. 


Now is the Autumn of the Tree of Life; 
Its leaves are shed upon the unthankful earth, 
Which lets them whirl, a prey to the winds’ strife, 
Heartless to store them for the months of dearth. 
Men close the door, and dress the cheerful hearth, 
Self-trusting skill ; and in his comely gear 
Of precept and of rite, a household Baal rear. 


But I will out amid the sleet, and view 

Each shrivelling stalk and silent-falling leaf. 
Truth after truth, of choicest scent and hue, 

Fades, and in fading stirs the angels’ grief, 

Unanswered here ; for she, once pattern chief 
Of faith, my Country, now gross-hearted grown, 
Waits but to burn the stem before her idol’s throne. 





“IT IS 1; BE NOT AFRAID.” 


(VID. BISHOP WILSON’S SACRA PRIVATA,) 


WueEwn I sink down in gloom or fear, 
Hope blighted or delayed, 

Thy whisper, Lord, my heart shall cheer, 
“ ’Tis I; be not afraid!” 


Or, startled at some sudden blow, 
If fretful thoughts I feel, 

‘‘ Fear not, it is but I!” shall flow, 
As balm my wound to heal. 


Nor will I quit thy way, though foes 
Some onward pass defend ; 

From each rough voice the watchword goes, 
“* Be not afraid!..a friend !” 


And, O ! when judgment’s trumpet clear 
Awakes me from the grave, 

Still in its echo may I hear, 
“Tis Christ! He comes to save.” 





DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


“ Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 


O Heaarrt of fire! misjudged by wilful man, 
Thou flower of Jesse’s race! 

What woe was thine, when thou and Jonathan 
Last greeted, face to face! 

He doomed to die, thou on us to impress 

The portrait of a blood-stained holiness. 
















































CORRESPONDENCE. 


Yet it was well :—for so, mid cares of rule 
And crime’s encircling tide, 
A spell was o’er thee, zealous one, to cool 
Earth-joy and kingly pride ; 
With battle-scene and pageant, prompt to blend 
The pale calm spectre of a blameless friend. 


Ah! had he lost his early-fated rest, 
Before thy throne to stand, 
Sure thy keen spirit, in sorrow memory-blest, 
Had snapped love’s living band. 
Strife-wounded Paul be now the mourner’s gain ; 
More lives who dies, than whom our prayers detain. 


THE PENITENT AND NOT THE RIGHTEOUS. 


My smile is bright, my glance is free, 
My voice is calm and clear ; 
Dear friend, I seem a type to thee 

Of holy love and fear. 


But I am scanned by eyes unseen, 
And they no saint surround ; 

They mete what is by what has been, 
And joy the lost is found. 


Erst my good Angel shrank to see 
My thoughts and ways of ill; 

And now he scarce dare gaze on me, 
Scar-seamed and crippled still. 


Erratum,—In No, V., for ‘‘ kind love,” read “ kind lore.” 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 






Mr. Enrtor,—I observed in my last letter, that our Traveller had con- 
trived to blend together two questions in themselves entirely distinct,— 
whether the early fathers believed in the doctrine of transubstantiation ? 
and ifthey did, whether they concealed their belief in compliance with 
the secret discipline of the church? Having considered the latter 
question, and shewn that the Romish representation of the Disciplina 
Arcani, as far as the fathers of the first three centuries are concerned, 
is destitute of foundation, I shall now proceed to inquire, what were 
the opinions entertained by them respecting the Eucharist. It will be 
necessary, however, previously to advert to the passages which the 
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Roman catholics produce from scripture in support of their distinguish- 
ing doctrine. 

Our Traveller talks of the straits to which protestants are driven 
in order to escape from the plain and literal meaning of our Saviour’s 
words, “ this is my body, this is my blood.” Our answer is, that the 
protestant, though not the literal, is the plain interpretation of the 
words ; the interpretation which will at once occur to any man who 
gives himself leave to use his understanding. When Christ called 
himself the bread which came down from Heaven, the Jews, sensibl 
attached as they were to the letter, did not understand him literally. 
Why then are we to understand the words, this is my blood of the New 
Testament, literally, when Christ himself guides us to the true inter- 
pretation by adding, that he would not drink thenceforth of this fruit 
of the vine ? 

But our Traveller will tell us that all the heresies and schisms 
which have divided the church of Christ, owe their rise to the use of 
the understanding—that in questions of religion we must exercise, not 
our reason, but our faith. Christ has said, this is my body; and we 
are, therefore, bound to believe that, whenever the priest celebrates 
the eucharist, a miracle is wrought. ‘That which he holds in his 
hand, though to the sight, the touch, the taste, it appears to have all 
the qualities of bread, is nevertheless the actual flesh of Christ. Much 
has been written respecting the criteria or tests of miracles; but the 
miracle of transubstantiation defies the application of a test. The 
Romish statement respecting it is contrary * to experience in the 
strictest sense of the expression. A change is said to take place in the 
elements, when we, being present, do not perceive it to take place. 
If the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation is true, + the apostles, 
when they commanded the Gentile converts to abstain from blood, 
commanded them to abstain from the celebration of that rite by which 
our Saviour directed his disciples to shew forth his death until his 
coming. 

But our Traveller appears to lay less stress on the words of institu- 
tion than on the language used by Christ in the conversation with 
the Jews, which is recorded in the sixth chapter of St John’s Gospel. 
Whether Christ in that conversation meant to allude to the eucharist, 
is a question on which divines differ. I think that he did. He had 
recently fgd the multitude with five loaves and two fishes; and the 
miracle appears to have recalled to the recollection of the Jews the 
miraculous manner in which their ancestors had been fed with manna 
in the wilderness. Our Saviour takes the opportunity of reproving 
them for their low and carnal notions. While they were wholly in- 


* “Strictly speaking, the narrative of a fact is then only contrary to experience 
when the fact is related to have existed at a time and place, at which time and place 
we, being present, did not perceive it to exist.”—Paley’s Evidences, Preparatory 
Considerations. 

t Acts xv. Selden’s Table Talk Transubstantiation. Compare the answer made 
by Biblias, one of the martyrs of Vienne, in the account preserved by Eusebius, Eccl. 
Hist. 1. 5.ch. 1. 
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tent on procuring the ‘bread which nourished their bodies, they 
neglected the true, the imperishable bread which had come down 
from heaven to nourish their souls. He tells them that he is himself 
that bread. Thus his thoughts were carried forward to the institu- 
tion of the rite by which his death was in succeeding ages to be com- 
memorated; as on another occasion, while he is predicting the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the awful events which will attend the final 
consummation of all things presented themselves to his mind, and 
cause him to break forth into language applicable rather to them 
than to the event which forms the immediate subject of his discourse. 
I am confirmed in this view of the chapter by the mention which he 
makes of his blood, and for which I can no otherwise account, than 
by the supposition that he intended to allude to the eucharist. There 
is nothing in the preceding remarks which leads to it. 

Admitting, however, that in the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
our Saviour alludes to the eucharist obscurely, by way of prophetic 
intimation, I do not admit that his words afford any sanction to the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. Many of the Jews understood 
him literally; they asked, How can this man give us his flesh to eat? 
and our ‘Traveller contends, that, if their interpretation had been 
erroneous, Christ would have taken the opportunity of pointing out 
their error. We answer, that he has pointed it out; and pointed it 
out in *language such as he was accustomed to use, when speaking of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God; in the language of indirect and 
obscure allusion. J¢ is the Spirit, he says, that quickeneth ; the flesh 
profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they-are life. ‘The obvious design of this remark is to reprove the 
Jews for their dulness of understanding, in affixing a literal and 
carnal. meaning to his words. When, therefore, Jesus asked the 
disciples, whether they also would hear him? Peter hastens to assure 
him; that they had not fallen into the error of the Jews, but under- 
stood him spiritually. Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life. 

To proceed to the fathers. Ignatius, in his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, exhorts them to remain in union of sentiment with the bishop 
and the presbytery, + breaking our bread, which is the medicine of immor- 
tality, the antidote against death, giving eternal life in Jesus Christ. Our 
Traveller finds in this passage an allusion to the sixth chapter of St. 
John; because in it Ignatius speaks of the eucharist in language 
which no other part of scripture justifies. This inference is, to say 
the least, questionable. There is in John vi. no mention of breaking, 
only of. eating bread ; the words éva prov «dovrec, if taken from 
scripture, come from Acts, ii. 46. Let us, however, admit the in- 
ference to be well-founded, In John vi. Christ says, that they, who 
eat of the bread which comes down from heaven, shall live for ever ; 
and Ignatius says, that the bread, not the flesh, confers eternal life in 


ee 


* See Luke, viii. 10; John, xvi. 25. 
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Jesus Christ. Still the question remains, In what manner is this virtue 
imparted to the consecrated bread? .Is the bread converted into the 
flesh of Christ? or is it the appointed symbol of that flesh, which, 
when received in faith, is a pledge to the communicant that he has 
become the heir of immortality? If Ignatius in this passage alludes 
to John vi., he affords us no assistance in interpreting it. It is certain 
that he has spoken of the flesh of Christ in a figurative sense ; for, in 
the epistle to the Philadelphians, he talks * of fleeing to the gospel 
as to the flesh of Christ. . 

Our Traveller is severe upon Dr. Waterland for asserting, that 
Ignatius had no reference whatever to the eucharist in his thoughts 
in the following passage of his epistle to the Romans:¢ “I, being yet 
alive, write to you, longing to die for Christ; my desire is crucified, 
nor is there in me the fire of attachment to any thing material; but 
living water springing up in me [the allusion is to John iv. 14,] says 
within me, Come hither to the Father. I take no delight in the bread 
of corruption, or in the pleasures of this life. I long tor the bread of 
(;od—the heavenly bread, the bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,—of him who came in the last times from the 
seed of David and Abraham; and I long for the drink, his blood, 
which is an incorruptible agape, and perennial life.’” Dr. Waterland 
may be inaccurate when he says that Ignatius in this passage had 
no reference whatever to the eucharist in his thoughts, It is certain 
that the wish expressed by Ignatius had no refereuce to a participation 
in the eucharist on earth, but to a spiritual union with Christ in 
heaven ; and I am utterly at a loss to understand by what process of 
reasoning our ‘T'raveller means his readers to infer from the highly 
figurative language of this passage, that Ignatius interpreted our Savi- 
our’s expressions in John vi, literal/y. 

I have nothing to add to what I said in my second letter respecting 
the passage alleged from the first Apology of Justin Martyr to prove 
his belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

We come next to Ireneeus. ‘The heretics with whom he had to 
contend denied the. resurrection of the flesh. His answer was, that 
unless the flesh is raised again only a part of man, not the whole man, 
will be saved. The natural, or animal, man consists of flesh and 
soul. The perfect,t or spiritual, man, who is conformed to Christ, is 
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+ Ldv yap yoddw vpiv, ipdy rod cia Xpiordy drobaveivs 6 ipog Ipwe icrad- 
pwrat, Kai ovK éariy ty tnoi mip ddévAoyv rir bdwp dé Lav GAdpevoy by ipoi, iow 
Hiv pot déyet, Acvpo mode Toy Taripa, oby idopat rpopy PVopag odd: Wovaig 
Tov Btov Tovrou' dproy Tov Oeod Oidw, aproy oiparior, dproy Cwi¢, b lore capt 
‘Inood Xprarod, row Yiod Tov Oeod, row yevopivon ty voTipw tx omépparog Aafia 
kai ’ABpadp cai ropa dw 7d alua abrow, 6 iorw dyany agPaprog Kai dévvaog 
Cwn. I give the passage as it stands in the edition of Vossius, substituting only 
ptduroyr for prod. 

t Perfectus autem homo, commixtio et adunitio est anime adsumentis Spiri- 
tum Patris, et admixta (1. admixtaw) ei carni que est plasmata secundum imaginem 
Dei. 1. 5.¢. 6. According to Irenzus, the flesh which God formed out of the dust 


of the ground was after his image ; but wlien the Spirit is poured forth on the soul, , 


and thus brought into union with the flesh, then the perfeet man is formed, after the 
image and likeness of God. 


Vout. 1V.—Nor. 1833. 3 xX 
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the union of the soul, receiving the spirit of the Father, and mixed 
with the flesh; or, as he expresses himself in another place: Our 
substance,* that is, the union of the soul and flesh, receiving the Spirit 
of God, constitutes the spiritual man. The soul is, as it were, between 
the Spirit and the flesh; when it follows the Spirit, it is elevated 
(above the earth); when it yields to the flesh, it falls into earthly 
desires.t The partial communication of the Spirit to the soul is the 
pledge of immortality,—the preparation for it. Flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of heaven; but the Spirit, united to the soul, 
renders the flesh capable of immortality. 

This brief account of the opinions of Ireneeus respecting the forma- 
tion of the spiritual man will enable us to arrive at the right interpre- 
tation of the Janguage whieh he uses respecting the eucharist. On 
one occasion he asks, “ How} is it that they (the heretics) say that the 
flesh, which is nourished by the body and blood of the Lord, goes to 
corruption, and does not — of life? Either let them change 
their opinion, or refrain from offering the things of which we have 
spoken. Our opinion is consistent with the eucharist ; and the eucha- 
rist in turn confirms our opinion. For we offer to him that which is 
his (not the creation of the demiurge, as the heretics affirm), consis- 
tently declaring the communication and union of the flesh and Spirit. 
For as the bread, which is from the earth, receiving the invocation of 
God, is no longer common bread, but the eucharist, consisting of two 
things, an earthly and an heavenly; so our bodies, receiving the 
eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having the hope of resurrection.” 
The heavenly part in the eucharist is the Spirit, which, being poured 
forth on the soul of the receiver, is brought into union with the flesh, 
and renders it capable of immortality.¢ ‘The union in the eucharist is 
an union of the flesh and Spirit. While the flesh is nourished by the 
earthly part, the bread, it receives the pledge of immortality through 
its union with the heavenly part, the Spirit, or the divine Adyoc, 
which the soul receives. The whole train of reasoning is at variance 
with the notion of a corporal presence of Christ in the eucharist. 

In like manner Ireneeus, on another occasion, when he is arguing 
against the same heretics, says,|| ‘“ Hf this is so, neither has the Lord, 
redeemed us with his blood, nor is the cup of the eucharist the com- 
munion of his blood, nor the bread which we break the communion 
of his body; since we are his members, and are nourished by his) 
creatures, and he himself furnishes them to us, causing his sun to rise, 
and sending rain as he wills; he has declared the cup, which is from 
the creation, to be his own blood, with which he moistens our blood, 
and the bread, which is from the creation, to be his own body, with 





* Substantia nostra, id est anime et carnis adunitio, adsamens Spiritum Dei, 
spiritualem hominem perficit. 1. 5. c. 8. 


t C. 9.1. 8 Nune autem partem aliquam Spiritds ejus sumimus ad perfectio- 
nem et preparationem incorruptele 


t L. 4. c. 34. 
§ Altero quidem salvante et figurante, quod est Spiritus, altero quod unitur et 
formatur, quod est Caro, L. 5. c. 9. | L.5.¢. 2. 


q Inthe Greek, fia ric crivewco—in the Latin, Per creaturam. 
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which he causes our bodies to increase. When, therefore, the mixed 
cup, and the made bread, receive the word of God, and become the 
eucharist of the body and blood of Christ, and by them the substance 
of our flesh grows, and is held together, how do they affirm, that the 
flesh, which is nourished by the body and blood of Christ, and is his 
member, cannot receive the gift of God, which is eternal life? As the 
blessed Paul says, in his epistle to the Ephesians, that we are members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones; not saying this of any spiri- 
tual or invisible man (a fiction of the Gnostics, Ser. |. 5. c. 6.), for the 
Spirit has neither bones nor flesh, but, with reference to the constitu- 
tion of the true man, consisting of nerves and bones, which is 
nourished by the cup, which is his blood, and receives increase from 
the bread, which is his body. And as the wood of the vine, placed 
in the earth, bears fruit in its proper season, and as the grain of wheat, 
falling into the earth and dissolved, rises again multiplied through the 
Spirit of God, which holds together all things,—then through the wis- 
dom of God coming to the use of men, and receiving the word of 
God, becomes the eucharist, which is the body and blood of Christ ; 
so our bodies, being nourished by it (the eucharist), and placed and 
dissolved in the earth, shall be raised at the proper season, the word 
of God conferring upon them resurrection to the glory of God and 
the Father.” 

The question arising out of this passage is, in what manner did 
Irenw@us suppose the body and blood of Christ to be present in the 
eucharist ? Not materially, through transubstantiation ; for he says, 
that our bodies are nourished by it, having previously said that they 
are nourished by God's creatures; there could, therefore, be ne 
substantial change in the elements of bread and wire. The opinions 
entertained by Ireneeus respecting the formation of the spiritual man 
afford us a clue to his meaning. Participation in the ucherid is one 
appointed mode of forming the spiritual man ; the elements, in conse- 
quence of the prayer of invocation, receive the Word of God, who 
pours his Spirit on the soul, and being thus brought into union with 
the flesh, renders it capable of rising again, ‘Thus the spiritual man 
becomes a member of the body of Christ, of his flesh, and of his bones, 
not by a natural, but by a spiritual union. 

Irenzeus has been supposed, in his 74th chapter ef his fourth book, 
to allude to John vi. He is assigning reasons why man was created 
imperfect. God possessed the power of conferring perfection on man ; 
but man was incapable of receiving it; as Christ might have came 
down on earth in his ineffable glory, but we could not have sus- 
tained its greatness. He, therefore, who was the perfect bread of the 
Father, made himself milk for us, as for infants—that is, came after 
the fashion of man—to the end that we,* being nourished, as it were, 
by the breast of his flesh, and thus, by feeding in milk, accustomed to 








* Ut quasi a mammilla carnis ejus enutriti et per totam lactationem assucti 
manducare et bibere verbum Dei, (et) eum qui est immortalitatis panis, (Taw ric 
‘AQavaciag aproyv in the Greek preserved by Joannes Damascenus) qui est Spiritars 
Patris, in vobis ipsis vontinere possimus 
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eat and drink the word of God, may be able to retain in ourselyes 
Him who is the bread of immortality, who is the Spirit of the l’ather. 
If, in this passage, lreneeus meant to allude to John vi., it is certain that 
he interpreted it spiritually.* In the following chapter, he expressly 
calls the Holy Spirit the food of life. 

Betore 1 quit lrenzeus, I must notice one other argument urged by 
our Traveller to prove that the primitive Christians held the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. He derives it from the calumnies of their heathen 
adversaries, who entertained indistinct notions that in the Christian 
feasts flesh and blood were served up to the guests. “ It is not dif- 
ficult,” he says, “to see through all this disfigurement of calumny, the 
true doctrine (of the eucharist) of which the profane had caught these 
perverting glimpses. If the Christians had seen nothing more than a 
type in the sacrament, they had but to say so, and thus to refute the 
calumny and escape persecution.’’ The argument is ingenious ; but, 
unfortunately, is not founded upon fact. We learn from a fragment 
of lreneeus, preserved by Gfcumenius in his comment on the third 
chapter of the first epistle of Peter, that attempts were made to ex- 
tort, from the slaves of Christian masters, information respecting the 
secret mysteries of the Christians; and that the slaves, however de- 
sirous to satisfy those who questioned them, could only say that they 
had heard their masters call the holy communion the body and blood 
of Christ ; conceiving it to be really the body and blood. The hea- 


then were, in consequence, led to believe that the Christians actually 
fed on flesh and blood in their mysteries ; 


s; and, in the persecution at 
Vieuna, endeavours were made to force from Blandina,t one of the 
martyrs, a confession to that effect; but she courageously answered— 
“ How could we endure to do such an act,—we, who, in the practice of 
our Christian discipline, abstain even from permitted food?’ Our 
‘Traveller has indulged in much high-flown declamation about the re- 
sponsibility which those Christians take upon themselves who reject 
the literal interpretation of our Saviour’s words, This is my body. It 
might have wrought upon our fears had not Gfcumenius kindly came 
to our aid, and informed us that, even in the tenth century, he inter- 
preted the words figuratively, and conceived them to have been so 
interpreted by the martyrs of Vienna and Lyons. 

ln + speaking of the sacrament of baptism, Tertullian says, that, 
as soon as the prayer of invocation is addressed to God, the Holy 
Spirit descends upon the water and sancetifies it; and, that being then 
sanctified, it imbibes the power of sanctifying. Not, he adds, that we 








* Quibuseunque enim imponebant apostoli manus, accipicbant Spiritum Sanctum, 
qui est esca vite. By receiving the imposition of hands, they ate the food of life. 

+ (Ecumenius appears to quote from memory. In the account preserved by 
Eusebius, Biblias, not Blandina, says to the tormentors, ‘* How can they eat chil- 
dren, who are not permitted to eat the blood even of irrational animals ?” 

t Tgitur omnes aquaxe de pristina or iginis prerogativa sacramentum sancetificationis 
consequuntur, invocato Deo. Supervenit enim statim Spiritus de ccelis et aquis su- 
perest, sanctificans eas de semetipsa : et ita sanctificata vim sanetificandi combibunt. 
De _Baptismo, c. 4. Non quod in aquis Spiritum Sanctum consequimur, sed in 


aqua emundati sub Angelo (whom he calls Baptismi Arbiter) Spiritui Saneto 
preparamur, ¢. 6. 
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receive the Holy Spirit in the water; but that, being cleansed in the 
water, we are prepared for the (reception of the) Holy Spirit. In 
like manner, in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, a sanctifying 
power is communicated to the elements, which passes from the body 
to the soul. This is the clue to the right interpretation of the strong 
expressions which ‘Tertullian sometimes uses respecting the eucharist. 
When a spiritual benefit is conferred on the soul, some outward act is 
performed on the body.* “ The flesh is washed (in baptism), that the 
soul may be cleansed. It is anointed, that the soul may be conse- 
crated (to God). It is signed with the sign of the cross, that the soul 
may be fortified. It is overshadowed by the imposition of hands, 
that the soul may be illuminated by the Spirit. It feeds on the body 
and blood of Christ, that the soul may be fattened of God.”’ There 
is nO more reason for interpreting ‘Tertullian literally, when he speaks 
of feeding on the body and blood of Christ, than when he speaks of 
the soul being fattened of God. Such an interpretation, too, would 
be utterly at variance with those passages int which he speaks of the 
bread and wine as representative symbols; while, on the contrary, 
all apparent inconsistencies are removed by the supposition that he 
“ie ved a participation inthe symbols of Christ's body and blood to 
be the medium through which the soul is brought into union with the 
divine Adyoc, who is spiritually present in the eucharist. We are 
surely bound to adopt that interpretation of an author's words which 
places him in accordance, not that which sets him at variance, with 
himself. 

If, however, any doubt can remain respecting Tertullian’s meaning, 

it must be removed by his comment on John vi. 63. The flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing.t « The Sadducees,” he says, “thought our Saviour’s 
words hard and intolerable, as if he meant actually to give them his 
flesh to eat. In order, therefore, to direct them to the Spirit as the 
giver of salvation, he first says, Jé ts the Spirit which maketh alive ; 
and then adds, The flesh profiteth nothing—nothing towards making 
alive. He then explains what he means by the Spirit. The words 
which I have spoken unto you are spirit and life: as he had before 
said, He who hears my words, and believes on Him who sent me, has 
eternal life, and shall not come into judgment, but shall pass from de ath 
to life. Having thus made the Word the giver of life, inasmuch as 
the Word is Spirit and Life, he calls the same (the Word) his flesh ; for 
the Word was made flesh. ‘The Word, therefore, must be desired as 
the cause of life; must be discerned by the hearing, ruminated by 
the understanding, and digested by faith.” 





* Scilicet caro abluitur, ut anima emaculetur. Caro ungitur, ut anima consecre- 
tur. Caro signatur ut et anima muniatur. Caro mands impositione adumbratur, 
ut et anima Spiritu illuminetur. Caro corpore et sanguine Christi vescitur, ut et 
anima de Deo saginetur. De Resurrectione Carnis, c. 8 The expression opimitate 
Dominici corporis vescitur, in the tract de Pudicitia, ¢. 9, is an allusion to the fatted 
calf, which the father killed on the return of his prodigal son, and which Tertullian 
interprets of the eucharist. 

t See the Tract de Oratione, c. 6. Adv. Marcionem, |. i. ¢. 16.1. iii, c. 19. 1. iv. 
ce. 40. Ad Uxorem, |. ii. c. 5. De Anima, c. 17. 

t De Resurrectione Carnis, ¢. 37. 
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From this passage it is evident that Tertullian did not understand 
our Saviour’s words in John vi. 31, literally ; and if we compare the 
concluding sentence with the words of our 28th article—* The body 
of Christ is given, eaten, and taken, in the (Lord’s) supper, only after 
an heavenly and spiritual manner; and the sense whereby the body of 
of Christ is received and eaten in the supper is faith’’—we shall be 
satisfied that his opinion respecting the presence of Christ in the 
eucharist coincided, not indeed with that of the Socintans and Hoad- 
degites, but with that of the church of England. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to prove by quotations from the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, and Origen, that they 
were not believers in the doctrine of transubstantiation. Our travelier 
betrays his consciousness that they lend no support to his cause by 
his insinuations aguinst their honesty or their courage. Clement and 
Origen employed an allegorical and anagogical mode of interpretation, 
in order to mystify their hearers ; and Cyprian, from the timidity of 
his character, was the closest and most circumspect observer of the 
discipline of the secret. In other words, their testimony is adverse to 
the doctrine of the Romish church: some pretence must, therefore, 
be invented for setting it aside, 

Clement repeatedly quotes John vi. In the first book of the Pe- 
dagoge, c. 6 (cxxv, 37), he thus comments on the 5lst verse, The 
bread whick I shall give is my flesh, which I shall give for the life of the 
world—“ Here we must remerk the mystical character of the bread ; 
he calls it flesh, and says that it will rise like wheat, (read cécny 
avpov With Sylburgius) which rises out of corruption and seed; and 
that like kneaded bread, it will be brought to consistence through fire, 
to the joy of the church. But this will be more clearly explained in 
my work concerning the resurrection. Since, however, he says, dnd 
the bread which I shall give ts my flesh, and the flesh is moistened by 
the blood, and the blood is called allegorically wine, we should know 
that as bread, broken into the mixed wine and water, drinks up the 
wine and leaves the water, so the flesh of the J.ord, the bread from 
heaven, drinks up the blood, nourishing heavenly men to incorruption, 
but leaving the carnal appetites for destruction. Thus the word is 
represented under various allegories of food, flesh, nourishment, bread, 
blood, milk: the Lord is all things to us who believe in him in 
order that we may enjoy him.” Clement had before, in the same 
chapter, (cxxi. 2), referring to vv. 53, 54, said, that our Lord ex- 
pressed himself by means of symbols, telling his hearers to eat his 
flesh and drink his blood; thereby declaring, under an allegory, the 
portable nature (rd wormuor) of faith and of the promise, by which 
the church, consisting, like man, of many members, is nourished and 
receives increase, and is compacted together of both; of faith, as the 
body; of hope, as the soul: as the Lord was composed of flesh and 
blood.”’ He afterwards gives other interpretations of the same words.® 














* cxxtm. 25 et sequ. It appears from the Excerpta ex Theodoti scriptis x11 
that the Valentinians understood by the flesh, the mystical body of Christ; the 
heavenly bread, the blessed assembly. 
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fu one he says that the flesh means the Holy Spirit,—the blood, the 
word ; but in no instance does he even allude to a literal interpre- 
tation. 

Clement ® says, with reference to Zechariah ix. 9, that the vine bears 
wine, as the word bears blood; both are to be drunk by men unto 
salvation : the wine, bodily; the blood, spiritually.¢ In another place, 
he says, that there is a two-fold blood of the Lord: the one carnal, 
by which we are redeemed from corruption ; the other spiritual, by 
which we are anointed. ‘To drink the blood of Jesus is to partake of 
the incorruption of the Lord. ‘The Spirit is the power of the word, 
as the blood is of the flesh. According to this analogy, the wine is 
mixed with water, the Spirit with man: the mixture of wine and 
water supplies a banquet (etwyez) unto faith ; the Spirit leads the way 
to incorruption; the mixture of both, of that which is drunk and of 
the word, is called the eucharist—an admirable and beautiful grace— 
which, if we partake of it in faith, sanctifies both the body and soul ; 
the will of the Father mystiea//y mixing up the divine mixture—man 
—with the Spirit and the Word. ‘Thus the Spirit is truly united to the 
soul, which is borne along or impelled by it; the flesh to the word, on 
account of which (the flesh) the Word became flesh.’ Clement here 
shews that his opinion coincides with that of Ireneeus. The flesh 
receives the principle of immortality in the eucharist through the union 
of the soul with the Spirit or the Adyoc. We may think Clement's 
interpretations of scripture far-fetched and unsatisfactory; but we 
cannot rise from the perusal of them without feeling a full conviction 
that he never entertained a notion of a corporal presence of Christ in 
the eucharist. 

Our Traveller quotes only a single passage from Origen, and that 
suspected of spuriousness. I refer the reader} to Waterland’s remarks 
upon it. It is, as I have before observed, certain that Origen recog- 
nised only a spiritual presence of Christ in the eucharist, and believed 
that the worthy communicant alone was brought into union with him, 
by participating in the rite. 

From Cyprian, our Traveller quotes two passages: one in which it 
is said that Christians, in the eucharist, touch Christ’s body.g Cy- 
prian certainly refers to the practice of daily communion, which then 
prevailed in the church; and interprets the petition, Give us this day 
our daily bread, asa prayer that we may be prevented from falling 
into any heinous fault which may cause us to be cut off from a par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s supper. But the question still remains, in 
what sense did Cyprian suppose the consecrated elements to be 
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* Ped. |.1,¢. 5 cvu. 3. 

+ Peed. 1. ii. c.2. crxxvit. 24. Compare cixxxvi. 13, where the blood of Christ is 
called the blood of the vine, with reference to the words of institution; and that 
which he blessed is expressly said to be wine. Strom. 1. 5. pcrxxv. 11. pcuxxxv. 
38. Quis Dives salvetur. pcoxtvin. 41. pepii. 8. 

t Doctrine of the Eucharist, vol. vii. p. 171. Bp. Van Mildert’s edition. 

§ No reference is given: but I suppose our Traveller to refer to the Tract de 
Oratione Dominica, p. 146. Ed. Oxon. Sie et Panem nostrym vocamus: quia 
Christus noster (qui corpus ejus contingimus) panis est. 
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Christ's body? In a symbolical or a literal sense ?* Our Traveller 
assumes what he ought to prove—that the words are to be literally 
understood. 

The second passage is from the epistle to Cornelius,f in which 
Cyprian is contending for the expediency of re-adinitting to the com- 
munion of the church those who had fallen away during the Decian 
persecution, but had since given proofs of sincere repentance, on the 
ground that the church was threatened with another persecution. 
“ How,” he asks, “ can we teach and urge them to shed their blood 
in the confession of their name of Christians, if we deny them Christ's 
blood when they are about to go to battle?”’ Our Traveller must be 
sadly at a loss for passages in proof of Cyprian’s belief in the corporal 
presence, when he finds it necessary to press this piece of rhetorical 
declamation into the service. In the very next sentence Cyprian asks, 
“ how can we render them fit for the cup of martyrdom, if we do not 
first admit them to drink, by the right of communion, the cup of the 
Lord in the church?’ Are we to infer from this sentence that 
Cyprian understood Christ literally, when he applied the word cup to 
his approaching passion ? 

It appears from the foregoing examination of the writings of the 
fathers of the first three centuries, that their opinion respecting the 
presence of Christ in the eucharist coincided, in the main, with that 
of the church of England, ‘They recognised a spiritual, not a corporal 
presence. Could it, therefore, be shewn, as clearly as our Traveller 
wishes us to believe that it can, that the fathers of later times held 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, the right conclusion would be, that 
they had deviated from the faith of the primitive church. But in ap- 
pealing to the testimony of the later fathers, our Traveller has prac- 
tised the artifice which I pointed out in a former letter.t He has 
made such extracts as suited his purpose, and has left his readers to 
suppose that they convey a fair and full representation of the opinions 
of the several writers whom he quotes.§ Sometimes, indeed, he is 
found to admit the existence of passages of a different character ; but 
for these he accounts by the discipline of the secret, ‘The language of 
Augustine is not so explicit as he could wish; but that father lived in 
Africa, where the population was still, for the greater part, pagan. 
(How does our Traveller reconcile this assertion witn the fact, that 
there were in Augustine’s time 466 bishoprics in Africa,—Bingham, 
Book ix., ¢. 2, see. 5,—or with Gibbon’s account of the rapid progress 


ee eee 


* See Waterland, vol. vii. p. 123. 

¢ Ep. lvii. or liv. 

t 1 refer the reader to the quotations made by Bingham, book 1.5, ce. 35, s. 4, from 
the very authors, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, whom our 
Traveller quotes in support of his assertions. 

§ Thus he quotes part of a dialogue, the work of Theodoret, between an orthodox 
believer and an Eutychian ; and at last can only extract from it a testimony in favour 
of consubstantiation. The reader will find it discussed by Bp. Pearson, on the Creed, 
article 111, p. 162, ed. 1683; and will thence be enabled to judge how far our ‘T'ra- 
veller is warranted in saying that the peracrotyeiworg of the Greek fathers was 
synonymous with the transubstantiation of the Romish church, 
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of Christianity in Africa, vol. i. p. 510?) He therefore deemed it 
) prudent occasionally to use ambiguous language. Whether the word 
ambiguous is rightly applied to the following comment on John, vi. 50, 
“ That a man may eat thereof and not die,’ the reader will judge : 
“‘ This is to be applied to the inward power and meaning of the sacra- 
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| ment—not to the outward, visible sign; to him who eats inwardly— ) 

| not to him who eats outwardly ; to him who eats with the heart—not i 

| to him who eats only with the mouth.’ Or to the following extract ? | 
from his sermon on Easter Day*—“ The outward signs are something i 
perishable ; but that which is represented by them is something impe- . a 


rishable. Receive them in the sense—that you consider yourselves 
as members of Christ’s body—that you are one with Him in heart— 
that you always have your hearts lifted up. Let not your hope be on 
earth, but in heaven ; let your faith in God be steadfast,—since what , 
you here see not, and yet believe, will hereafter appear to you, where 
your joy shall have no end.” { 

Selden has justly observed, “that the fathers using to speak rheto- a: 
rically brought up transubstantiation.’+ It originated in the decla- t 
matory expressions of popular preachers, who have been in all ages ‘, 
too apt to forget the sound principles of scriptural interpretation in 
their anxiety to produce a strong impression on their hearers. What 
could be more effectual to the production of such an impression than i 
to represent the Deity as actually present in the eucharist—present 
by Impanation? “ It was,’’ as they truly remark,} “ an idea enough 
to fill the mind with sacred horror, and to make every ordinary senti- 
ment appear insipid.”” But expressions, used at first only to produce 
an effect, were afterwards employed for a less innocent purpose—in 
order to confirm and extend the authority of the clergy over the laity. 
How must the sacred character of the priest be enhanced in the eyes 
of the multitude! how must their reverence for his person be increased! 
if they could once be brought to believe that he could, at his will, 
command the presence of the Deity! The attempt was bold; but, 
through the ignorance in which Europe was then involved, it sue- 
ceeded; and transubstantiation became, though not without opposition, 
the doctrine of the churches which recognised the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff. 

Not satisfied with convincing us by argument, our Trayeller is de- 
termined also to overwhelm us by authority. He points to the long 
list of illustrious sages who have bowed with implicit faith before the 
miracle of the eucharist—to the Erasmuses, the Pascals, the Fenelons, 
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* Tom. v. p. 974. 

+ Our Traveller charges protestants with affirming that the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was invented by Paschasius in the ninth century. This is incorrect. 
We say only that the doctrine then assumed its present definite form. If the reader 
will compare Chrysostom's exposition of John vi. with that of Theophylact, he will 
be enabled to form some idea of the process by which rhetoric was gradually turned 
into logic. 

t Book iv., art. xxviii., sect. 6. 
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the Leibnitzes,* the Sir Thomas Moores,—and exclaims with pious fer- 
vour, “ Let my soul be with theirs.” I marvel not at the wish; 
though I greatly doubt whether, if the Pascals and Fenelons could rise 
to life and pursue the work of their admirer, the wish would be re- 
ciprocal; whether, disposed as they might be to look with an eye of 
fervour upon any effort made in support of what they deemed the true 
faith, they would think its defence safely entrusted to one who could 
comment, as our Traveller has done, on the pretended miracle de- 
scribed in the following passage :— 

« 1] (Marc)+ avoit deux vases, un plus grand et un plus petit; et 
mettoit le vin destiné a la celebration du sacrifice de la messe dans le 
petit et faisoit une priere; un instant apres le liqueur bouillonnoit 
dans le grand vase, et l'on y voyoit du sang au lieu du vin. Ce 
vase n’étoit apparemment que ce que l’on appelle communement la 
fontaine des néces de Cana; c’est un vase dans lequel on verse de 
l’eau, l’eau versee fait monter du vin que ’on a mis auparavant dans 
ce vase et dont il se remplit.’’ ‘This pretended miracle is represented, 
by our Traveller, as an effort of the Marcionitet heretics to outbid, if 
he may so say, the orthodox altar in its marvels, This is not the lan- 
guage which the Pascals and Fenelons would have used respecting the 
miracle of the eucharist. But it seems that our Traveller has also 
his secret discipline, and that this language is intended for the 
initiated, to intimate to them the degree of credit which he attaches 
to miracles in general; while he is mystifying the unlearned by his 
laboured defence of the miracle of transubstantiation. 

I have now gone through that which our Traveller apparently 
intended us to consider as the argumentative portion of his work. 
Henceforward he lays aside his assumed character of an inquirer after 
religious truth, and proceeds to assail Protestantism with the weapons 
of culumny and abuse. His desultory remarks do not deserve, even 
if they admitted, a regular answer; but it may be worth while briefly 
to notice some of the fallacies and misrepreseutations which are pur- 
posely scattered arnong them. I am, &e. 

PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 417.) 


[SRRATA IN LAST LETTER :—P, 413, line 2, for n. 44, read 1144; line 28, for Genevan, read 
Basil; line 8 ab imo, for the best copia, read the best of the copia. } 


But there is a marked MS. of much more importance to us than 
B,—I mean ce; because it testifies on that division of scripture, where 





* Why is the Lutheran Leibnitz thus honoured with an introduction into Roman 
catholic company ? 


+ The reader will find an account, both of Marcus and of this pretended miracle, 
in Irenwus, |. I, cap. 9, 10. 


{ Our Traveller appears here to confound Marcus with Marcion. 
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the Docti et Prudentes make their grand attack, viz. the Acts and the 
catholic epistles.* It proves what I have asserted, that so far from 
Stephanus having taken a// his MSS. to furnish opposing readings in 
his first volume, where 96 out of the “ plus centies’”’ occur, he did not 
take the whole even of the marked MSS. ; that he took only the first 
thirteen of them, S—:é, which he continued in the second volume, as 
far as they lasted, i. e. in the remaining part of the third division, and 
in the second; so that if either the fourth part (the Revelation) had 
been printed, as in previous editions, without opposing readings in 
the margin, or any two of the first selected thirteen MSS. had hap- 
pened to have contained that part, the margin would have given no 
more of te ands (the 15th and the 16th document) than it does of the 
other MSS. that did not come into the first selection. The avowal 
that we have already had from Griesbach, xxiii., Lond, xxxiii., might 
be sufficient for this. Ex Actis, epistolis catholicis, et epistolis ad 
Romanos, Ephesios, Thessalonicenses, Timotheum, Titum et Phile- 
monem [add to these, ad Hebreeos| plane nullas, e reliquis Paulinis per- 
paucas lectiones decerpsit ;"’ and the same may be said of es, with the 
exception of the Ist ep. to Timotheus. It is true that the critics, 
making, as we have observed, the third part the object of their grand 
attack, have pretty sturdy declarations that Stephanus had no more 
MSS. of it than those seven which furnished the opposing readings 
to the folio in that division. Thus Wetsten, ii. p. 724, “Observandum, 
secundo, non xvi. MSS. codicibus epistolee Johannis Stephanum fuisse 
usum sed non nisi septem,” as it is rendered by Mr. Lindsey. “I 
would observe, that Stephens had the use, not of sixteen MSS. of the 
first epistle of St. John, but only of seven.’’ Bengel on the same pas- 
sage (1 John vy. 7) §. v. “ Stephanus ad epp. Paulinas et Canonicas 
non alios cod MS. habet, atque ¢, e, Z, 0, « ca, vy, nam Steph. a est 
ed. Comp. ; in reliquis codd. Steph. non erant epistolee.”’ Dr. Benson, 
in his Corrections on vol. ii. p. 149, “ But upon examining the matter 
more narrowly, it has been found that none of those eight MSS. [the 
other marked MSS. not cited in Acts and Cath, Ep.| had any part of 
the epistle of St. John.’ Michaelis ii, 316 bott. * —the seven MSS. 
quoted by Stephens, @, «, Z, 0, «, ea, vy, Which were all the MSS. he 
had of the first epistle of St. John —.”’ And Griesbach, Ist ed. p. 
226, continued in his Diatribe, p. [6] Lond. 690, “ ——- extra omnem 
dubitationem positum jam est Stephanum non habuisse codices 
epistolarum catholicarum manuscriptos plures quam septem illos, é, e, 
f, 0, t tay ey; ’ And who can wonder at this hardihood of 
assertion, which pervades the writings of all the Docti et Prudentes ? 
It was a case of no trifling urgency ; for if you admit that Stephanus 











* See particularly Michaelis, on the Acts, at ii. 496 —498 ; see also 271, 444, 509. 
See him also passim on the major part of two verses in the Cath. Ep. 5 wherein he 
is joined by his learned translator, though so justly corrected by him, ii. p. 888, 
n. 14: “ By our author’s assertion that Acts, X. 6, is contained in no manuscript 
whatsoever, must be understood, that it has hitherto been quoted from no manu- 
script.” 
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had one marked MS.which contained this division of the sacred text, but 
did not come into the original selection to furnish opposing readings, it is 
evident that the other, which stood in the same circumstances, might 
contain it also; and what was still worse, why might not five un- 
marked MSS. that came into neither of the selections for the margin, 
have contained this division, so as to double “ septem illos’? The 
declarations, then, of these learned men are as decisive as possible 
against us; and | am undertaking to bring them forward as support- 
ing us. ‘Turn then to Griesbach, Proleg. xxii., Lond. xxxiii., and | 
think you will find that Stephanus had even a marked MS., containing 
this division, which was not taken to oppose the text of the folio. 
“ Steph. ce, auctoribus Le Longio et Wetstenio, regius quondam 2869, 
nune 237; nobis in Actis et catholicis epistolis 10.” Turn to Wet- 
sten, “ De codicibus junioribus Actorum Apostolicorum et epistolarum 
catholicarum ;’’ and to Griesbach’s catalogue on this division, “ codi- 
ces minusculis literis seripti;’’ and look at this same No. 10, and what 
do you see there ? If I have not erred—“ Steph. e,” to which Gries- 
bach adds, “Ex Actis et Epist. Cathol. nullas lectiones decerpserat 
Stephanus; denuo contulit Wetstenius;’’ no possibility therefore of 
mistake. Are you satisfied? are you convinced that Stephanus had, 
in no division of the saered text, more MSS. than those which he cited 
in the margin? If it be not yet placed “ extra omnem dubtitationem, 
Stephanum non habuisse codd epistolam catholicarum manuscriptos 
plures quam septem illos, ¢, «, f, 0, 4 «a, ey,” turn to the disputed 
yart of the favo verses, 1 John v. 7, 8, both in Wetsten and Griesbach, 
and think how the “risus Doctorum et Prudentium’” will be moved 
at you, when you see this same u, No. 16, quoted as having the 
epistle, but without the passage. Seriously I would ask the true dis- 
ciples of the Docti et Prudentes on this their favourite division of 
scripture, whether their laughing masters must not have smiled at 
their implicit belief that Stephanus must of necessity have given his 
text contrary to al/ his MSS. wherever it does not coincide with any 
of these seven cited MSS. 

Now if you have a particle of my almost-idolatry for Mr. Porson, 
you will be anxious to know how he steers amidst these terrific rocks. 
He must go on the position of the Docti et Prudentes, “ Stephanum 
non habuisse codd MSS, plures quam septem illos :” his whole argu- 
ment indeed rests upon it; see, for example, p. 82, and with his usual 
unrivalled skill he did, what Mr, Griesbach had done at first, on the 
glaring evidence, but was not equal to here,-—“ he took this point for 
granted, not foreseeing that a man would be found so hardy or ignorant 
as to deny it,” p. 58. Observe with what a delicate touch he just 
glances at what Mr. Griesbach here gives so broadly and coarsely, 
and how he escapes any collision, by interposing the words of his cor- 
respondent. P. 68 the Professor says, “1 shall therefore, sir, request 
your permission (p. 16) to believe that Stephens had only seven MSS. 
of the Catholic Epistles, and that if any of them omitted 1 John v. 4, 
they all omitted it ;*’ and then he rides off triumphant on the back of 

his Cloten, who dreamt of nothing but cited MSS., and whom nothing 
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could satisfy but the testimony of every one of those that were 
marked. But did Mr. Porson make use of the solicited permission, 
and actually in earnest believe that Stephanus had only seven MSS, 
of the Catholic Epistles? You may, as far as I know, try ever 

page of his book without producing any thing like proof of such faith, 
and Mr. Porson, you may be sure, would not shew himself upon the 
spot to be an infidel, as Wetsten and Griesbach do: but turn to Mr. 
Porson’s “ Reproof Valiant,” Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 1790, p. 
131, 10 (in Kidd, p. 362), and you will find Saul also among the 
prophets. “ With respect to Stephens’s, No. 15, if Le Long had 
added that it contained the Apocalypse, there would have been no 
real difference between him and Wetsten. Le Long, presuming that 


Stephens collated the MSS. throughout, says, from the evidence of 


the margin, that it only contained such and such epistles. Wetsten, 
finding the MS. itself, says that it contained more, but was not col- 
lated to the other parts of ‘the New Testament. And then poor Le 
Long, forsooth, must suffer for having a better opinion of Stephens’s 
accuracy than fact and experience will justity.” We see that as Mr. 
Porson and Michaelis corrected “ small inaccuracies” in Stephanus’s 
words, Le Long corrects one in his plan. 1, however, am no more 


able to discern inaccuracy in his conduct, in making a selection of 


documents to oppose the text of his folio, than | was to find any in 
his language where he calls the fifteen royal MSS., and the sixteenth 
private one, that were used “ superioribus diebus,”’ vetustissima and 
scripta, or, when in his second boast of those royal MSS. he vaunted 
before the Sorbonne of their number, and asserted that he had fifteen 
of them. I think that he had a right to take what authorities he 
liked to oppose his text ; and that if, instead of the thirteen, /3—:cé,. that 
he did select to oppose his first volume, he had taken either the seven 
royal MSS. alone, leaving out the six private, or the six private, 
leaving out the seven roy al, no man had a right to complain ; and I 
hold that Le Long and his defender might as well have censured him 
for not forestalling the Marquess Veley, and giving the opposing read- 
ings of the Vulgate, And 1 am the more pertinacious in this opinion, 
because, as I have observed, I have never heard it argued that the 
Complutensian must have been the whole of his print; nor yet have 
I ever heard any complaint against him for his selecting only the 
Complutensian, exc ept from Mr. Porson; and let it be well noted, that 
his censurer himself is so far from complaining of his inaccuracy in 
making a selection, that he himsel! selects, and would have had Stepha- 
nus take the fifth edition of Erasmus to give opposing readings in the 
margin, p. 89. After all, be it accurate or inaccurate, such was Ste- 
phanus’s plan, and acc ording to that plan he has a right to be judged 
—according to what “ fact and experience will justify;” and poor Le 
Long suffers justly, when he condemns the man on his own notions 
of accuracy, which me. Porson here admits are not justified by the 
one or the other, It contained more, but was not collated to the 
other parts of the New Testament.” If these words want a com- 
ment, Wetsten and Griesbach, as we have seen, each of them furnish 
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it. It will, however, be best explained by a note of Mr, Porson him- 
self, which does not appear Gent. Mag. 1789, vol. i. p. 514, but is 
added in the reprint, p. 73, when the Professor, with all his caution 
for who is sufficient for these things at all moments ?) thought not of 
the request that he made to Mr. Travis for permission to believe that 
Stephens had only seven MSS. of the catholic epistles. The note, in 
which you will perceive that Mr. Porson could still “ make bold to 
believe” that Stephanus had an eighth even of his marked MSS,, 
containing the Acts and Cath. Ep., is as follows:—* Le Long is mis- 
taken in making Stephens’s No. 15 contain only seven epistles of 
Paul, which contain also the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse.” 
Le Long was forced to make the mistake; he could no more “ abide 
by the fact than Michaelis could by the expressions vetustissima and 
scripta, 

As to Mr. Porson himself, when I consider these open accuracies of 
Le Long, Wetsten, Griesbach, &c. &c., I can only express my ado- 
ration of his skill in what he says, and of his judgment in what he 
does not say, in his argument upon the most arduous case, as I esteem 
it, that advocate ever had. But, to use the beautiful language of 
scripture, Mr. Porson has fallen asleep; and admirers live, who will 
intimate that his Letters display “an invincible love of truth,— 
an inflexible probity; notwithstanding what is surely no inex- 
plicable hint, which the Professor thought it right to give, p. xxii., 
of his making no pretensions that “ Truth was the sole aim, object, 
and end” of his inimitable Letters. A most powerful writer, who 
calls himself the vindicator of Mr. P.’s character, is speaking of 
two verses that stand in the Acts and Cath. Ep. of the O mirificam, 
and he says, “ Mr. Porson infers that, as the MSS. cited by 
Robert Stephens did not contain the verse, he must have inserted 
it without MS. authority.”” (Crito Cantabrigiensis, p. 391.) Yes, 
this is really Mr. Porson’s argument; it is, at length, set naked 
before you ; the Professor infers that, as the cited MSS. did not con- 
tain a certain passage, the uncited could not. If Mr. P. could have 
foreseen that he should have a vindicator who would thus openly 
state his inference, he would have foreseen also, “ that a man would 
be found so hardy as to deny it ;’’ and he would scarcely have thanked 
the friendly hand that tore off the veil which he had flung with such 
exquisite art over the paralogism. ‘“ The MSS, cited by Robert Ste- 
phens,” in opposition to the text of his folio—“ septem illi 6, «, 2, 8, «, 
ca, vy,” did not contain a certain passage of the Acts and Cath. Ep. ; 
and Mr. Porson, as we are here fairly told, was driven to the abject 
necessity of contending, that this was proof of Stephanus having been 
guilty of inserting it without MS. authority, in the O mirificam, for 
which he had eight manuscripts from the royal library, that were 
none of them cited in this division of scripture ; the Professor actually 
knowing and having avowed, that the only one of these eight that 
has been ascertained, actually did contain that division. Now, then, 
I ask, whose boast is it that is proved “ utterly false” ? Is it that of 
the man who boasted that he had not given a letter in his O mirificam 
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that was not warranted by the copia, which the “ bibliotheca regia 
suppeditavit,’’ and boasted, in the second place, that this copia “ ea 
omnia quee in regis Galliarum bibliotheca extant’’ amounted to fifteen ; 
or is it that of the great man who undertook to prove the printer and 
editor to be guilty? Mr. Porson proscribes the word cheat in this 
case, (Letters 232, Reproof Valiant, 128,)—craft or management, (to 
use his own ever well-chosen words,) “ better suits the Peepers, (48.) 
Who is it, then, that shews the management? Is it he who, “ in Ita- 
licis describenda curaverat,’’ or he, whose unrivalled powers I idolize, 
in establishing acquiescence in his inference, that where “ the MSS. cited 
by Robert Stephens did not contain” a passage in his O mirificam, 
“ he must have inserted it without MS. authority,”” when there are 
not merely more of Stephanus’s MSS. that are never cited at all, than 
those that are, but when there are two MSS. perpetually cited in a 
subsequent division, both which probably contained the division* 
where the O mirificam gives the passage (Acts and Cath. Ep.), and 
“ fact and experience’ (as the great man himself states) shew that one 
of them actually did contain it ; but neither of them are once cited in it. 

One word more on Le Long, whom I esteem, after all that has 
been said by him, and all that has been said for him, as one of our 
strong authorities. Prior to his undertaking to get rid of Stephanus, 
tae assure seulment icy qu’il n’est dans aucun des MSS. dont Ro. 

tienne s’est servi pour I’ edition Greque du N. Test. de 1550,” 
Letter to Martin, Apl. 1720, in Emlyn ii. 273,] and prior to his va- 
rious feats in the royal library for that purpose, he shewed his know- 
ledge that Stephanus might have uncited MSS. for his text—*“ des 
MSS. dont s’est servi’””—which he did not cite. When it is asserted, 
that “ extra omnem dubitationem jam positum est Stephanum non 
habuisse codices epistolarum catholicarum manuscriptos plures quam 
illos d, e, f, 0, «, ca, ey,”’ (Emlyn ii, 284,) let it be observed, that Le 
Long was as perfectly convinced as Wetsten, or Porson, or Griesbach 
himself was, that “ this boast is utterly false.’’ Yes; in his Discours 
Historique sur les Bibles Polyglottes, Paris, 8vo, 1713, Article Wal- 
ton, p. 221, speaking of marked documents of Stephanus, (the print 
and manuscript that he took in both selections to oppere the folio,) 
he says, “ Le 10 et le 15 contiennent les Actes et les Epitres des 
Apétres, mais le 15 a encore l’Apocalypse.”” And again—neuf, ou 





* I fancy that I have better reason for believing that es had the Acts and Cath. 
Ep., than the learned critics have for asserting that it had not. I have never heard 
of any great number of MSS. containing the gospels, Paul’s epistles, and the Apo- 
calypse, which had not the whole New Testament; And I think I have Mr. Porson 
with me. The latter part of the note, p. 73, quoted above, says that Le Long errs 2, 
‘tin making No. 16 contain two of the gospels, which contains only the Apocalypse.” 
When the best evidence of its contents, indeed the only evidence ( Stephanus’s mar- 
gin), gives readings from it in the gospels and Paul’s epistles, the Professor would 
never have committed himself in saying that it “ contains only the A ypse,” 
unless he had felt that the admission of its containing the three divisions from which 
Stephanus has quoted, would lead to the conclusion that he had an unknown MS. 
containing the Acts and Cath. Ep.; and, to use Mr. Porson’s own quotation, “ that 
way madness lies.” 
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Robert Estienne a trouvé les epitres canonique ({namely, the Com. 
plutensian, the seven MSS, mentioned above and ce] quoi qu’il ne se 
soit pas servi du 15, qu’il ne cite jamais sur les Epitres, et qu'il cite 
tres souvent dans l’Apoc.: et trois qui comprenoient ce derniere 
Livre.”’ 

My last, but, after all, my highest authority on this MS. is the second 
mighty correspondent of Mr. Travis. Michaelis, who, as we saw, 
declares so firmly, ii. 316, that the seven cited MSS. “ were all that 
Stephanus had of the first epistle of St. John,” says at ii, 310, No. 
214, Regius 2869, at present 237, Stephani codex ce .. . contains the 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelation. This account is given by Wetsten, 
on whom we may depend, as he has ued the MS. itself, and col- 
lated it more accurately than Stephens. Fleischer also says, expressly, 
“ it contains all the catholic and all the epistles of St. Paul in the usual 
order ; last of all, the Revelation of St. John.’ This statement from 
the two separate collations of Wetsten and Fleischer might seem a 
sufficient confirmation of Le Long’s previous confutation of his own 
“‘ proinde”’ that he gives in his bibliotheca sacra, to get rid of Stepha- 
nus,—“ Cum non nisi septem codices, preeter Complutensem editionem, 
lidemque qui complecterentur epistolas canonicas ad oram hujus edi- 
tionis |and he shews that none of these seven had that passage of the 
Acts and Cath. Ep. before-mentioned] proinde totum illud comma in 
nullo codice quo usus est Stephanus extitisse.’’ With such evidence 
laid before the world, in such a book as that of Michaelis, it requires 
some acquaintance with the Docti et Prudentes to believe it possible 
for them to venture to assert, what we see asserted, Eclectic Rev., Jan, 
1810, p. 68, “ In the catholic epistles Stephens has quoted only seven 
MSS. ; consequently, in these epistles he collated only seven.”’ 

What, then, does Michaelis’s most learned translator say to this 
fact? Does he admit that all the heavy charges against Stephanus 
are confuted,—that the “ fuct’”’ of ce containing the Acts and Cath. 
Ep. shews that there never could have been any reason for asserting 
that Stephanus had only seven MSS. which had that division ?—that 
there must be some cheat in the intrepid conclusion, that as the “ cited" 
MSS. (those gu’i/ produit) did not contain a certain passage—“ proinde 
totum illud comma in nullo codice guo usus cst Stephanus, extitisse ?”’ 
that the number of MSS. which Stephanus has “ quoted’ could not 
possibly form any criterion of what he had “ collated’ for the text of 
the O mirificam, much less of those which he had “ collated’ for the 
text of the folio ? Does he say that, by “ fact and experience,”’ “ extra 
omnem dubitationem positum jam est,” that there were “ des MSS. 
dont Ro. Estienne s'est servi,’ “ qu'il ne cite jamais sur les Epitres?” 
No. But with the Acts and Cath. Ep. in ce open before you, the asser- 
tion is continued with unabated boldness, that it is “ with reason sup- 
posed’’ that “ Stephens had seven MSS. only of the catholic epistles.” 
And rather than admit that the man’s accusers have failed in esta- 
blishing their atrocious charges, you are to call in question the decisions 
of the first critics, who have identified the MS. by actual collation ; 
and you are even to doubt their own admissions against themselves. 
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Wetsten’s self-confutation, from his own actual collation, is to be thus 
disposed of. 

Michaelis ii. p. 782, note 275—“ If Wetstein’s Codex 12 in the 
second part, 10 and 2 in the the third and fourth, be the same as that 
which at present is noted 237 in the royal library, it is a manuscript 
containing Scholia on the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation, accompanied 
with the text; but Wetstein is silent in respect to the Scholia.” If 
Wetsten had been “ silent in respect to the Schotia,”’ which happens 
not to be the case, in his fourth part; still I should say, that the MS, 
which he collated might be that “ which at present is noted 237 in 
the royal library ;” for I think that Wetsten would esteem it a MS, 
containing the text of the three parts, St. Paul, Acts and Cath. Ep., 
Revelations, accompanied with Scholia, and not “ Scholia, accompa- 
nied with the text.” And, in confirmation of my opinion, that the 
MS. which he collated might have Scholia on Acts and Cath. Ep., 
though he is “ sé/en¢ in respect to the Scholia’’ in his description in 
that part, 1 would observe, that Wetsten is not silent in his com- 
mentary ; at Acts xix. 12, he quotes Ammonius in Cod. 10, 11, 16, 
36. Let it be observed, also, that Wetsten, Prol. 144, Seml. 372, 
gives a quotation from Henrici Stephani Thesaurus, of nearly the 
same marginal note, of which he says, “ ex iis autem exemplaribus 
antiquis, quee ad N. 'T. editionem undique conquisiverat pater meus, 
unum heec margini adscripta de vocabulis illis habebat [ Acts xix. ae ct 
Now, if this was not «, what was it? Let Wetsten, however, be 
wrong, if you please, in ascertaining ce; still, it is fact, that he held 
No. 15 of Stephanus to be a MS. which had the Acts and Cath. Ep. 
So far, then, from his actually believing that Stephanus could have 
only the MSS. cited in the margin of that division, (— non nisi septem) 
he gave it as his deliberate judgment, after collating the supposed te, 
that one of those taken to furnish opposing readings in the Revela- 
tions, though never once cited in the Acts and Cath. Ep., might still 
have that division. What says the learned translator to this ? 

The note proceeds (p. 782, n. 275)—* There is a circumstance 
relative to this manuscript which is worthy of notice. Wetsten, Gries- 
bach, Michaelis, with other eminent critics, are of opinion, that it is 
the very manuscript which Stephens quoted by the title Codex ce. 
Now, if this be true, it necessarily follows, that Stephens had not seven 
only, as is generally, and with reason, supposed, but eight manuscripts 
of the catholic epistles.’’ ‘The conspiring critics fixing, as we have 
said, on the division of the Acts and Cath. Ep. for their grand assault, 
have not only generally, but uniformly supposed, that Stephanus had 
in no place more than the MSS. cited in the division where it occurs ; 
and, of course, they have laid it down, as we have seen, that he had 
seven only of the catholic epistles. And reason good for such an 
assumption : upon that, and that only, could they overturn the “ credit” 
that was “ ever attached to the pretensions of the editor on the forma- 
tion of the text.’’ (Lect. vi. p. 108.) But can they assign any other 
reason for their disciples believing such an assumption but the ipse dixit 
of their masters ? I have looked with some anxiety, and the only one 
that I have seen offered, is in the translator’s Letters, Pref. p. xx, “Tu 
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the catholic epistles, Stephens has quoted only seven manuscripts ; 
consequently, in these epistles he collated only seven; for, if he had 
collated more, he, of course, would have quoted more.”’ The proot 
rests, then, on the axiom, that if he had collated more documents, he 
would have quoted more. Well, then, suppose 1 were to face round 
here on Stephanus’s accusers, upon their favourite object of attack, as 
1 did upon the “ glaring evidence,” and were again to say, Stephanus 
has quoted but one printed document, consequently he had but one, 
for if he had collated more, he, of course, would have quoted more ; 
there fore, i in all those places where you tell me he followed « printed 
guides,” if he did not copy from the Complutensian, (a charge that is 
now out of fashion, except for the Revelation,) he must have had his 
text from manuscript. Would this most acute writer have hesitated 
one moment in exposing the cheat? Would he not have told me, that 
citing for opposing readings to the folio was not collating for the text 
of the O mirificam, and that the Complutensian was selected out of 
“omnibus peene impressis’’? But the Docti et Prudentes tell 

that they sometimes say the number of MSS. quoted by Stephens 
amounted to sixteen, and at other times that they amounted only to 
fifteen, according as they include the Complutensian edition or not, 


(p. 861, note 45.) W ould they, then, be pleased to include the Com- 
plutensian on this occasion, and say that Stephanus had only eight 
manuscripts of the catholic epistles of both sorts, both of those that 
were written and those “ vetustissima scripta’’ which the bookse ller 
himself denominated editio, and described as “ quee fuit excusa,”’ and 
which the vulgar, at this day, call print? I suspect not. I suspect 


that they would admit that he might have “ collated’ some MSs. of 
the same sort as the Complutensian, and yet not have quoted them. 

I think also that they might be induced to allow that some of these 
might possibly contain the Acts and Cath. E p.; why, then, might not 
this be the case with the other sort of MSS. w hich the bookseller and 
the vulgar call written copies ? Why might not ce and es both of them 
have the Acts and Cath. Iup., though they did not come into the 
selection of opposing MSS. to the first volume ? By the learned 
translator's own acknowledginent, Wetsten, Griesbach, Michaelis, with 
other eminent critics, are of opinion, that ce had the Acts and Cath. 

IMp., though they themselves condemn Ste phanus for frequently giving 
his text in this division “ without MS. authority,” upon the sole ground 
of his having only the cited MSS.— non nisi septem.” Let me, 

however, have been totally wrong in so pertinaciously controverting 
the axiom, that an editor who gives various readings could not make 
a selection out of his documents for that purpose ; still, by some means 
or other, the learned translator has been, like Le Long, ascribing to 
Stephanus an acevracy which, as Mr, Travis’s other great correspon- 
dent shews, is what fact and « xperience will not Justify § and it is upon 
this that he has been pronouncing the  bookse ler’? to be guilty, And 
for this fact and this experience we stand on pretty high ground, when 
we heap Ossa upou Pelion,—when we base the testimony in Le Long, 

and pile up Wetsten and Griesbach, and Fleischer and Michaelis, and 
surmount the whole with Porson iianeeit all declaring, that when 
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Stephanus has been found guilty on the ground that “ non habuisse 
codices (ers catholicarum manuscriptos plures quam septem 
illos ¢, e, Z, 0, «, ea, ey, One of the fifteen cited MSS,, one of those 
that was selected to furnish opposing readings to the next division 
(Revelations) actually had the Acts and Cath. Ep., though never 
cited in it. Still we have that which ove rtops this Himmaleh of eri- 
ticism. ‘The learned writer himself has carried the identity of te to 
such a degree of certainty as never was attained in any other case, 
and never can be again, except ts, whenever it may be brought to 
light out of the “ obscurity in which it is at present buried.” See 
Appendix to Letters, p. 99())—232. The poor Archdeacon had ex- 
ulted in finding that a reading, for which Stephanus quoted ce at 
| Cor. i. 6, did not appear in the royal MS. now numbered 237, for- 
merly 2869; whereas the reading of one of the unmarked MSS. 

might so easily be ascribed to te, where the MS. was not taken to be 
regularly collated with the text of the folio, but only a few chance 
readings set down. But, as Griesbach justly says, “ Cum vero ex 
Apocalyps, ingentem lectionum copiam attulerit Wetstenius, qui 
hunece libellum totum perlegerat, facile dijudicare potuit, utrum Re- 
gius iste 2869 idem codex sit, quem Stephanus ce appellaverat. Nulli 
igitur dubitamus assensum preebere Wetstenio Le Longii testimonium 
confirmanti.”’ Prol. xxiii., Lond. xxxiv. And the learned translator 
of Michaelis himself, having shewn how slight Le Long's proof was 
respecting the eight royal MSS. that Ste phanus selec ted to oppose his 
folio, observes upon what different grounds Wetsten’s labours place 
us with respect to that and one other; ii. p. 791, note 289, “ Two of 
them, namely, the Codices Regii 2861 and 2869, which Le Long sup- 
poses to be the same as the Codices Stephani y, and c«, have been 
comple tely collated by Wetsten, whose collation strengthens the opi- 
nion of Le Long. As far as concerns, therefore, the Codex n and the 
Codex te, we have additional evidence in favour of the opinion that 
they are the same as the Codices Regii 2861 and 2869, because Wet- 
sten has found that, not four only, but the readings quoted i in general 
in Stephens’s margin from the Codices » and ce are found in the Cod. 
Regii 286] and 2869." And above all, with respect to «, Mr. Travis 
stands thus rebuked by his correspondent, p. 220, note 119—« This 
is an admirable specime n of critical judgment. A single contradiction 
is to prove non- identity in the case of a MS. which Stephens has 
quoted in the Apoc: aly pse alone two-hundred-and-forty times.’ Still, 

we are told, “it is with reason supposed” that Ste phi inus had those 
seven MSS only of the catholic epistles, and on that reason the man’s 
euilt is maintained as stiffly as ever. Yes, with all the Addenda et 
Corrigenda that are prefixed to these notes of the second volume, in 
the first edition, Cambridge, 1793, and with all the other corrections 
made in the second edition, 1802, this note 275, p. 776, first edition, 
is continued without the change of a letter, see ond edition, p. 782, and 
in the subsequent editions. And “ in the case ofa MS. which Stephens 
has quoted 240 times in the Apocalypse,’’ doubts are inculeated, 
which T think the Cloten himself would hardly have dared to insi- 
huate in a subsequent edition, KRANCIS HuYsie. 
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LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO I. 


In the opposition which Ambrose made to the Arians, as already re- 
lated, there is no appearance of his appealing to any law of the 
empire, in justification of his refusal to surrender the Basilica to them. 
He rested it upon the simple basis of the divine law, a common-sense 
argument which there was noevading. ‘The Basilica has been made 
over to Christ; the church is his trustee; | am its ruler. I dare not 
alienate the Lord’s property. He who does so, does it at his peril.’ 
Indeed, he elsewhere expressly repudiates the principle of dependence 
on human law. “ Non lex Eecclesiam congregavit,” he says, “ sed 
fides Christi.” Bui it so happened that human law was also on his side, 
The elder Valentinian had deprived the Arians of the privileges of citi- 
zens; so that the acts of the court, in recognising them asa party, were 
illegal as well as irreligious. Justina persuaded her son to repeal the 
obnoxious act; and, not content with gaining for the heresy a civil 
toleration, she made it a capital offence in any one, either publicly or 
privately, even by petition, to interfere with their assemblies; a pro- 
vision which admitted a fair, and might also bear (and did in fact 
receive) a most tyrannical interpretation. Benevolus, the secretary of 
state, from whose office the edict was to proceed, refused to draw 
it up, and resigned his place ; but of course others less scrupulous were 
easily found to sueceed him. At length it was promulgated on the 
21st of January of the next year, A.p. 3886, and a fresh attempt soon 
followed on the part of the court, to get possession of the Portian Basi- 
lica, which was without the walls. 

The line of conduct which Ambrose had adopted remained equally 
clear and straight, whether before or after the repeal of the Anti- Arian 
act: it was his duty to use all the means which Christ has given the 
church to prevent the profanation of the Basilica. But soon a new 
question arose for his determination. An Imperial message was 
brought him to retire from the city at once with any frie nds _ 
chose to attend him. It is not certain whether this was intended’ 
an absolute command, or (as his words rather imply) a recomme et \- 
tion on the part of government to save themselves the odium, and him 
the suffering, of pub ic and more severe proceedings. Even if it were 
the former, it may be disputed whether a Christian bishop, so circumn- 
stanced, ought to obey it; for what was it but in other words to say, 
“ Depart from the Basilica, and leave it us’’ ?—the very order which 
he had already withstood. The words of seripture, which bid Chris- 
tians, if persecuted in one city, flee to another, are evideutly, from the 
form of them, a discretionary rule, grounded on the expedie ney ol 
each occasion, as it arises, A threat is not a persecution, nor is a 
command; and, though we are bound to obey our civil rulers, the 
welfare of the church has a prior claim upon our obedience, Tlie 
suffragans of Ambrose took this view of the case; and accordingly he 
determined to stay in Milan, till removed by main force, or cut off by 








he 
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violence. The reader shall hear his own words in a sermon which 
he delivered upon the occasion :— 


You seem on a sudden to be unusually disturbed, and to be listening to what T am going 
to say. What can be the reason of this? Is it that you saw or heard that an imperial mes- 
sage has been brought to me by the tribunes, desiring me to depart hence whither 1 would, 
and to take with me all who would follow me? What! Did you fear that | would desert the 
church, and, for fear of my life, leave my flock? Yet you might have attended to my answer. 
I said that I could not, for an instant, entertain the thought of deserting the church, in 
that I feared the Lord of all more then the emperor of a day; in truth, that, should force 
hurry me off, it would be my body, not my mind, which suffered the violence ; that, should 
he act in the way of kings, I was prepared to suffer after the duty of a prelate. 

Why, then, are you disturbed ? will never leave you of my own will; but, if com- 
pelled, I may not resist. I shall still have the power of lamenting, of weeping, of moaning ; 
when armed soldiers, when Goths assail me, still tears are my weapons, for such are a pre- 
late’s strength. In any other way FE neither ought to resist, nor am able; but as to retiring 
and deserting the church, it is not my way; and for this plain reason, lest 1 seem to do so 
from dread of some heavier punishment. Ye yourselves know that it is my principle to sub- 
mit to the civil power, but not to give way to it; to present myself readily to legal punish- 
ment, whatever it may be...........scceeeeeeeeeeeeee A proposal was made to me to deliver up 
the church plate. I made answer that I was ready to give any thing that was my own, 
estate or house, gold or silver; but that I could withdraw no property from God's temple, 
nor surrender what was put into my hands to keep safe and not to surrender, Besides, 
that I had a care for the Emperor's well-being ; since it was as little safe for him to receive 
as for me to surrender ; and I entreated him to suffer the words of a free-spoken prelate, for 
his own good, and keep clear of injuring his Lord.......... 

You recollect to-day’s lesson about holy Naboth and his vineyard. The king asked him 
to make it over to him, as a ground, not for vines, but for common pot herbs. What was 
his answer?) ** God forbid I should render to thee the inheritance of my fathers!" The 
king was saddened when another's property was justly denied him; next he was beguiled by 
a woman’s counsel, Naboth shed his blood rather than give up his vines. Shall he refuse 
his vineyard, and we surrender the church of Christ ? 

What contumacy then was there in my answer to the government? I did but say, ‘ God 
forbid I should surrender Christ's heritage !.......... added, the heritage of our fathers ; yes, 
of our Dionysius, who died in exile for the faith’s sake, of Eustorgius the Confessor, of My- 
rocles, and of all the other faithful bishops in the sacred line. 1 answered as a prelate; let 
him act as a king; but he shall rob me of my life rather than of my fidelity.......... 

In what respect was my answer other than respectful? Does the emperor wish to tax 
us? Ido not refuse it. The church lands pay taxes. Does he require our lands? He may 
claim them, we will not prevent him. The contributions of the people will suffice for the 
poor. Let not our enemies make our lands a complaint against us ; they may take them, if 
it please the emperor ; not that I give them, but I make no opposition. Do they seek my 
gold? I can truly say, silver and gold I seek not. But they bring against me my raising 
contributions. I have no fear of the charge. I confess I have stipendiaries ; they are pau- 
peres Christi, THE POOR OF CHRIsT’s FLOCK, a treasure which Tam well used in collecting. 
May this at all times be my offence, to exact contributions for the poor. And if they aecuse 
me of maintaining my station by means of them, I am far from deuying, I court the charge, 
The poor are my security, but it is by their prayers. Blind though they be, lame, feeble, 
and aged, yet they have a strength greater than that of the stout warriors. In a word, 
charity to them is a claim upon the Lord —as itis written, “ He who giveth to the poor, lendeth 
to God”—whereas the instruments of war bave oftentimes no hold upon divine merey. 

They say, too, that my hymns have that in them which misleads the people. I frankly 
confess this also. Truly they have in them a high strain above all earthly influence. For 
can any strain be more soul-compelling than the confession of the Holy Trinity, which is 
proclaimed day by day by the voice of the whole people? Each is eager to rival his fellows 
in confessing, as he well knows how, in sacred verses, his faith in Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. assesses 

No one can deny that we pay to our sovereign the highest honour, What indeed can be 
higher than to style him a son of the church? In saying this, we are reverend to him without 
transgressing God. For the emperor is within the church, but not over the church ; and a 
religious sovereign seeks, not rejects the church's aid. ‘This is our doctrine, modestly owned, 
hut euforced without wavering. Though they threaten fire, or the sword, or exile, in its most 
fearful shape ; we, ¢ hrist’s poor servants, have learned not to fear. And to the fearless nothing 
frightful van happen; as scripture says, “ Their blows are like the arrows of a child.” 


Mention is made in this extract of the Psalmody which Ambrose 
adopted about this time. ‘The history of its introduction is curiously 
| ‘ . 
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connected with the subject before us, and interesting inasmuch as this 
was the beginning of a change in the style of church music, which 
spread over the West, and continues even among ourselves to this 
day. 

Soldiers had been sent, as in the former year, to surround the Por- 
tian Basilica, in order to prevent the ‘atholie service there; but 
being themselves Christians, and afraid of excommunication, they 
went so far as to allow the congregation to enter, but would not let 
them leave the building. This was not so great an inconveni- 
ence to them as might appear at first sight; for the early Basilicas 
were not unlike the heathen temples, or our own collegiate chapels, 
i.e. part of a range of buildings, which contained the lodgings of the 
ecclesiastics, and formed a fortress in themselves, which could easily 
be blockaded from within or without. Accordingly, the people re- 
mained shut up within the sacred precincts some days, and the bishop 
with them. ‘There seems to have been a notion too, that he was to 
be seized for exile or put to death; and they actually kept about him 
to “see the end,” to suffer with him or for him, according as their 
tempers and principles led them. Some went so far as to barricade 
the doors of the Basilica; nor could Ambrose prevent this proceeding, 
unnecessary as it was, from the good feelings of the soldiery towards 
them, and indeed impractic able in that completeness which could 
alone answer the purpose of security. 

Some persons may think that og rose ought to have used his 
utmost influence against it, Whereas in his sermon to the people he 
merely insists on its uselessness, ace urges the propriety of looking 
simply to God, and not at all to such e xpedie nts, for deliverance. it 
must be recollected, however, that he and his people i in no sense drew 
the sword from its sheath ; the church, as a body, or its bishop (if we 
will) acted as an individual Christian might act (as all will allow), so 
situated, Ambrose had violated no law ; his life, as the history shews, 
was sought by a tyrant : without using any violence, he w ithdrew him- 
self from the blow as long as he could; maintaining himself upon 
ground which was not the emperor's property. However, it was evi- 
dently a very uncomfortable state of things for a Christian prelate, who 
might seem to be responsible for all the consequences, yet was without 
control over them. A riot might commence any moment which it 
would not be in his power to arrest. Under these circumstances, with 
admirable presence of mind, he contrived to keep the people quiet, and 
to direct their minds to higher objects than those around them, by 
psalmody. Sacred chanting had been one « espec ial way in which the 

eatholies of Antioch had kept alive, in Arian times, the spirit of ortho- 
doxy. And trom the first a peculiar kind of singing—the antiphonal orre- 
sponsorial, answering to our cathedral chanting—had been consecrated, 
as then,.to the celebration of the sacred doctrine which heresy assailed. 
Ignatius, the disciple of St. Pete r, is said to have introduced the prac- 
tice into the church of Autioch, in the doxology to the Trinity, Fla- 
vian, afterwards bishop of that see, revived it during the Arian usur- 
pation, to the great edification and encouragement ‘of the oppressed 
catholics. Chrysostom used it in the vigils at Constantinople, in op- 
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position to the same heretical party; and similar vigils had) been 
established by Basil in the monasteries of Cappadocia, ‘The assembled 
multitude, confined day and night within the gates of the Basilica, 
were in the situation of a monastic body without their discipline, and 
Ambrose rightly considered that the novelty and solemnity of the ori- 
ental chants would both interest and sober them during the dangerous 
temptation to which they were now exposed. The expedient had even 
more successful results than the bishop had anticipated; the soldiers 
were affected by the music, and took part in it ; and, as we hear nothing 
more of the blockade, we must suppose that it thus ended, the govern- 
ment being obliged to overlook what they could not prevent. 

It may be interesting to the reader to see Augustine's notice of this 
occurrence, and the effect of the psalmody upon himself, at the time of 
his baptism. 

The pious populace, (he says in his Confessions, ) was keeping vigils in the church, prepared 
to die, O Lord, with their bishop, thy servant. There was my mother, thy handmaid, sur- 
passing others in anxiety and watching, and making prayers her food. 1, uninfluenced as yet 
by the fire of thy Spirit, was roused however by the terror and agitation of the city. Then 
it was that hymns and psalms, after the oriental rite, were introduced, lest the spirits of the 
flock should fail under the wearisome delay. 

In the same passage, speaking of his baptism, he says :— 


How many tears I shed during the performance of thy hymns and chants, overcome by the 
notes of thy sweetly singing church. My ears drank up those sounds, and they distilled into 
my heart as sacred truths, and overflowed thence again in pious emotion, and gushed forth 
into tears, and 1 was happy in them. 


Elsewhere he says i— 


Sometimes, from over-jealousy, I would entirely put from me and from the church the 
melodies of the sweet chants which we use in the Psalter, lest our ears seduce us ; and the way 
of the Alexandrian Athanasius seems the safer, who, as I have often heard, made the reader 
chant with so slight a change of note, that it was more like speaking than singing. And 
yet, when I call to mind the tears I shed when I heard the chants of thy church in the 
infancy of my recovered faith, and reflect that at this time I am affected, not by the mere 
music, but by the subject, brought out, as it is, by clear voices and appropriate tune, then, 
in turn, I confess how useful the practice is. 

Such was the influence of the Ambrosian chants when first intro- 
duced at Milan by the celebrated prelate whose name they bear ; 
there they are in use still, in all the majestic austerity which gave 
them their original power, and a great part of the western church uses 
that modification of them which Gregory the Great introduced at Rome 
in the seventh century. 

Ambrose implies, in the sermon from which extracts were given 
above, that a persecution, reaching even to the infliction of bodily suf- 
ferings, was at this time afflicting the bishops of the Exarchate. Cer- 
tainly he himself was all along in imminent peril of his life, or of sudden 
removal from Milan. However, he made it a point to frequent the 
public places and religious meetings, as usual ; and indeed, it appears 
that he was as safe there as at home, for he narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation from a hired ruffian of the empress’s, who made his way to 
his bed-chamber for the purpose. Magical arts were also practised 
against him, as a more secret and certain method of ensuring his de- 
struetion, 
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1 ought to have mentioned, before this, the challenge sent to him by 
the Arian bishop to dispute publicly with him on the sacred doctrine 
in controversy ; but was unwilling to interrupt the narrative of the 
contest about the Basilica. I will here translate portions of a letter 
sent by him, on the occasion, to the emperor. 


Clementissimo Imperatori et beatissimo Augusto VALENTINIANO, AMBROsIUS 
episcopus— 


I have received orders from Dalmatius, at your Majesty’s desire (as he assures me), to 
choose umpires, as Auxentius*™ has done on his part. Not that he informed me who they 
were which had already been chosen ; but merely said that the dispute was to take place in 
the consistory, in your Majesty’s presence, as final arbitrator of it. 

I trust my answer will prove satisfactory. No one should call me contumacious, if I say 
that your father, of blessed memory, not only sanctioned by his declaration, but even by a 
law, the following principle :—That in causes of faith, or any ecclesiastical function, the 
judges should be both competent by rank and belonging to our profession ; in other words, he 
would have prelates decide about prelates. And this extended even to the case of allegations 
of immorality.......... 

When was it ever heard, most gracious Sovereign, that in a question of faith laymen 
should be judges of a bishop?) What! Has adulation of human power so bent our backs 
that we have forgotten the rights of the church, that I should of myself put into another's 
hands what God has bestowed upon me? Once grant that a layman may set a bishop right, 
and see what will follow. The layman must discuss, while the bishop listens ; the bishop 
must be the pupil of the layman. Yet, whether we turn to scripture or history, who will ven- 
ture to deny that in a question of faith, in a question, I say, of faith, it is the bishop's bu- 
siness to judge a Christian emperor, not the emperor to judge the bishop ? 

If, through God's blessing, you live to be old, then you will have your thoughts concerning 
the fidelity of that bishop who places the rights of the clergy at the mercy of laymen. Your 
father, who arrived, through God's blessing, at maturer years, was in the habit of saying, “1 
have no right to judge between bishops ;” but your Majesty says, “ I ought to judge.’’ He, 
even though baptized into Christ’s body, thought himself unequal to the burden of such a 
judgment; your Majesty, who still have to earn atitle to the blessed sacrament, claims to 
judge in a matter of faith, a stranger though you be to the grace by which the faith is re- 
VERIO. ccccscecs 

But Ambrose is not so precious to the church, as to dare for his own sake to degrade its 
priesthood. One man’s life is net so precious as the dignity of all those bishops who have 
advised me to this address, and who suggested that, since heathens, perhaps, or Jews, might 
be the choice of Auxentius, we should, in fact, be giving them to triumph over Christ, in 
allowing them to decide concerning Christ. What would pleasure them but blasphemics 
against Him ?—What would satisfy them but the profane denial of his divinity—agreeing, 
as they do, full well with the Arian, who pronounces Christ to be a creature, the very creed 
of Jews and heathens ?......... I would have come to your Majesty's court, to offer these re- 
marks in person; but neither my bishops nor my people would let me, for they said, that, 
when matters of faith were discussed in the church, the people ought to be present. 

I could have wished your Majesty had omitted the alternative, which you sent me—that 

else I might betake myself to exile, whither | would. Iwas abroad every day, no one 
guarded me. I was at the mercy of all the world; surely then you should have secured my 
departure to a place of your own choosing. Now the bishops say to me, ‘* There is little 
difference between voluntarily leaving and betraying the altar of Christ; for when you leave 
you betray it. ......... . 
May it please your Majesty graciously to accept this apology of mine for declining to appear 
in the imperial court. T have not learned to attend it, except in your behalf; nor have | 
the skill to strive for victory within the palace, neither knowing, hor caring to know, its 
secrets. 

Ego Ambrosius Episcopus hune libellum obtuli Clementissimo Imperatori et beatissimo 
Augusto Valentiniano. 


The reader will observe an allusion in the last sentence of this de- 
fence to a service Ambrose had rendered the emperor and his mother, 


* The Arian bishop, who had lately come from the East to Milan, had taken the name of 
Auxentius, the heretical predecessor of Ambrose. 
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upon the murder of Gratian; when, at the request of Justina, he un- 
dertook the dithcult embassy to the usurper Maximus, and was the 
means of preserving the peace of Italy. 


N. 


ON VPHILIPPIANS i. 15. 


Sir,—This text has always appeared to me to be one of consi- 
derable uncertainty in the Greek. 6 yap Oede éorew 6 évepyoy tv 
tiv cal ro SéNew Kal 7d évepyeiy trip ripe ebeokiac. According 
to our authorized version, the meaning would seem plain and un- 
questionable. tzéo rije evcoxiac, “of his good pleasure,’ “ ex arbitrio 
ejus.’ And so Schleusner, alter various senses of imép, says 6— 
secundum, juxta—Phil, i. 13. ineép Tije evdoxiac, secundum benig- 
nam suam voluntatem, i. 9. Karé ry eidoxiay abrov, Eph. i. 15. So 
also Cameron (Crit. Sacr.), “ Non est quod quis miretur insolentiam 
particulee treo quee hic pro xara posita est. Nam quod hoe loco apos- 
tolus trép rije evcoxiag dicit, alibi car& riy ebcoxiay dixit, Eph. i 9. 
Nempe nihil est ejusmodi enallagis frequentius, Sic 2 ‘Thess. ii. 1. 
Rogamus vos, inquit apostolus, ixép rije mapovoiac, pro Cece rij¢ mapov- 
oiac. 

There seems to be great difficulty in admitting such an enallage 
of prepositions as is here spoken of, especially as (whatever may 
be thought of the instance cited from 2 Thess.) there is no other case 
in the New Testament where the preposition iép is so changed. 

The other set of interpretations, in which evéoxia is rendered the 
good-will or desire of the Philippians themselves, seems to be still 
more inadmissible. 

The words eicoxéw and EVCOKIA, as applied to God, in the New Testa- 
ment, seem to bear two distinguishable meanings : (1) God's consilium, 
purpose or decree; so Luke xii. 832; 1 Cor, i. 21; Gal. i, 15; Matt. 
ii, 26; Luke x. 21; Eph. i.5—9. (2) God's approbation; so Matt. 
ili, 17; xvii. 5; Mark i. 11; Luke ii. 22; | Cor. x. 5; Heb. x. 6, 8; 
2 Thess. i. 12. 

The most usual meaning of izép is thus given by Schleusner :— 
1. ad, innuens causam finale om. John xi. 4, hie morbus ovK EaTi mpog 
Savarov &dXN vrép rijc CdEne rod Oeov. Hic morbus non est lethalis, sed 
ad gloriam Dei tendit iva dofaaSy 6 Yivg rov Ocovd ée' abrije, ut in sequen- 
tibus explicatur. 

Applying this very apposite instance to our present passage, imép 
Tie EvcoKiacg may be held (supposing UTED to be used in its common 
sense) equivalent to iva evcoxn (6 Ocde, doubtless. ) 

If this be so, two meanings are readily borne by the words: the one, 
(évepyav) 7 iva evcoKy, which may be expressed in the words of Clarius 
(Crit. Sacer.) ut impleat in nos suam bonam voluntatem et consilium ; 
the other, (Evepy eiv) 1 iva eve OK) to ac t, w nth a riew to Fis approbation. 

My object in making these observations, is not to shew any prefer- 
ence for one of these interpretations over the othe T; but merely to 
point out that the words so expressive (and expressive of only one 
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meaning) in the English version, may really bear anothvr somewhat 
different one. Those who know how perversely the letter of scrip- 
ture is sometimes interpreted, will feel that even such small objects 
are not without their use. For myself, I adopt the language of old 
Bishop Sanderson upon the similar question :—“ Both expositions are 
good, and I rather embrace both than prefer either. I ever held it a 
kind of honest spiritual thrift, where there are two senses given of one 
place, both agreeable to the analogy of faith and manners, both so 
indifferently applicable to the words and scope of the place, as that 
it is hard to say which was rather intended,—though there was but 
one intended, yet to make use of both. And so will we.”’ (2 Serm. 
ad Clerum, p. 25.) I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


G. M. 


KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 


Dear Sir,—We are often charged by members of the Kirk with 
having attempted to force episcopacy, or, as they stigmatized it, 
prelacy, upon them by compulsory means. Let History give her own 
account of this matter. Whether the doctrine and discipline of the 
kirk were spontaneously embraced by the people, from a pure con- 
viction of their scriptural warranty, or from a fear of civil penalties, 


will best appear from the following proclamation, taken verbatim 
out of the confession of faith :— 


“« The King’s Majestie’s Charge to ali Commissioners and Ministers within this 
realm, 


“ Seeing that we and owr household have subscribed and given this public con- 
fession of our faith to the good example of our subjects : we command and 
charge all commissioners and ministers to crave the same confession of their 
parishioners and proceed against the refusers according to our laws and order of 
the kirk, delivering their names and lawful processe to the ministers of our 
house with all haist and diligence, under the paine of fourtie pound to be taken 
from their stipend, that we with the advice of our counsell maie take order with 
sik proud contemners of God and our laws. 


Subscribed with our hand at Halyrudhus, 1580, the 2 daie of March; the 
14 zeir of our reigne.” 


This very much reminds me of Trajan’s instructions to Pliny. But 
it may be said, that this proclamation of “ the king’s majesties’’ does 
not prove that the preachers of that day, John Knox, * Andrew Mel- 
ville, and all the rest of them, agreed with its popish spirit. The 
following acts of the General Assembly, will also put this point fair 
and square. 


a 








= q e > +e ° . ° 
In a former number of the British Magazine, an argument in favour of the 
church establishment was drawn from the fact. that the sons of wealthy presbyterians 
who are able to educate them for the episcopal church, are generally sent into it. 


Outrageous as Knox was for the kirk himself, it is remarkable that he sent both his 
sons to Oxford. 
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“ Assembly, April 1581, Sess. 9. 


“« Act approving the Confession of Faith. 


“‘ Anent the confession laitlie set forth be the king’s majesties proclamation 
and subscribit be his heines (highness), the kirk in ane voyce acknawledges 
the said confession to be ane trew christian and faithful confession, to be 
agreit unto, be sik as trulie professe Christ and his trew religion ; and the 


tenor theirof to be followit out defauldly (faithfully) a@s the same is laid out in 
the said proclamation.” 


“Assembly, October 1581, Sess. 5. 
“ Act enjoining all persons to subscribe the Confession of Faith. 


“For swameikle (forasmuch) as the King’s Majesty, with advyse of his 
counsell hes sett out and proclaimit ane Godlie confessione of Faith, to be 
embracit be all his trew subjects : and be the same expreslie giving command- 
ment to the ministere to proceed against quhatsumever persons that will not 
acknawledge and obseryve the same, quherin great negligence has been seen 
far by the dewty and office of trew pastors; herefoir the kirk and assembly 
present hes enjoinit and concludit, that all ministers and pastors within their 
bounds, with all expedient and possible dilgence, ewecute the tenor of his ma- 
jesties proclamation betwixt and the next synodal assemblies of every province, 
and present before the synodal assemblies to the moderator theirof their dutiful 
diligence in this behalf, to be reported to the next general assemblie of the 


kirk, under the paine of deprivatione of the saids ministers from the function 
of the ministrie that beis negligent herein.” 


From an act passed December 20, 1688, including the space of fifty- 
three years, it appears that the kirk maintained this offensive warfare 
against allreligious “ norations,”’ with more than one generation. It 
would be too tedious to transcribe the whole. “ The assembly or- 
daineth that all ministers, masters of universities, colleges, and schools, 
and all others who have not subscribed the said confession and cove- 
nant, shall subscribe the same,’’ to be maintained “ ad perpetuam rei 
memoriam. 

In 1639, when it appears that the assembly, suspecting that his 
majestie was rather playing loose with them, presented a petition for 
the better establishment of the kirk, another act was passed “ ordain- 
ing the said confession and covenant to be subscribed, in dime coming, 
by all his majestie’s subjects of this kingdom, of what rank and quality 
soever.”’ The assembly not satisfied with having got the parliament 
to command “all liege subjects” to subscribe it, “in al humility 
farther supplicated his majesty’s high commissioner and the honour- 
able estates of parliament, by their authority to ratify and enjoin the 
same under all civil pains.’ 

It must not be forgot that there was more in all this than merely 
employing the authority of the state to recommend and establish what 
the triumphant party in religious sentiments held to be the true re- 
ligion. “The tenor theirof,” (viz. of his majesty’s proclamation 
published, and confirmed by statute, in 1581, against all refusers) 
“ to be followit out efauldly”’ "(faithfully) was still in force, 

I close my remarks with observing, that they little know of what 
spirit the church of England 7s, who impute want of toleration to 
her. Like every other society, she has always required an assent to 
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certain tenets from those who wished to be enrolled among her 
members, But those who chose to stay without, whatever their 
opinions were, have, with but few exceptions, had but little reason to 
complain of their condition. It is unfair, moreover, to put the estab- 
lishment of episcopacy, as maintained by Henry and his successors, 
into contrast with that of presbyterianism in Scotland. The cases 
are as far as the poles from each other. In the former, the contest 
was, in the first instance, between popery and protestantism, and after- 
wards between a church and no church. In the latter it was 
between a true and approved church that could be traced up to 
apostolical times, and one at least upon a principle altogether novel and 
untried. Situated as the church of England was for ages, often 
emerging from the troubled waters, in which she had been sunk so 
long, and beset as she was on all sides with enemies seeking to destroy 
her, rigorous, even violent measures were not only justifiable on 
her part, but necessary. Ifshe considered unity of faith essential to 
the happiness of the people and the welfare of the nation, as it ap- 
pears the kirk did, she had on this ground alone a sanctioned reason 
for endeavouring to include all within her pale, which surely the 
kirk, after the union of the two countries, had no claim to. Her in- 
tolerance, in short, had the noble aim of uniting in one religious 
family those whom nature had enclosed within one shore; whereas, 
the others made a division between them,—separated those indeed whom 
it would appear, from their situation to each other, God had joined 
together. 1 am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 


R. b. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 


Sir,— Having lately found a recorded copy of the letter of King Henry 
the Kighth, written in the year 1512, to the Bishops of the several 
dioceses within the province of Canterbury, as his award in determin- 
ing the disputes that had arisen between them and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury relating to their jurisdiction in granting probates, I send 
you a copy, on the presumption that the perusal of it may be accept- 
able to many of your readers, and the more especially as extensive 
reforms are now contemplated in the ecclesiastical jurisdictions, It 
will be observed that this letter distinctly decides, that the archbishop 
was entitled to the probate where the person deceased, at the time 
of his death, had, out of the diocese wherein he dwelt, in one diocese 
or divers dioceses out of (or not being within) such exempt and pecu- 
liar jurisdictions as do not belong to the archbishop or church of Can- 
terbury, goods only, or goods and debts together, to the value of 10/. ; 
but that if the testator had no such goods, or no such goods and debts 
together, the bishops and their adherents only within their respective 
dioceses and jurisdiction should have and take the probate of the 
testament of the testator, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should in no wise intromit or meddle with the same. It is difficult to 
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comprehend how the Prerogative Court can, in face of this award, and 
of the 93d canon of 1603, assume in the present day a power of 
granting probates whether the deceased had or had not at the time of 
his death goods, or goods and debts, of the value of 5/. (by the canons 
of 1603) in some other diocese or peculiar jurisdiction than that 
wherein he died, Your most obedient servant, 


A. B. 


Copy of a letter from King Henry VIIT. to the Bishops of the province of Canter- 
bury, relating to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop and Bishops in granting pro- 
bates and administrations. 


Rreut Revend Fadres in God, right trusty and right welbeloved, We grete 
you well. Not doubting but that ye have in yo" good remembrance that where 
we having knowledge that ther was a plee and processe comenced and hang- 
ing inthe court of Rome, bytwixt you on the oon party, and the most Reverend 
Fadre in God, Tharchebisshopp of Canturbury, on the other partie, for the 
jurisdiction, powere, and auctorite that he pretendeth to have in certayn cases 
to and for the approbacon of testaments within yo" diocises, not oonly to 
your and his manyfold inquietacons, costes, and troubles, but also in a great 
party to the manifest division and dissension of the universall church of this 
our royme, forsomuch as the said mater concerneth and towcheth the same. 
We seying, and the said Most Reverend Fadre in God bee of our counsayl, 
and some of you o" great officers, considred wele that if the said plee should 
long hang in the said court of Rome, where bee continually present thoratours 
of alle princes, it myght by their mysconstrucion, and sinistre reapport for and 
upon our suffrance in that byhalve somewhat redunde to o* dishonour. Seying 
also, that the great and chargeable businesse and burdeyn of the warre that 
we (you) and alle other o* subjectys now have: and the plee in the said 
courte: mete not, nor stande wele togedyr. For theis consideracions and 
divers other, which we have shewed to some of you, and to the said most 
reverend fadre in God in tyme passed : We (as ye wele knowe) by thadvise of 
our counsale, not oonly comanded and straitly charged you, and the said most 
revend fadre in God, for a season and tyl tyme more conevent for that mater 
myght be hadd to suspend and contynue the said plee and processe then hang- 
ing in the said courte of Rome: but also comitted the examiacon and heering 
thereof to certayn of our counseill, to thentent thei shuld endevoir them by 
wise meanes to induce you and the said most revend fadre in God to some 
good concord and reasonable agrement. And forasmoch as the said mater 
hath long hanged byfor our said counsaill, and that they by the same long 
season make us no reapport of the state and condicion therof, and that ther is 
vett for the said Probate of Testaments no less discord and debate bytwyxt 
you and the said most revend fadre in God, than was whan we comitted the 
said mater to thexaminacon of our said counseyll: for theis causes, and many 
other to long to be comitted to writing, and specially bycause our holy fadre 
the pope havying notice that we had taken the said difference into our hands, 
not oonly greatly praysed the same, but also exhorted us to make a good con- 
cord bitwixt vou and the said most revend fadre in God ; which if we dyd not, 
but dyd remytt vou to the said courte of Rome, shuld sumwhat redounde to 
o' dishonour. And tothentent also that ther may for the season some good 
ordre be sett and taken bytwixt you and the said most revend fadre in God 
for the more peasible exercise of the said jurisdicion on both parties tyl bettyr 
tyme may fortune for the resumyng of the said processe in the said courte, if 
and whan the case shal so requyre. And upon hoop that at better laiser ye 
and the said most revend fadre in God by our meanes shal be reduced to 
some final concord and agrement: We, by thadvice of our counsayl wol and 
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ordain, that when the said variances, specially byfore our said counsay|, 
standeth upon theis poyntes following, that is to say, First for Probats of 
Testaments for the hereditaments of dedd men, and for rentys not being 
chattall due: the tyme of the decesse of the said dedd men for the said 
hereditaments: Secundly, for lyke probates by reason that the testator 
the time of his deceasse had goodes oonly (or L debtys oonly) or both 
goodes and debts in dyvers diocese: And, thirdly, for deputing of praisers 
for the preising of the dedd man’s goodes;—Wol and ordeigne in maner 
and forme following, that is to say, First that neither for the said here- 
ditaments, nor for rents not beyng chatall due the tyme of the deth of the 
testatour, for or upon hereditaments, be they oon diocise or moo diocises ; 
neither ye nor the said most revend fadre in God admitte not, take not, medle 
not, nor intromyte with the probate of any such testament for the said here- 
ditaments, seying that it is (as we be duely informed) contrary to our lawes 
that ye or the said most revend fadre in God shuld so doo. And in lykewise 
that neither ye ner the said most reyend fadre in God make ner depute from 
hensforth in no diocise noo preisers to preise dedd mennys godes, considering 
that by such preisers right great extorcions have bee doon and comitted upon 
our subjects. Secundly, and finally, for the said secund article above rehersed, 
we wol and ordeign that if the testatour the tyme of his death out of the 
diocise that he dwelled in had in oon diocise or dyvers diocises out of such 
exempt and peculiar jurisdicions, as do not imediatly apperteigne to the said 
most revend fadre in God and his church of Canturbury, within the province 
of Canturbury, oonly goodes exceding the value of ten pounds, or oonly debts 
not beyng desperate exceding the said sum, or both goodes and debts exced- 
ing togeders in value the same some; the said most revend fadre in God oonly, 
and not ye (during oonly the tyme hereafter lymyted) have and take the pro- 
bate of the testament of the said testatour, and if the said testato™ have no 
such goods only, or no such goods and debts togeder, that than, and in that 
case, ye and your adherents oonly, and eny of you within your diocises and 
jurisdicions, have and take the probate of the said testament of the said tes- 
tatour, and that the said most revend fadre in Godd in no wise intromitte ner 
medle wt the same. And all such ordre and direccion as we have taken as 
above, bytwixt you and the said most revend fadre, touching the probats of 
testaments of dedd men dyyng testate, the same ordre and direccion we wol 
be kept bytwixt you and the said most revend fadre in God for the comission 
of administracon of the goods and debts of men dying intestate. This our 
comanndment and ordinnance to endur oonly by the space of thre yerys next 
comying after the date of theis our lettres. And if during the same tyme ther 
shal fortune any doubte or difficultye to ryse bytwixt you and the said most 
revend fadre in God in, of, or upon any mater, woord, or sentence conteyned 
in of said ordinnances, or any part of the same, We wol that the interpretacon 
and construccen thereof be referred oonly to us and such of our counsey]l as 
we heretofore deputed to be arbitratours. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF ESSEX, 


Sir,—My attention has lately been called to the ecclesiastical sta- 
tistics of the county of Essex, and I send the result of some inquiries 
on the subject. 

There are 415 parishes, which may be arranged thus, in a tabular 
view, shewing at once the description of the preferment, and that of 
the patron :— 
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eS: ers. | sities. porations) cal Ditto London. clesiastics, | Total. 
Rectories. .{ 23 | 18 | Sst ih ie 20 | 6 | 244 
— ——e | esitaiiinessan Seerereeen 
Vicarages.. | 13 | 8 | 6 | We) 5 | 10 2 | Oo 132 
Donatives, &e.| 2 | 1 | 980 | a a o |} 8s | 0 | 39 
ia! | | | 415 


These 415 parishes are held by 343 persons, 
The average population of a parish in Essex (including the large 
towns) is 740, Excluding 15 towns, containing upwards of 8000 in- 


habitants, the average population is abou 
perfect analysis, as under. 


t GOO, 


l send you a more 


Parishes, 
24 ... where the Population does not exceed 100 
OR es rene AOE above 100 andbelow 200 
GD censbeccsddckbuciesonenessas SEP éncsedencnse 300 
DD casdsesdadsthiiabuteodnned y Ge dccstcisates 400 
ED <sctiiinetmuastuanit animes ee 500 
Tn. ccécasdsaswcisaisnentiedents — EE 600 
ee cescncisdbaiacaawienncieanel 9 Se 700 
GD cviccrccuediscavsnnient eenereee TOD cacccuictene ROO 
Ge - wtaccdevceuteses deccddeces SP sdcoceccsds ‘ OM) 
OE .stethusndinatianiamanea a . Loo 
ae ‘tution ¢ EP eikannsbsnts 1500 
TE néuiacabadssasencdinceneins Be  dadansiewens 2000 
BO - acdencevdicdinbdxtbednit sone TE Wiasuiveanie 2500 
& icomene simian ehdocdace SUNN Gdldscdectie 3000 
©. dcrcecnmncedon otis Ee sanachannin 3500 
D utencsietatecmmetiies SE ‘wkbttonianes 4000 
©] sécicatomsccieccdnsecdiianss sick weneesen 4500 
D idvccedduvertsvicetassticneis GOD. cctcddecs . 3000 
E edescebtecens sihatendite taal dA00 
415 


I should mention that the authorities | have consulted are the last 
edition of the Clerical Guide, and the Population Returns for 1831. 
] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


September 23, 1835. 


G. W. R. 


PARISH AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “Sacerdos et Tutor,” in the last number 
of the British Magazine, appears to be sceptical as to the utility or 
practicability of the mode of conducting Sunday and other schools 
recommended by “H.H." in the May number. Who H. H. or 
Sacerdos et Tutor may be, I know not; but from the character of H. 
H's. communication, I have some faint conjecture who he is; and if 
he be the individual whom I suspect, I can assure Sacerdos et Tutor, 
that H. H. is no “ theorist.”” The venerable clergyman to whom I 
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allude as your supposed correspondent H. H., beside a laborious life, 
has sacrificed some £12,000 or £14,000 in providing for a densely po- 

ulated district, where the naturally combined operation of dissent and 
infidelity had divided, torn, and nearly heathenized the population, a 
sound religious instruction, by erecting and endowing a Cuurcn, and 
by building an extensive room for a national and Sunday school. 
“‘Sacerdos’’ will agree with me in asserting that these are not the 
“res geste’’ of a “theorist,” especially of the school of modern 
liberalism ; for theorists and liberals take care that their achievements 
shall not extend beyond the sacrifice of words of lofty but deluding 
pretensions. * 

That the mode described by “H. H.” is not visionary or theoreti- 
cal, I can further assure “Sacerdos et Tutor,” from my own obser- 
vation. For the plan of conducting a Sunday school, and of com- 
manding attention, ‘* without holding the cane or using harsh language,” 
has been for the last ten years carried on successfully under the 
observation of the writer, who, from the establishment of the school in 
1823, to the present time, has regularly taught a class and superin- 
tended the said school before the morning and afternoon full services, 
every Lord’s day. The average number of scholars is from 130 to 
140. This number is divided into classes, each class being 12 or 15 
children. No rigorous coercion is exercised. The printed rules, 
which are simple, are attended to; and this is fully understood by 
both the teachers and the scholars. If a child does wrong, he is 
reasoned with mildly yet firmly, and this produces the desired effect, 
without producing a “disgust” to the school or the object of the 
school. Corporal punishment, and harsh language, I deem incompa- 
tible with the character of a Sunday school, (and my observations 
relate to Sunday schools,) and they will, if used, produce a dislike to 
the object of the school—namely, ReLigion. Having alluded to cor- 
rection, permit me to express my Own opinion, but with great de- 
ference to the opinion of experienced Tutors, that the practice of 
turning the Holy Bible into a correcting rod, by causing a delin- 
quent to commit to memory a certain portion of the bible as a punish- 
ment for his delinquency, is scarcely commendable: for, whether the 
bible, the cane, or the rod be the instrument of castigation, the feeling 
will be the same towards the instrument; and feelings produced in 
childhood and youth are not always eradicated in after years. It is 
a question worthy of consideration, whether or not there is some 
danger of producing in a child a dislike to the word of God by con- 
verting that word into a correcting rod. 

Should “Sacerdos et Tutor” be still doubtful of the efficiency of the 
plan recommended by “H. H.,” and should he deem it worth the 
trouble to have his doubt removed, it will afford the writer great 
pleasure to see him, at any time, as a visitor in the school, and to 

offer to him, most cordially, the rights of hospitality. As I have 
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* See an excellent Tract, “ The History of Mr. Fantom, &c.,” by S. P. C. R. 
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stated some facts, | shall not permit the statement to rest upon anony- 
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mous authority, but | shall subscribe myself, 
Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 
Ep, Epwarps, 
Marsden Parsonage, near Huddersfield, 
Sept. 2, 1853. 


ee ee 


ON CONFIRMATION, 


Sir,—lI trust that none of your re aders will charge me with affect- 
ing to propose any thing new in the present communication. Many 
clergymen have probably been in the habit of following the plan 
which I am going to recommend, and I merely wish to state the 
practical result, so far as my own parochial experience allows me to 
do so. 

1 have long thought that a good effect might be produced if per- 
sons could be brought to receive the sacrament very soon after they 
have appeared before the bishop for confirmation; and it having been 
announced that a confirmation was to be held in my chureh on Satur- 
day, September the 7th, I also gave notice that the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper would be administered on the following Sunday. It 
was explained to the inhabitants, from the pulpit and in private, that 
this special administration of the sacrament was on account of the 
persons who were going to be confirmed ; and these persons were from 
the first prepared for both ceremonies, It is, I trust, unnecessary to 
state, that no persons were required to come to the Lord’s table con- 
trary to their own inclination: and the time was quite sufficient for 
enabling them all to understand the meaning of the sacrament. 

The number of persons confirmed from my parish was 45, of whom 
23 were males and 22 females; the number of the whole population 
being 619. On the following Sunday, 24 persons, who had been con- 
firmed, received the sacrament; of whom 11 were males, and 13 
females: 3 of the females were married, and had received the sacra- 
ment before ; all the rest, both males and females, were young persons, 
averaging the age of 17, none of whom had ever come to the Lord’s 
table. In some cases, the father or mother came with their children ; 
and it was a very gra tifying sight to see them thus kneeling down to- 
gether, to make the public profession of their faith in the death of 
their Redeemer. 

It is the custom in my parish to have the sacrament administered 
on the two Sundays nearest to Michaelmas day. ‘That festival fell, 
this year, on a Sunday; so that we had the sacrament administered 
again after an interval of two Sundays; and on Sunday, the 29th, 
8 more persons who had been confirmed, 3 males and 5 females, 
came to the Lord’s table: so that, out of the whole number of 45, 
29 are now added to the list of communicants. I may add, that the 
whole number of communicants on Sunday, the 29th, was consider- 
ably greater than I have ever known it to be since | have been rector 
of the parish. 1 feel convinced that an impression has been pro- 

Vou, IV.—Nor. 1833 4p 
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duced upon some of the parents; and not a few persons, whom | 
never saw before at the Lord’s table, came on this occasion. 
[am not sanguine enough to suppose that the good effect which 
was intended to be produc ed in the children will be equally visible 
in all of them, nor is it probable that they will all continue as con- 
stant communicants as might be wished ; but the first ste p has been 
taken: before they have conceived any undefined and superstitious 
dread of the solemn cere mony, and be fore their consciences re proach 
them for any gross or flagrant sins, the *y have been brought to feel 
and acknow ledge that they stand in ne ed of a Saviour, We may, 
at least, hope that some of them have now begun a custom which 
they will carry with them through life; and if any of my clerical 
brethren should be induced to try a similar e xperiment, I hope they 
will communicate the result of it to your readers, ‘ 
Kowarpd Burron, 
Ewelme, Oct. 1, 1833. 


COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


Sir,—I can venture to give a very short and easy answer to your 
corre spondent X, who doubte w hether or not the festival of the « An- 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary” might expe/ the solemn fast of Good 
Friday. In the list of days of fasting and abstinence, we read :— 

« All the F ridays in ‘the year, except C bitsteae day.” This 
marked exception seems conclusive of a fast not unworthy of obser- 
vation even when viewed apart from your correspondent’s conjecture, 
viz. that the festival does, in the intention of our church, always give 
way to the fast, save when the latter interferes with the Lord's day, 
or the important solemnity of Christmas. Y. 


ee — 
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Zophiel ; or the Bride of Seven, By Maria del Occidente. London: Kennett, 
1833. pp. 261. 
Zoruier is a wild and fanciful tale, full of palm-groves, acacias, palaces. 
gnomes, fallen angels, heathen gods and goddesses, and human beings of sur- 
Hi passing beauty and supernatural qualities. Zophiel is Apollo orientalized, and, 
i having been captivated by the beauty of the heroine Egla, a Jewish maiden, 
| he kills all who attempt the dangerous experiment of wedding her in despite 
of him. Heaven had destined her for Helon, and after Zophiel has thus far 
preserved her from wedding any other, the angel Raphael, under a human 
form, protects her from his further persecution, and she is duly bestowed 
upon her destined bridegroom. The poem will please those who like these 
wild mixtures of human and superhuman, classical and oriental ; and the notes 
contain a variety of very curious and tanciful opinions, chiefly on mythological 
subjects, evide ntly derived from extensive reading. 
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The Time of the End; being a Series of Lectures on Prophetical Chronology. 


By the Rev. W. A. Holmes, B.A. Chancellor of Cashel. London. Seeleys. 
1833. pp. 168, 


Tue object of this work, which consists of eight Lectures, is “to demonstrate 
that the time of the end, the great crisis of the prophetic times, when the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord, and his 
Christ, shall be in the year 1836; and this demonstration will be found to 
depend upon five different computations, each of them conducting to one and 
the same result.” The greater portion of the volume is occupied in attempting 
the establishment of these computations, without entering into any explanation 
ofthe nature of the kingdom of Christ to be established upon earth, while the 
last lecture applies the vision of the witnesses (Rev. x. xi.) to the present per- 
secuted state of the Irish Church, and predicts the fall of the papacy before 
the end of 1835. This statement will sufficiently indicate the nature of the 
work, but it does not lie within the province of the Reviewing department of 
the British Magazine to enter on the discussion of such questions. 


_-. —— 


Re narks on the Advantage of Loan Funds, for the Benefit of the Poor and Indus- 
trious. By Francis Trench. London: Ridgway. 1833. pp. 43. 

Tuis pamphlet, containing valuable facts and instructions as to Loan Societies, 

is earnestly recommended to the attention of the real friends of the poor. 

Loans are one of the best charities; but their object is defeated in all ways 

when the loan is not rigidly repaid. A private person feels reluctant in ex- 

acting it, and then, perhaps, becomes naturally disinclined to give this kind of 


assistance. But a society can exact the repayment, and thus make the charity 
effectual. 


Translation of the Oxford and Cambridge Latin Prize Poems. 2nd series. By 
Nicholas Lee Torre. London: Longman and Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 230, 


Mr. Torre has very considerable power of versification, and has executed 


with success a task which it seems at first sight a little singular that any one 
should undertake. 


—_——- --———_ - 


Archdeacon Hodson’s Second and Third Charges to the Clergy of Stafford, in 
1831 and 1833. London: Hatchards. 1833. 


THERE are a great many valuable remarks and sound views in defence of 
things as they are in these charges. ‘The writer only regrets that so pleas- 
ing and right-minded a writer as Archdeacon Hodson should be so much of 
a Church Reformer, in spite of these sound views. 


“ For Ever,”’ and other Devotional Poems. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. London: MHatchards. pp. 127. 


Tus is a very elegant little volume, full of very pure devotion, and with a 
great deal of pleasing and refined feeling. 


A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Aberdeen, at their Synodical Meeting, 
Aug. 21, 1833. By Bishop Skinner. Aberdeen, 1833. 


A Sermon preached on the above occasion, By the Rev. R. W. Anderson. 
Aberdeen, 1833. 


A rruty Christian and pastoral charge, worthy of the church and the bishop 
from whom it comes. Bishop Skinner, while he maintains the necessity of 
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boldly defending epis cop uhh in prince iy) le s, neve ‘rtheles S dee} ply laments th ei ifide 

and democratic spirit abroad, which, i in destroying religious establishments. 

seeks to destroy religion; and exhorts all true Christians to beware of joining 

in such attempts, though they may not agree in the views or principles of 
] 


P tenlar } ryt ' . 
particula establish its. Je then goes on to deplore the me 


] . Ps } 
viect of the 


sacraments as means of grace, and to enforce the necessity of religious attention 
to church ordinances. 


Mr. Anderson’s sermon is one of truly Christian views, and of sincere and 
} 


heartfelt piety, as well as of thought and beauty in coniposition. 


R port of Pi eodings on a t v1 ge io bli North: vi Ports of China in the Sip 


Lord Amherst, Lond cs ] cllowes. 1833. Pp. 290. 


1! 


Inrs book is well worth reading. It is a curiou picture of Chinese manners 
+ 
t 


" . 1 } “ . ®- 
ered several of the targer ports of Cina 


and took the anthorities by surprise. ‘The people were so far from being afraid 
of or averse from strangers that they received them ea: erly, rea lily, and 
kindly, and the merchants were a iKious to deal with them. (There were 
European goods, by the way, in all these places, ee in the shops.) But 
the authorities could not allow it. Th vy were, however, quite intimidated, 
and submitted in the most curious way. ‘They uttered very serious threats, o1 
rather let them off like a Congreve rocket, and waited to see the effect. When 
no effect took place from these large words, they sat still, and did no more. 


The book too ts a curious picture of English manners, or want of them. 


The conduct of the English party was surely quite unjustifiable. For persons 


without any public character to enter a foreign port, contrary to the orders of 
the authorities, and to the laws of the country,—to treat the magistrates with 
insolence, and to insist on their submitting to degradation, nay, on one oc- 
casion, to go so far as to tear down the door of the town house,’ because things 
did not please them, is conduct not to be justified. The Chinese submitted, 
probably, because they thought that the character of merchant was only an 
assumed one, as they could never believe that real merchants would dare to 
claim privileges which belong only to persons of rank and high station. 


A practical Exposition of St, Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. Robt. 
Anderson, Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, &c. London: WHatchards. 
1833. pp. 4S8o. 


THERE is a very pleasing tone and temper manifested through this volume, 
which is, as its amiable author says, chiefly practical, and displays both 
diligence and reading highly creditable to him. But the fact is, that a prac- 
tical exposition of this great epistle in a series of lectures Is a tremendous 
undertaking. The doctrines handled in it, on a full exposition of which the 
practical exhortation must be built, require more discussion than It can be 
advisable or feasible to bring before a mixt congregation, and ina limited time. 
Mr. Anderson has obviously felt this, and has tried to avoid the most difficult 
questions,—for example, that of predestination. Yet desirable as it 1s, as he 
states, to avoid controversy, one must take either one side or the other, or one 
must say more decidedly than Mr. Anderson does, no Christian ought to think 
of this ” fier, but ou ht to feel that if by God's yrace he as living spiriiually, he 
May ter La confident hr that he shall b accepted ; and that uf he is not so 
living, he has no reason for such hope. 

Stil every one wil pleased with the kind, earnest, and affectionate tone 
of the exhortation, 2nd w rise from the perusal of the volume with great 
respect for its excellent author, 


’ 


it may be well to add, that here and ther , in eypounaing the te “i. Mr. 
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appears rather to wiredraw in his distinctions. For example, chap. i. 18, has he 
auy reason for saying that (aoc era) ungodliness means di stinctly stn against the 
first table, and (acexta) unrighteous ss, against t 
tainly mean sin against God and against 
and there are several other p 


’ > ‘ ‘ 
WoOrh, But are they cel 


e second, as the words cere 
man respectively ? ‘This is ingenious, 


ints of the same kind cleverly taken through the 


The Biblical Cabinet. Vol. VV. A Trausletion of Tholuck’s Commentary on the 
Romans. By tl cev. R. Menzi Vol. 1. Clark. Edinburgh. 1833. 
pp. 58. , 

WisninG every success to this undertaking, the Reviewer notices this volume, 

as a token of the progress of the work, with great satisfaction. But he will not 

attempt to give a general character of it till t cond volume of the Com- 
mentary, embracing the commentary on — most Important parts of the 
epistle, has appeared. Ife earnestly hopes that all | rs of Biblical Criticism 


will give due encouragement to the meritoriou: agers a r. 
The translator has given a very valuable extract from Tholuck, giving an 
account of Rationalism very well summed up. But after reading it, how does 
the learned translator think, that the evils of Rationalism could be exaggerated, 
and why docs he say, that the prejudices against it are the offspring of 
ignorance 2? Is ‘Tholuck then ignorant? or is he prejudiced ? 


If so, why appeal 
to him? If not, can any one have made out a worse ca 


e than he has: 


—— 


A Testimony for Pure and Undefiled Religion. By J. 
Quorndon, Staffordshire. Seeleys. 1833. pp. 120. 


With all due respect for Mr. Roberts and v 


vriters like him, may they be 
asked against whom they are 


fighting, when they attack persons who main- 
tain that man is born innocent, and that they can be justified by their own 
works? These misrepresentations of op pone nts are the causes of half the dis- 
sensions among Christians. Men of all persuasions rely too much in practice 
doubtless, and pride themselves too much on their own excellence. But it is 
idle to suppose that any orthodox Christians maintain ia ¢heory, that they 
need no Redeemer, and it is therefore idle to argue against monsters which do 
not exist. One gets tired too, of the same chimeras, killed by the same giants, 
in the same way, everlastingly. The whole of the book is in the same ex- 
aggerated strain. Mr. Roberts says that the following are general names for 
unconverted Chris oe rs of an harlot, idolaters, &c. &c. And elsewhere 
he implies that gross actual sin is the necessary state previous to arriving at 
conversion, The writer certainly will not enter into the controve rsy on which 
these statements trench. But he would gladly know whether many persons 
think that St. Paul meant to use such terms as those cited above as general 
descriptions of persons such as Mr. Roberts means—viz., persons who, though 
brought to God in baptism, and educated by Christian parents, and living 
within the sound of the gospel, and, as some would say, tnfluenced by it, never- 
theless have not declared themselves to expericnce afterwards the great change 
which he conceives to be necessary to a Christian. 


Religious Establishments tried by the Word of God A Sermon. By the Rev. 
W. Dealtry, D.D., &e. pec ang Rivington wc, 1833. 


fT} , & 


Wuy docs not Dr. Dealtry print this most acute, excellent, and able sermon 
(separating it from the allusions to the Aneage occasion on which it was 
preached, and perhaps some of the less necessa , though very useful notes) in 
the form of a very cheap Tract for the most general circulation? Such a tract, 
so clear and convincing, could not fail to cay ‘ha greatest good, and sucha 
tract is exceedingly wanted 
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558 NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Bishop Doane’s Primary Charge to the Clergy of New Jersey. May 29, 1833. 
Camden, U.S. 1833. 


No brief review can ever do justice to the rich stores of thought and feeling, 
the genuine and warm piety, and the high church principles of Bishop Doane. 
It does honour to the American episcopal church to elect such men, and their 
elevation is warmly hailed by all clergy of right principles here, who feel in- 
terested beyond expression in the welfare of the American branch of the true 
church. 


Bishop Hall Onderdonk’s Second Charge to the Clergy of Pennsylvania. May 22, 
1833. Philadelphia, U.S. 1833. 
Tuts charge, on the Rule of Faith, is so able, sound, and acute, that it ought to 


be reprinted inthis country. A good and sound view of this subject is exceed- 
ingly wanted. 


Sermons on the Death of W. Wilberforce, Esq. By the Rev. Joseph Brown and 
the Rev. T. Mortimer. 


Born these sermons do great honour to the feelings entertained by their 
authors for so eminent and excellent a man as Mr. Wilberforce. Mr. Morti- 
mer’s sermon, too, is obviously that of a very amiable and sincere man. 
Would he not have done well to omit in the pulpit reading a very long and 
very dull and common-place extract from a newspaper, describing the funeral 
of Mr. W., the scarves and hat-bands, &c.? Mr. Brown’s sermon contains 
some very interesting and characteristic anecdotes of Mr. W., doing him high 
honour, rather fitted, however, for a memoir than a sermon. , 

Mr. D’Arblay has preached on the same subject, and doubtless his would be 


a most eloquent discourse on suchatheme. But it has not yet reached the 
author. 


A Farewell Sermon at Nayland, in Suffolk. By the Rev. M. Harrison, A.M, 
Colchester: Walter and Taylor. 1833. 


NeaAR sixty persons signed an address begging Mr. H. to print this sermon, 
and they have done the public a great favour. It is only to be regretted that 


so sound and bold a sermon should not be likely to be more generally known, 
from being printed in the country? 


Memorials of Oxford. No. XI. Oxford: Parker. 


Ir is a duty again to mention this very beautiful and very cheap work, which 
deserves general circulation, as giving almost for nothing an excellent account 


of one of the most venerable and excellent of our institutions, and the most 
beautiful of our cities. 


Memorials of Salisbury. By the Rev. P. Hall. No. V. 


Tuts work also deserves most honourable mention, and does high honour to 
the industry and talents of Mr. Hall. 


The Animal Kingdom. By Baron Cuvier. Translated, with plates. Vol. I. 
Nos. 1, 2, and3. London: Henderson. 


Baron Cuvier’s learned and systematic work is too well known to require 
encomium here. The English translator has done a most acceptable service in 
bringing it before the English public in so cheap and beautiful a form. 
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An Historical Account of the Origin and Progress of Astronomy, with Plates, 


illustrating chiefly the Ancient Systems. By John Narrien, F.R.A.S. Lon- 
don: Baldwin and Cradock. 1833. 


Tats work contains an interesting account of the rise and progress of astro- 
nomy, and views of its state among the various nations of the earth in all ages, 
which can be properly called historical. ‘The author gives strong reasons for 
rejecting the extravagant opinions of its antiquity among the Chinese and 
Hindus. It is a work which cannot fail to be valuable to those who have a 
knowledge of the principles of this science, as it contains a mass of informa- 
tion which is scarcely to be met with elsewhere in so compact a form, 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Tue following is the Circular of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel : — 

“ The standing Committee having been directed to consider what measures 
are rendered necessary by the immediate diminution and proposed discontinu- 
ance of the parliamentary grants for the maintenance of the clergy in British 
North America, have agreed to the following 

** REPORT. 

“« The establishment of Christian ministers, professing the doctrines of the 
church of England, was regarded by our forefathers as an object, both in a re- 
ligious andin a civil point of view, of the highest importance to the inhabitants 
of British North America. And this object was cherished by the British legis- 
lature, who took measures to secure a permanent provision for the clergy; by 
a reservation of lands to be appropriated to them in the several colonies. But 
the reserves have not yet become available to the completion of the proposed 
object, since the lands have not been brought into general cultivation; and his 
Majesty’s government have accordingly been in the habit of proposing to par- 
liament annual grants for the support of the colonial church. 

“Inthe year 1813 the government, which had previously made the payments 
to the clergy of Nova Scotia and Quebec through the hands of the colonialagents, 
considered it a cheaper and more convenient mode, to avail themselves of the 
services of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; and from that time 
to the year 1831, the society annually received the parliamentary grants, and 
distributed the sums paid to them, in addition to the allowances which they 
made from their own funds. 

“In the last year (1832) his Majesty’s government acquainted the society, 
that, taking into consideration the finances of this country, and the condition 
of the colonies, they felt it their duty to give notice to the society, that the 
parliamentary grants would be gradually reduced, and, at the end of three 
years, discontinued. On the receipt of this information, the society made a 
respectful remonstrance to the government, urging, but ineffectually, the claims 
of the church and clergy in British North America. An expectation, however, 
was held out, that, in the interval, means might be found within the colonies 
themselves for supplying the deficiency thus produced in the income of the 
clergy. 

«The parliamentary grant was reduced in the year 1832 to 12,000/.; and 
the government have undertaken to propose for 1833 a grant of 8,000/. ; and for 
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1834, a grant of 4,000/.; and after that year no further grant is to be expected. 

“These are the circumstances under which the society are called upon to 
determine, without loss of time, what steps shail be taken in their future cor- 
respondence with the dioceses of Nova Scotia and Quebec. 

“* On reference to the accounts of the society, it appears that, in the year 1831, 
the number of the established clergy in mats ish North America was 148, and that 
the salaries paid to them amounted to 2 ),0351.; that the parliamentary grant 
amounted to 15,500/.; and that the remaining sum of 10,1352. was supplied 
from the funds of the socic ty. It appears also that this expenditure of 10,135/, 
was inde pendent of 5,000/. paid by the society, in various sums, to catechists 
and schoolmasters, and for the building of new churches in the colonies. 

“It appears, on the other hand, that the whole annual income of the 
society, arising from subscriptions and donations, and the interest of money 
vested in the ‘public funds, and applicable to its various objects in North 
America and India, amounts to about 12,000/.; and that all excess of expen 
diture beyond that sum has been met in each year by a sacrifice of capital. 

‘Seeing therefore, that, even if the society were disposed to devote any 
larger portion of its funds to North America, than that which is now expended 
there, it is impossible to do so without speedy ruin of the finances, the com- 
mittee are of opinion, that the future payments to the North American clergy 
must of necessity be regulated according to the reductions made in the parlia- 
mentary allowances. Nor do they state this necessity without a serious regret 
for the difficulties which many exemplary men will necessarily suffer from the 
diminution of their incomes. 

“* With respect to Upper Canada, it appears from letters of his Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor, transmitted to the society by Viscount Goderich, that 
provision has been made by the government for the established clergy in that 
province. ‘The committee ts recommend, that after the year 1834 no 
further payments be made to them from the funds of the society. 

«« The committee recommend that the grants of the society be, after sufficient 
notice, entirely withdrawn from the stations of Quebec, Halifax, and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, where it is reasonable to expect that the clergy may 
now be maintained without assistance from the mother country. 

«The committee recommends that reductions in the society’s annual expen- 
diture, to the amount of 2,500/., be made by diminishing the sums now paid to 
catechists and schoolmasters, and to scholars and exhibitioners at King’s 
College, Nova Scotia; and by withholding the grant which has been voted for 
several years towards the maintenance of that pens gone 

“ The committee recommend, that, after the year 1834, 1002. be annually 
paid out of the funds of the society to each clergyman st now receives an 
allowance of 200/. a-year, and who shall not be able to maintain himself on 
colonial resources; it being understood, that as colonial resources shail 
become available for his maintenance, a proportionate sum shall be withheld 
from him, and expended in opening and maintaining new missions, and fur- 
thering the great objects of the society, which the supply of more ample 
means will enable them to effect. 

“ The committee recommends, moreover, that a proportionate reduction or 
advance of salary be made in other cases according to their respective urgency. 

“It seems desirable that, whatever may be the arrangements which the 
society may think it right to adop t, they be communicated forthwith to the 
North American | ishoy ps and clergy, and that each clergyman be required to 
limit his drafts upon the society to the amount which may be specified in the 
communication. 

‘ (By order of the committee) 
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Ps ween sap AS 


THE CATHOLIC MAGAZINE.—BISHOP OF MARONIA, 


t- Sucu favourable accounts have been given of the approach of the Catholic 
(or rather the <Anti-Catholic) Magazine towards something like common 


2 

i 

4 
I, decency of language, together with the certain fact that so respectable a person at 
at as Dr. Wiseman sent articles to it, that one has been induced to let it come nat 
nt : into the house again. And really the number for this month, although it does iu 
od not confirm the good accounts, excuses the conductors of the journal. There 7 
yl. is a letter to the Bishop of Exeter by a person who styles himself Bishop of , 
ts Maronia (is this a Dr. M‘Hale?), who is- obviously the model on which the ; 

conductors of the Anti-Catholic Magazine form themselves. The tone and the 

he temper are indeed right Anti-Catholic, while the style is right Billingsgate, or a 
ey rather Billingsgate aiming at dignity. If bishops write in such astyle, what will 4 
th priests do? The Domini and the Fures change hands here, for one might 


n- | fairly expect that age might quell malignity, and station inspire some sense of 
decorum. The Bishop of Maronia’s letter is an excellent specimen of what a 
ny catholic bishop’s letter should not be. Its author probably thinks it an excel- 
ed | lent specimen of what a Roman catholic bishop’s letter should be. Its con- 
m- tents are pretty much as follows—that all protestant bishops are, and always 
gy have been, hypocrites—that they are all slaves of men in power—all flat- 
ia- terers—that not one of them cares for anything but gain, and pomp, and 
ret luxury—that they are so foolish that Roman catholics wish them to stay in 
he the House of Lords in order to make the house laugh at them—that the Bishop 
of Exeter, in particular, is a person, the exquisite folly of whose speeches always 
Icy provokes ‘general merriment’—that protestantism is the enemy, and catholicism 
at the friend of enlightenment and liberty. The changes are rung on these topics 
hat through many mortal pages. As to replying to a person who is so blinded by 
ho passion as to believe this, or who writes it without believing it, it would in- 
deed be an idle task. But one thing it is worth while to notice—viz., the 
ent light thrown by such letters on the Roman catholic spirit of these islands. 
When foreign Roman catholics dispute with us, they may be bitter, but they 
lay are decent, and their arguments relate to doctrine and discipline. With too 
many English and Irish Roman catholics, there is one subject far nearer to 
en- their hearts—the loss, not of the predominancy of their church, but of its 
| to riches. The one topic of reviling of the protestant bishops is money, money, 
1's money. The one cuckoo-note is—‘‘ You care for money, and you have got 
for money ;- we have lost the money, but we are too good to care for it. Roman 
catholic bishops despise. money—they love poverty, while protestant bishops : 
ally love only pelf.” Such a cry might provoke attention in a new world. It can ; 
an only provoke laughter in the old, while (to say nothing on this occasion of the re- 
on markable love of the Roman catholic church for liberty and light) men have certain a 
hall calculations before them respecting the value of the sees of Spanish bishops— } " 
veld certain visions of kneeling soldiers and prostrate people before the servant of ser- 
fur- vants, as with his peacock’s tails before him he is carried up St. Peter’s in a pomp 
iple before which the pageantry of temporal princes vanishes to a shadow—certain 
remembrances of the former income and the state of Archbishops of Paris and 
1 or of Saltzburg. To grasp the honours and profits of this world with a tenacity 
ICV. which yields only to physical force—and when they are forced from you, to 
the declare that you hate and despise them—and then to hate with a yet more bitter 
the hatred those who succeed to the possession of these objects of detestation and 
1 to contempt, is a course which can provoke only one feeling. The Bishop 
the of Maronia can hardly know what this feeling is, but there are gentlemen 
and men of sensibility among his party. Can they not restrain such puerile 
ebullitions of passion and spleen? Let them be assured that every protestant 
Ce catholic, while he differs from him, respects the Roman catholic bishop who 
bears the loss of his high estate with that dignity which belongs to a Christian, 
nay, even to a gentleman—bears it, in a word, without repining, without allu- 
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sion to his loss, without bitterness. But all must laugh at the scolding bishop 
who has no way to shew his carelessness about money than writing everlast- 
ingly about it, and insisting on it that every body else is as anxious for pelf 
as he—good man—is not ! 


EDUCATION SCHEMES. 


Tue reader’s attention is requested to the following Treasury Minute. He is 
entreated also to observe, that by an order in consequence of an Address from 
the House of Commons, which was never heard of till the returns were coming 
in, (and then only, it is said, by the missending of one of the said returns,) 
queries about the schools of this realm were sent, not to the clergy, but to 
the overseers of every parish. Admirable returns from country parishes, no 
doubt, they will usually be! But, at all events, one point is secured. They 
will not be favourable to the church. Of course, in a number of very small 
parishes, no regular schools are or can be organized. So then we shall see a 
formidable return, in figures, of the terrible delinquencies of the clergy, on 
which the Morning Chronicle will dilate for six months. On the other hand, 
wherever half-a-score children are taught at a chapel, we shall see trumpeted 
forth the great doings of the dissenters for education. The reader is likewise 
entreated to look to the new Report of the British and Foreign School Society. 
This Magazine pointed out last year that this society states that from having 
been patronized by infidels and political partizans, it has past into the 
hands of persons of decided piety. And the meaning of thig was, as ap- 
peared from its correspondence, that it was very much in the hands of active 
dissenters. Of course the Reports in this society are all in favour of the exertions 
of dissenters, and, though they cannot openly attack the church, contain very in- 
telligible lamentations as to the neglected state of the people. This, by the 
way, is in the face of proof, that near/y a million of poor children are in a course 
of education by church efforts. Considering who are the friends of this society, 
and considering the other particulars here mentioned, can any one doubt that 
there is some notable scheme on foot for a general plan of education, taking 
the children out of church hands ? Now here is plain intelligible ground. When 
any such step is taken, let every churchman, who knows what Christianity is, 
be prepared to resist stch intolerable persecution (there is no other word) at 
once, and manfully. 


( Copy of Treasury Minute, dated Aug. 30.) 


“My Lords read the Act of the last session, by which a sum of £20,000 is granted 
to his Majesty, to be issued in aid of private subscriptions for the erection of schools 
for the education of the children of the poorer classes in Great Britain. 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer feeling it absolutely necessary that certain 
fixed rules should be laid down by the Treasury for their guidance in this matter, so 
as to render this sum most generally useful for the purposes contemplated by the 
grant, submits the following arrangements for the consideration of the Board : — 

“«]. That no portion of this sum be applied to any purpose whatever, except for 
the erection of new school-houses, and that in the definition of a school-house, the resi- 
dences for masters or attendants be not included. 

“«2. That no application be entertained, unless a sum be raised, by private contri- 
bution, equal, at the least, to one-half of the total estimated expenditure. 

“3, That the amount of private subscription be received, expended, and accounted 
for, before any issue of public money for such school be directed. 

“4. That no application be complied with unless upon the consideration of such a 
report either from the National School Society, or the British and Foreign School 
Society, as shall satisfy this Board that the case is one deserving of attention, and 
there is a reasonable expectation that the school may be permanently supported. 
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“5. That the applicants whose cases are favourably entertained be required to 
bind themselves to submit to any audit of their accounts which this Board may direct, 
as well as to such periodical reports respecting the state of their schools, and the 
number of scholars educated, as may be called for. 

“6. That in considering all applications made to the Board, a preference be given 
to such applications as come from large cities and towns, in which the necessity of 
assisting in the erection of schools is most pressing; and that due inquiries should 
also be made before any such application be acceded to, whether there may not be 
charitable funds or public and private endowments that might render any further 
grants inexpedient or unnecessary. 

“ In these suggestions my Lords concur.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CONFIRMATIONS. 


( From a Correspondent. ) 


Tue general confirmation recently held by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
throughout his diocese, was in all respects highly satisfactory. His Grace’s 
arrangement for visiting a great number of places prevented a multitudinous 
assemblage anywhere, and thus materially contributed towards the full success 
of the laudable and judicious efforts, which were made both by the ministers 
and by the lay-officers of the respective parishes, to secure good order and 
universal propriety of demeanour. The solemn rite seemed to be well under- 
stood and reverently regarded by the youthful members of the church, who 
were more immediately interested in it,—as well as by their friends, who were 
enabled, often without quitting their own homes, generally without going to 
any inconvenient distance, to witness the edifying scene. In many instances, 
the accompaniments of architecture and music were not wanting, to heighten 
the effect of this beautiful service; yet in the unornamented church of the 
retired village, where the tones of the organ were never heard, the same im- 
pressive service, by its own touching simplicity, exerted an equally beneficial 
influence. Such is the character of the offices of our pure and apostolical 
church! They contain within them what may gratify the senses, engage the 
imagination, and delight the taste, wherever a fit opportunity for such indul- 
gence is afforded,—but their essential excellence is of a far higher order, and 
consists in their power of bringing home to every heart the truths and precepts 
of our holy religion. Where else in the Christian world shall we look for the 
same happy temperament of public worship? The whole number of persons 
confirmed was 9580; and when it is considered that of these a very small 
proportion exceeded the age of 25, and that a large majority fell very far below 
that age, it will hardly be denied that, within the county of Kent, there must 
be found a prevailing attachment to the institutions and ordinances of the 
established church among the young of all classes. 


LABOURERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY.* 


ist.—The Labourers’ Friend Society does not recommend the investment of 
capital in land, either in shares or any other form, except so far as it may be 
deemed expedient by parishes, or local associations, to rent a suitable quantity 
to carry their plans into effect, or to comply with the “ Act of the 1 & 2 of 
William the Fourth, for the relief and employment of the poor.” 








* The Editor is very sorry to find that this excellent Society is suffering for want 
of funds, —It deserves every eneouragement. 
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2nd.—Home colonization, or the settling a pauper population in any part 
of the country, for the cultivation of waste or other lands, is not the plan 
recommended by the Society. 

3rd.—The Society recommends the letting to the labourer so much land 
only as he can cultivate with the aid of his family during his leisure time; 
consequently, not sufficient to make him a small farmer, or in any way inde- 
pendent of his regular labour.—The question of the preferableness of small or 
large farms, comes not within the Society’s province. 

4th.—The Land Allotment System does not tend to the formation of a 
cottier population, similar to that which exists in Ireland ; the quantity of land 
being limited to that which he can cultivate during his leisure hours, and the 
rent not exorbitant, but the sum paid by the neighbouring farmers. 

5th.—In recommending spade-husbandry, the Society confines its remarks 
to the effects of voluntary labour on the small portion of land proposed as an 
allotment, without reference to the question of profit and loss on a large scale, 
or of its applicability to agriculture in general. 

6th.—The Society does not encourage the removal of labourers from one 
parish to another, but proposes rather to benefit them wherever they are 
found, to attach them to the soil, and to equalize the supply of labour to the 
demand. 

7th.—The system recommended by the Society is founded on the basis of 
profit to the labourer, not charity or almsgiving. It assumes there is a sur- 
plus of labour; and that, in some parts of the country, the labouring man 
cannot obtain such full and constant employment as is adequate to his sub- 
sistence : it proposes, by allotting to him a small quantity of land, to find him 
profitable occupation for that part of his time which his employer does not 
require; and thus by furnishing him with the means of raising a proportion 
of his most wholesome food in the most economical manner, he is made, by 
his own exertions, independent both of the parish, and of the charity of his 
neighbours. 
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THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


nas eenres 


THERE is a paper in this periodical for October which is really calculated a 
faire fremir. A father takes his boy round London, and tells him the history 
of all he sees. So fearful an exhibition of malignity-incarnate cannot be found 
elsewhere. There is no person and no thing which this humble being does 
not hate. He hates bankers’ clerks, because their parents chuse them to be 
gentlemen instead of shoe blacks, and exults that so many of them pay for 
their situations by dying of consumption. He hates all the men who serve in 
shops in London, because they ought to leave this country and colonize some 
other. He hates the Duke of Bedford, because he is a duke and has money, 
and exults in the approaching ruin of him, and men like him. He hates the 
United Service Club, and says, that sucking slaughtermen meet there to gamble, 
drink, and snuff up carnage, and that the only comfort is that they are slaves, 
and wear a livery, and are kicked and cuffed by the aristocracy. He hates the 
whole race of Guelph, because they are royal, and says, that it is only not 
better ¢o yet rid of them because they now can do no harm. George IV. was a 
cruel, selfish, detestable, vindictive tyrant; the Duke of York such a wretch 
that people dare not set up his statue on the column built for it; and the pre- 
sent miserable Guelph quite contemptible, and fond of doing popularity, and 
having boys hurra after him. The reforming king is the great object of his con- 
tempt, and the reforming whigs of his hatred. He hates Temple Bar because 
heads of traitors were once put up there. He hates the vicar of St. Martin’s, 
because he has a good house at the public expense, Dr. Richards having muni- 
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ficently built his own and gives it to the parish. He hates the King’s Mews, 
because the soldiers who quelled the riots in Sir F. Burdett’s mobs were quar- 
tered there. He hates Waterloo place and bridge, because they are called 
after what the people, as this matchless falsifier says, now entitle the field of 
blood and mud. Nobility and clergy he hates of course beyond expression, but 
he hates whigs most of all. But it were long and odious to tell all that this 
being hates. A whig gentleman left his sons at a certain great school of the 
present day because he found that the learned master thought all existing insti- 
tutions wrong, and must therefore be an invaluable instructor. This being in 
the form of man goes farther, for he hates every institution, every thing, every 
man in the world, and hates with a malignity and fury quite awful to witness. 
Is it possible that there are many such spirits as this in England? If so, may 
God have mercy on us all! For from such men we have nothing to expect 
but the most savage and cruel butchery whenever they can give way to their 
horrible passions. Such exhibitions of diabolical hatred cannot be witnessed, 
let it be avowed honestly without fear. The nature of man is such, and the 
circumstances in which we live are such, that if the power of evil can thus 
boldly manifest itself, there is no knowing what force it may attain. One 
thing however, we may all know, that from such a spirit there is no hope. 
The only hope where such a spirit exists, must be in the determination, by 
God’s help, to meet it boldly, put it down, and trample it in the dust. 


FACTORIES. 


Ir is only just to desire all persons to read the evidence on the factory ques- 
tion, and especially that collected in the cotton district by Mr. Tuffnell. It 
will be remembered, that in this Magazine it was said there was little hope for 
the poor children, because it was clear enough that their parents voluntarily 
sold them for their tasks, and it was asked why there was never a ¢urn out for 
a short time. Mr. Tuffnell asked this very question, but never got a satisfac- 
tory answer. It appears also but too clearly that the former regulations as to 
the age of admission is constantly defeated by parents telling falsehoods about 
their children’s age in order to have them set to work. And it appears too, 
but too clearly, that with very many, the object was not to abridge their chil- 
dren’s labour, but to raise wages, i.e. to get the same for themselves for ten 
hours as they before got for twelve, as it was supposed that adults could not 
work if children’s labour was stopped. All this is very melancholy. The 
first evidence too taken by Mr. Tuffnell for the short time is a most awful one. 
It is given by a man named Charles Aberdeen. ‘‘ Have you any objection to 
take an oath?” ‘I would rather not. I have no objection to kiss the dirty 
book. Truth is what I swear by, and wherever I meet her I embrace her.” 
“© Do you believe in a God.’, ‘“ Can you tell me what God is?” ‘* God is in- 
comprehensible.” ‘ I am a moral character. When I was in London I lived 
in Mr. Carlisle’s shop, Fleet-street. I acted in the capacity of servant to Mr. 
Carlisle and the Rev. Robert Taylor.” From other persons it appeared that 
this amiable gentleman was dismised from factories for disseminating Carlisle’s 
doctrines in them. Are these the evidences to whom we are to look for 
any good to the children? This will never do. 

The evidence is certainly contradictory. But it ought to be observed, that 
in the cotton factories the work is done by the piece, and that the children are 
hired, not by the owner of the factory, but by the workmen themselves, to 
assist in their piece-work, and that the labour cfsel/f is light. 

It ought to be noticed too, that there appears considerable improvement in 
the moral discipline of factories, that many clergy and other respectable wit- 
nesses prove this, and prove too that the Sunday schools are most fully attended 
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by very large numbers of the factory children, who are orderly, docile, and 
e great improvement. 

Truth must be told. All this however could never reconcile the writer to 
the factory system, nor do away the main objections which on a former occa- 
sion he made to it. But it shews that the evils of it may be mitigated ; it 
shews that the children’s case, as far as it is an evil one, is as he said without 
remedy, while their parents are determined, even by perjury, to get them to 
work too early and too long, in spite of every bill, and in spite of the masters 
who try to abide by the law. 

Mr. Tuffnell has given very great and praiseworthy attention to the subject. 
His questions are those of an acute and intelligent observer, and do him very 
great credit. The writer cannot agree in his views that factories as bringing a 
large mass under moral controul are a good. It is true that with an active and 
benevolent master much may be done. Butif his son is an absentee or not care- 
ful about his people, this good becomes at once a horrid evil. 


BISHOPS’ LEASES. 


A norTHERN Bishop has recently commenced the system found so eminently 
successful in Ireland in conciliating the good-will of all denominations of 
Christians towards the church establishment—running his life against his 
lessees. Most of the bishop’s lands in this county are held by lease during 
the continuance of three lives, renewable on understood terms at the dropping 
of each life. This has been the tenure of such property time out of mind; 
the leases have always been renewed, and much capital has been expended in 
the improvement of the lands, on the faith that the leases would always con- 
tinue to be renewed.—Carlisle Journal. 

This is inserted in the Patriot. What delicate compliments these radical 


and dissenting journals pay to their masters. Lord Althorp especially stated, 
that the system of running the bishop’s life against the lease was hardly ever 
known in ireland, and on its rarity he founded his measure. But to attack 
the church, these candid and excellent persons disregard the character and 
assertions of these leaders as much as they do facts. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Earty on the 24th we set off for Lisburne. Though I had been almost totally 
exhausted with my yesterday’s work, yet they insisted on my preaching at 
Lisburne, at eleven, as it was their quarterly meeting. In vain I urged and 
expostulated. They said—‘‘ surely you came out to preach, and why should 
you not preach at every opportunity?” ‘I must have rest.” “ Surely, you 
can rest after preaching.” I replied, “I must preach to-morrow at Lurgan, 
and shall have little time to rest.” ‘Oh! the more you preach the more 
strength you will get.” “I came out for the sake of health and rest.” ‘Oh! 
rest when you return home.” “I cannot rest at home, as I have got more 
work there than I can manage.” ‘ Then,” said they, “ you shall get rest in 
the grave.” 

I give this specimen of the inconsiderateness and unfeelingness of many 
religious people, who care little how soon their ministers are worn out, because 
they find their excessive labours comfortable to their own minds. And should 
the preacher die through his extraordinary exertion, they have this consolation, 
“God can soon raise up another.” Though not convinced by this reasoning, 
I still preached to a very crowded congregation.* 


_ eee —— - — --~_ ~-— = _—— —_—— + = 


* From an Account of the Religious and Literary Life of Dr. Adam Clark. By 
a Member of his Family. (vol. ii. p. 270.) 
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REPORT. 


NATLONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Tue usual summary of pecuniary grants voted during the current year shews, 
that the demands upon the Committee have been so numerous as to exhaust 
the disposable resources remaining with the Treasurer at the last audit. And, 
were it not for the fresh supply of funds which is now to be announced, a sus- 
pension, for a time at least, must have occurred in many of the schemes for 
building school-rooms in various parts of the kingdom. ‘The sum of 5939/. 14s, 
has been granted during the past year towards the erection of school-rooms in 
109 places, one-half of which contain a population of above a thousand souls. 
On the whole, 157 new school-rooms are erecting, capable of accommodating 
14,600 children ; by means of which many schools already subsisting will be 
more suitably accommodated, and an addition made to the total number of poor 
children receiving education, to the amount of 10,600. 

The fresh supply of funds, to which the Committee allude, arises out of the 
collections recently made under the authority of a King’s Letter. In the 
autumn of last year, the Committee were induced to represent to his Majesty the 
exhausted state of their finances, and the great injury which would be experi- 
enced by the public if the grants of the National Society should be suspended. 
In answer to their petition, His Majesty was pleased to order a general collec- 
tion to be made in all parishes throughout England and Wales on behalf of this 
important object ;—and, although the amount of the collection is not so far 
arranged as to be laid before the public together with this report, it is grati- 
fying to be able to announce that the collections already received amount to 
22,3621. 3s. 2d. Should the total amount to be derived from the King’s Letter 
fall, as there is reason to apprehend, somewhat below the receipts obtained 
from a similar collection about ten years since, the causes of such diminution 
seem sufficiently obvious. For, in addition to the state of the times, and the 
general reduction which has consequently taken place in the resources of ex- 
isting charities, it should be noticed that in 1823 about 1860 places had na- 
tional schools, whereas this number has subsequentiy risen to 3150; and 
every additional school which is established creates a claim upon the resident 
gentry, which tends to diminish the remittance made from the neighbourhood 
to the funds of the parent institution, 
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ON NATIONAL AND OTHER SCHOOLS FOR POOR CHILDREN, 


Mr. Epitor,—Having lately had an opportunity of inspecting several large 
schools, both inconnexion with the church and under the direction of dis- 
senters, I take the liberty of sending you an abstract of some of the practices 
I found in operation. For my own use, I have analysed the state and cir- 
cumstances of each school; but I thought the publication of some notices, 
made without reference to any particular school, might be useful to some of 
your clerical readers, either by way of adoption or correction in those institu- 
tions in which they take an interest. Some of the practices they may find 
beneficial, and some are deserving of reprehension. I have classed them under 
different heads, though they by no means give a full view of the subjects to 
which they relate. I have confined my observations chiefly to general ar- 
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rangements and regulations, and have not entered into details of teaching. 
Neither have I ventured to make any remarks on the state in which I found 
the schools, or on the characters and qualifications of the masters. The selec- 
tion of the conductor of a public free school requires much care and judgment. 
The supposed possession of a single qualification has, in too many instances, 
superseded the requisition of others, which, by the circumstances of the times, 
have become of the utmost importance. It may not be regarded as liberal to 
say much more on this point; but from the political sentiments of several mas- 
ters, both in church and in dissenting schools, I regard it as a duty to pre- 
sume, at any rate, to request the attention of the managers of the former to 
the opinions of those to whom they commit the formation of the characters 
of the younger members of their flocks. HadI not witnessed the inconveni- 
ences and evils of radical and infidel* masters, I should not have ventured thus 
to allude to such an unpleasant subject. 


1. PAYMENTS. 


1. (1) Some schools, especially the Unitarian, the Roman Catholics, and 
endowed charity schools, are entirely free ; (2) in others, if two 
brothers or sisters are in the infant school, and pay there, nothing is 
paid for those who attend the upper school. 

2. The rates of payment vary from a halfpenny for each family, weekly, to 
24d. for each child, weekly; payable, generally, whether the child 
attend or not. 

(1) One halfpenny for each family, however numerous. This 

is commonly in poor Roman Catholic schools. 

(2) One penny a week is the usual payment in national schools for 
general instruction. 

(3) One penny halfpenny is charged in some schools for writing, 
and 2d. or 24d. for writing and cyphering. 

(4) A halfpenny or penny, weekly, is added to the common pay- 
ment, when the scholar belongs to the first class. 

3. (1) Children pay for their books entirely; or (2) at a lower price, the 
deficiency being supplied out of the school funds. 

4. (1) They pay half the price of the copy books ; or (2) they contribute 
2d. towards each; or (3) they find all the paper for both copy and 
cyphering books. 

5. They pay jd., or ld., monthly, for the use of the library, soiling books, 
&e.; the me thodists pay 3d., weekly, for the use of the library. 

6. Almost all the masters of dissenting schools are pail by a fixed salary, 
as many of our national schools also are; but ina great number of the 
latter the mixed plan is now adopted ; viz., paying the master a smaller 
fixed sum, and allowing him to receive the whole of the pence, col- 
lected from the children, or a portion, according to the funds, and the 
number of scholars ; thus— 

(1) In many large schools, }, }, 3, or } of the pence is given to the 
master. 

(2) I found inaschool of 182 children, that the master had the pence 
of all above 140,—the latter amount of pence he accounted 
for to the school; in a school of 197, all above 135; ina 
girls’school of 115, all above 72 ; another of 130, all above 80 ; 
109, all above one-third. 


———~ - — a _< ee 


* In one school, not indeed connected with the church of England, when the 
teacher was asking a boy to spell a word, the master gave into his hands, in my pre- 
sence, a book out of which the teacher was directed to select some words to spell— 
and what was the book? It was, ** Tom Paine’s Rights of Man,” To such cha- 
racters do professedly pious men deliver up the education of the children of the 
poor. 
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7. The pence in some schools are thus divided: ten shillings are w eckly 
paid to the funds ; % of the remainder to the master or mistress and 
4 to their assistants. 
In some schools, which were free, the adoption of the charge of 1d 
weekly, is represented as having caused a great decrease of scholars. 

Ons. As the subscriptions to national schools will probably diminish every 
year, it is most desirable that the plan of making the children contribute to 
defray the expenses of their education should be generally adopted. This 
would provide a permanent, if not a competent fund. The price might be so 
laid on as not to make the payment detrimental to the usefulness of schools. 
Of the 52 schools I examined, in 1 the children paid 4d. for each family ; in 
27, ld. weekly, for each child; in 10, 14d., and 2d. for writing and cypher- 
ing; 14 were free. In schools which have been hitherto free, it perhaps 
might not be advisable to enforce the payment throughout the whole school at 
once, but to begin with those who write or cypher ; and so make it general by 
degrees. For want of some arrangement like this, the introduction of the mea- 
sure has been accompanied by much inconvenience and unpopularity. 

The allotting of an uncertain portion of the pence, as a part of the master’s 
remuneration, has been productive of advantage. ‘The money 
collected; the children attend better ; 
rewarded according to his exertions. 


v is more carefully 
and the master is, in some measure, 


II. REWARDS, 


1. (1) In some schools no rewards are given; (2) in others money is given; 
(3) in others, money and books; (4) in others, clothes, with or without 
money or books; (5) silver medals, &e. 

2. (1) Teachers and assistants only; (2) other children also rewarded ; 
(3) teachers receive half the money-reward in pocket, and halfis placed 
in a fund book, and afterwards laid out in clothing, &c. 

3. Prize books ; from (1) Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; (2) 
Kildare-Street Society ; E ntertaini ng Library ; Hloulston tracts, &c. &e. 
Given to (1) those who are not in want of clothes ; or (2) 
leave school with a good character; (3) deserving ph ht 

Clothes —Shirts, caps, frocks, shoes, &c.—by various regulations at va- 
rious periods. 
Tickets, which vary in value and mode of distribution. 

(1) Five tickets worth 3d. 

(2) Twelve tickets worth one ticket of merit; and 12 tickets of merit 
worth Id. 

Their value is commonly laid out in books; and not paid in 
money. 

(4) They are given for working well, for cleanliness, for regular 
attendance, as well as for attention to lessons, good 
memory, &c. &c. 

(5) Sometimes they are used as fines and rewards; particularly 
in girls’ schools. (1) Thirty tickets are given to each girl 
weekly, subject to forfeits; (2) for every “ not forfeited at 
the week’s end a ticket of merit is given; (3) she who has the 
greatest number of merit tickets at the end of the half year, 
obtains the highest prize. 

Money—1. given in hand or pocket. 

(1.) To teachers, from 4d. to 5d., weekly. 

(2.) Half of what is allotted to them. 

(3.) A halfpenny, &e., to other boys who ev have distinguished 

themselves. 
Put in Fund Rook. 
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Hlalf of what ts allotted to teachers. 

Amount varying according to circumstances and plans: 1d. and 
upwards weekly. 

Sometimes fund book entirely confined to teachers and as- 
sistants. 

The money in the fund book, or a portion of it, liable to be for- 
feited by misconduct. 

On leaving school, the money in the fund book is (1) either 
given to the children, or (2) laid out in clothes, or (3) in such 
articles as may be useful in their new employment. 

7. Workboxes, baskets, &c. in the girls’ schools :—(1) They who can shew 
the best specimens of sewing are rewarded out of the earnings, with 
baskets, thimbles, &c. &c., to the amount of 10s. &e.; (2) sometimes 
the articles are purchased by the ladies, from their own resources, and 
distributed monthly. 

8. Copy and cyphering books are given as rewards ; and paper is found by 
most schools. 

9. Use of the library, and books lent out to read, as a@ reward for good 
behaviour. 

(1.) Sometimes for a given length of time, as for one week. 

(2.) ‘To Ist and 2nd classes only. 

(3.) ‘To parents and others paying the usual weekly subscription. 
. Individuals of the committees pay for poorest children, and find part of 
their clothing, &c. 

Ll. (1) Ifa girl, atthe end of one year after leaving school and entering 
upon service, can bring a good character, she receives a Bible; or (2) 
if she havea bible, she receives 10s.; or (3) the balance in clothing 
after paying fora Bible; or (4) ifshe be not in want either of a Bible 
or clothing, the 10s. is put in the Savings Bank for her. 

Ons. Though the plan of giving rewards to the teachers and other children 
in national schools is much improved, and the amount, owing probably to a 
want of funds, much diminished, yet there is still, it must be confessed, a very 
large sum of money unprofitably expended every year. No school which 
depends on rewards for popularity o> success can be grounded on right perect- 
ples, or can permanently flourish. All stated payments, as rewards, are liable 
to strong objections. It is to be hoped that the custom of thus paying chil- 
dren, instead of receiving pay from them, for communicating to them important 
benefits, will, as soon as possible, be discontinued. The sum wasted is almost 
inercdible. 

By the qualified plan of rewarding by contributing a portion of the price of 
clothing much good has been effected. In 51 schools, 15 give rewards | 
money ; 29, in clothing, &e. ; ; and 37 give books, &c. 


To be contin Mi d, 


DAVID’S COLLEGE. 


From the St. David's Calendar. ) 


As the college is not entitled to confer degrees, the main consideration by 
which it must be recommended is the sinallness of the expense incurred by its 

1embers, compares. with that which is entailed by a residence at the Univer- 
sitiee. To those who Page the value attached to a degree, especially in the 
principality, it will be almost unnecessary to say how great a diminution of 
expense from the cost of an university education must be made on the part ot 


to counterbalance the disadvantage under which it labours 
from the want of this privilege, Unfortunately, however, though every thing 
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has been done by the college, which its circumstances admitted, for the 
accomplishment of this object, the limited means at its disposal have proved 
a material obstruction to its progress in this respect also. While the English 
universities are richly endowed, it is the misfortune of St. David’s college, that 
it has at present no certain funds under its control to encourage generous 
competition, nor to enable its tutors to diminish, so much as they could wish, 
the expenses of deserving young men, whom they would gladly serve were it 
in their power. Even the licensed grammar schools, which it’ was intended 
to supersede, and in which the expe nse of education was so much less than it 
can possibly be in a college, where residence is required, were in this respect 
possessed of greater advantages than it has ever enjoyed.* Two hundred 
pounds of the interest arising from money which was vested in the public 
funds, being appropriated by the church union society, during the accumula- 
tion of the college building fund, for the purpose of giving twenty exhibitions of 
fen pounds per annum to poor scholars of these institutions. The money from 
which that interest arose having long since been expended in the prosecution 
of the object for which it was subscribed; while the necessity for pecuniary 
assistance for the purpose of exhibitions has become more urgent, the sources 
from which it was formerly supplied have been entirely dried up, nor, as yet, 
have any fresh ones been opened in their stead. The practical effect of this 
state of things is already sufficient to prove, that unless some remedy is 
speedily discovered, the advantages that were expected to result from the 
institution of the college will be matertally diminished. The number of its 
members during the present term has not been more than thirty-six, while its 
accommodations are suflicient for sixty-five. And it is obvious that as a certain 
domestic establishment must of necessity be maintained, the smaller the 
number of individuals between whom the expense of that establishment has 
to be divided, the greater must be the proportion borne by each one, so that 
the original intention of furnishing a cheap education to the Welsh clergy 
has an additional hindrance thrown in its way from this circumstance. 

The exceeding sesiiiinens of the sum which would be requisite to give 
complete efficiency to the college, encourages its friends to hope that their 
object will soon be accomplished. Had they but the command of two or 
three thousand pounds, for the found: ition of a few scholarships and exhibitions 
to be awarded to the most worthy of their members, or an annual sum of the 
same amount, as the lice nsed grammar school » for merly enjoyed, a stimulus would 
be imparted to their system, the effects of week would be almost immediately 
felt: the expenses of the college would be lessened, the number of its members 
increased, and its own resources materially improved. Should a sufficient 
sum be raised to allow of the execution of this plan, it would not be desirable 
that any one exhibition or scholarship should be of large amount. ‘The whole 
charge of college bills being about 55/ . per annum to each student, a deduc- 
tion of LOL or 201. from those of any of its members would be a most 
nnportant help. 

By those who are unacquainted with the circumstances of the country, for 
the benefit of which the college was mainly designed, it may perhaps be 
deemed mi atter of surprise that with so small an annual expense as is above 
stated, any additional assistance should be required. But this sum, small as 


it is, is great in proportion to ia was spent under the whole system of 
education in the grammar schools, and great in proportion to the means of 


the class from which the great body of the clergy has hitherto been and still 
must be supplied. The inevitable consequence of the present state of things, 
if pursued, will be, that this class, however well affected to the church, will 





° 


the Socicty, L813. 


Vide Appendix to Bishop Burgess’s Sermon, preached at the Anniversary of 
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look upon its ministry as an object placed at a distance far beyond their 
reach, and give it up in despair; while those of a higher class, lured by the 
prospect of an academical degree, will prefer the universities, at which alone 
that advantage is to be obtained. The number however of those who have it 
in their power, even with the greatest exertion and self-denial, to compass 
this object is so small, that there is no reasonable prospect of the wants of 
the church being permanently supplied from their body. It becomes there- 
fore a momentous question to what quarter are we to look for a regular 
succession of Welsh clergy, in those parts at least which formerly had recourse 
to the licensed schools. ‘Those schools are now at an end. The college, if 
supported and enabled to adapt itself to the circumstances of the country, will 
answer every purpose that can be required, and needs only a very small 
measure of assistance in order to make it an effective instrument of advancing 
the interests of the establishment, and of true religion through her means, 
both in Wales and in other parts of the kingdom. But if not, in the opinion 
of many who are best able to judge, the want of candidates for orders will ere 
long be sensibly felt. The fact of the college having now overcome so many 
difficulties, and having been in actual operation for nearly seven years, is 
surely an additional reason for lending it a helping hand. The experiment 
has now been tried, and the college been found to answer the purposes of its 


institution, with, it is believed, the only exception resulting from the difficulty 
above alluded to. 


CLERGY RESIDENCE. 


from the following document it appears that there are— 
Beneficed C lergy Resident in their Parishes ‘ 4,649 
Ditto Resident near and discharging their own duty . 1,684 
Resident Curates. 2,837 


Total Number of Parishes supplied by the Incumbent or a 
Resident Curate : $,970 


Besides this statement we find that there are the following cases— 
Dilapidated Churches 
Vacancies 115 


oO” 
7 . . . . 2i 


Defective or no Reteran 


‘ ‘ 595 
Recent institutions 


The whole number of parishes noticed in the return is 10,560, There are 
consequently only 770 parishes where it can safely be said that the duty is 
not done either by the incumbent or a resident curate; and even making a 
considerable allowance on the unfavourable side out of the 820—for instance, 
400—we shall have only 1170 of such parishes. And on the contrary, it 
appears that, in addition to the resident curates noticed, there are 1836 others. 
So that there is an ample supply for these parishes, in a large portion of which 
there is no resident curate, because there is no residence, anda large number 
left who assist in parishes having other ministers. 

Another fact most worthy of remark is, that whereas there are only 1139 
curates employed in livings above 3001. a vear, there are 2548 (i. e. far more 
than double the number) in livings de/ow that sum. A plain proof that plura- 
lities and non-performance of duty by the incumbent himself are caused by 
the poverty, and not the riches, of the church. 
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2. aS ; 
0 His Muayesty s Most Honourable Privy Council, for the year 1831; distinguishing the 
wed, and the amount of stipends, arranged in classes, of under £10 ; £10 ond under 
ich are of the gross annual value of £300 and upwards, and the number under £300. 
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PHE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY'S SPEECH ON THE JEWISH 
CIVIL DISABILITIES BILL. 


My noble friend who moved the second reading of the bill now before your 
mee hips, has done so with that moderation and good sense, and in that spirit 
f piety, which I expected from him, and which always characterize his con- 
duct. At the same time that I feel it to be my duty to rise for the purpose of 
osing the bill, I have no hesitation in stating, that I concur in many of the 
statements made by my noble friend; and [ regret, as I must on every occa- 
ion when I differ from him, that, upon a consideration of the facts which 
those statements involve, I have not been able to come to the same conclusion 
with him. Of many objections urged by the opponents of the Jews, I think 
quite as lightly as my noble friend. As to their expectations of a return to 
the promised land, I cannot say how far they may indulge them; but even if 
they turn their eyes ever so earnestly towards that quarter, W ho is there that 
will not think more highly of them on that account? Who will not approve 
of their conduct in not forgetting the promises originally made to their race, 
and in still entertaining hopes of recovering those advantages of which they 
have so long been deprived? For my own ot my lords, I do not think that, 
if this be so, it at all follows that the Jews should be less attached to the 
country in which they at present reside—that they should be less loyal as 
subjects to the State which protects them, or less capable than others of ful- 
filling all the relations of society. There is also another objection urged 
against the Jews, to which I attach no weight,—lI allude to the objection 
founded on a supposed defect in their moral and intellectual capacity. The 
morality of the Jews is derived through the law and the prophets from the 
fountain of Holiness; and I am not aware that it has been so much debased 
or adulterated by the inventions of men as to have entirely lost its original 
purity. I believe that, generally speaning. the Jews will not be found more 
inattentive to the regulations of their law, than many Christians, | am sorry 
to say, are to the ‘precepts of the gospel. With due allowance for human 
infirmity, I think it may be pronounced that, in point of morality, the Jews 
stand well; and as to their intellectual capacity, though I have no right to 
ascribe to them the works of inspiration, I cannot undertake to decide how 
much of the form in which these writings appear is to be attributed to the 
dictates of the Holy Spirit, and how much may be owing to those who were 
selected as the medium of communication. But be that as it may, it cannot 
be maintained that those from whom p assages of such unrivalled sublimity and 
beauty have proceeded are despicable in an intellectual point of view. The 
beautiful moral collection ascribed to Jesus, the son of Sirach (a book that has 
no pretence to inspiration) must be admitted to be equal to any book of a 
similar kind produced in the most polished age or nation. In ancient times 
Josephus and Philo stand almost on a par with the first historians and philo- 
sophers of Greece or Rome. I am not so well acquainted with the Jewish 
literature of later times—indeed, I only know it by extracts; but I have seen 
passages selected from Hebrew writers that would have done honour to the 
most celebrated t} heologians and moralists. I say nothing of the Jews of Ger- 
many, not having the means of dete rmining how far the disciples of Mendel- 
sohn may have lost sight of their original principles, or departed from their 
national creed. 

But, to come to our own times and acm I remember to have read a 
work written a few years ago by a ge - man of the Jewish persuasion residing 
in England, in which I could not help admiring the justness and soundness of 
the criticism, as well as an extent of biblical learning which would have done 
honour to any Christian. I saw, also, the other day, from the pen of the 

same gentleman, a pamphlet vindicating his persuasion from the calumnies 
that had been thrown out against it, and written in that tone of dignified 
calinness which belongs to conscious innocence. Some years ago | was 
assured by a friend of mine, an excellent scholar and divine, who had taken a 
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part in a discussion with some eminent Jewish priests, concerning the merits 
of the Christian revelation, that he could not speak too highly of the moderat 
and liberal tone in which the controversy was carried on by those gentlemen— 
that they listened to his arguments against their religion with calmness and 
temper—behaved to him, throughout, with the utmost courtesy and kindness— 
and that although, to his regret, he could make no impression upon them, he 
and they parted upon terms of mutual regard and satisfaction. It is not, 
therefore, upon the score of bad morals, or of defective intellectual attainments 
on the part of the Jews, that I am opposed to the present bill. But then it is 
said, ‘‘ Why not avail ourselves of their talent and assistance in Parliament?” 
[ must say that I think Parliament is the place in which, of all others, their 
talent would be of the least service to us; and even supposing that there were 
no other objection to their being intrusted with legislative powers, I should 
oppose their admission to Parliament upon this ground—that [ could not pur- 
chase their services at the expense of principle. But the example of other 
States has been appealed to as proof of the harmlessness of admitting the Jews 
to the full exercise of all political functions. ‘To arguments grounded on the 
example of other countries, | am inclined to pay very little attention. We 
know too little of the peculiar circumstances out of which particular mea- 
sures may have sprung, adopted by these States, to ground even analogous 
reasoning on the practice of other countries ; and even if we were sure of facts 
—if we had full information with respect to particulars—the question would 
still remain to be settled, whether the practice of those countries was wise or 
not. In offering an example, it is not enough to say that such is the practice : 
it ought to be shewn that that practice has been uniformly attended with 
beneficial effects. But Dissenters, Papal and Protestant, are admitted to seats 
in the legislature, and to the enjoyment of every privilege which is now desired 
for the Jews. Why, then, are the doors of Parliament to be closed against 
them alone, more especially whea the number returned would be too small to 
excite apprehension, even if it could be supposed that the whole of their 
influence would be exercised to the prejudice of the established religion? The 
reason is plain; the Dissenters are Christians—as such they are admitted to 
the legislature—as such we suppose them, although adverse, perhaps, to the 
established religion, to be favourable to Christianity in general. But it is said, 
“What harm can result from the admission of one or two Jews?” To this | 
would briefly reply by another question, “‘ What good could result from it? 
What great advantage can be derived from the assistance of persons in Parlia- 
ment who appear to be disqualified by their habits, sentiments, and manners, 
from legislating in a manner & mformable to the feelings or interests of their 
Christian fellow-c untrymen?” But on this point I do not insist; it is not 
by reason of the harm that can be effected by a few individuals of a persuasion 
different from our own that I am apprehensive of danger ; it is to the principle 
L object. When the legislature shall once have declared, by a formal and 
solemn act, that it does not require from its members the profession of the 
Christian faith, in my estimation the mischief is done. It will then be a matter 
of comparative in iifference whether few or many Jews are returned, and how 
they conduct themselves in the House. Ifa law were proposed, admitting the 
followers of Bramah or Mohammed, I should have the same objection, though 
it would be morally impossible that such persons should actually be elected. 
And yet, in one respect, less objection would le against the professors of these 
false religions than against the Jews; for though, i in point of doctrine and 
morals, the Jewish religion ts superior beyond all comparison, yet, 
in its relations to Christianity, it 
tion of the truth. 
adored by Christians as the Son of the Most High God, 
postor, who justly suffered death. 


\ considered 
is not mere unbelief, but direct contradic- 
Its profession involves the assertion that the Saviour, 
was a wicked im- 
Christianity, in the eyes of the Jew, ts the 


offspring of a falsehood, which has brought disgrace on his name, and ruin 
and exile on his nation, 
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That the professors of a religion which must cease to exist when these anti- 
Christian positions are abandoned, should be empowered to legislate for a 
Christian people, much more for a Christian church, is surely, my lords, an 
absurdity ; far worse, indeed, than absurdity, unless we regard the preservation 
of the national religion as a matter of no importance. There are persons, I 
know,—(but I need not assure my noble friend that | do not reckon him to be 
one of them, nor do I apply the observation to any one of your lordships who 
may deem it fit to support this bill)—but there are persons who do not conceal 
their indifference not only to forms of Christianity, but to its profession under 
any form. My these, and, perhaps, by others, for whose opinions I have 
greater respect, | may be accused of folly and bigotry, when I express my 
belief that the destinies of nations are under the control of a providence, 
administered by the Lord of the Universe with special regard to the interests 
of that holy religion which is called by his name; and that empires, no less 
than individuals, when the ‘y renounce the character of Christian, will forfeit 
their title to His blessing. With this conviction most deeply impressed on my 
mind, I should feel myself wanting in the respect which is due to the Author 
and Founder of that holy religion, in virtue of which, I conceive, we enjoy, in 
a more peculiar manner, the protection of Heaven, if I did not vote against 
this bill. I do not feel harshly towards the Jewish nation. 1 look on the 
Jews as the most remarkable people on earth, Having been separated in the 
beginning from the nations, they shone forth, in ancient times, like a light in 
the firmament, proclaiming the attributes of the Creator, and the hope ofa 
Redeemer to a benighted world. Even in their present state of depression 
they retain their original character as vouchers of Divine truth; they bear a 
testimony—irresistible, because it is involuntary—to the faith of the ‘Gospel; 
attesting the truth of the prophecies which relate to the mission of Christ, by 
their own misfortunes. In this light I cannot but view them with feelings of 
admiration and pity,—admiration for the constancy with which, through all 
times, under every vicissitude, they have adhered to their faith; and pity for 
their errors and their sufferings. I trust, however, that the time will arrive 
when the veil will drop from their eyes—when they will see the delusion 
which has led them astray—and will fly into the arms of the S Saviour, whom 
they have despised and rejected, but which are ever © pen to receive them. 1 
regard them as brothers estranged for a while from the family, but eventually 
to be restored to the household of faith, under the protection of one common 
Father. I would, therefore, treat them with kindness ; and, with the excep- 
tion of admission to Parliament and to judicial situations, | would allow them 
to participate in every advantage enjoyed by the Christian subjects of the 
realm ;—I would invest them with every privilege that could gratify their 
feelings, could add to their comforts, or increase their consideration in society. 
Further than this, however, I am not prepared to go; and, therefore, I con. 
clude by moving “that the Bill be read a second time this day six months.” 


NEW CHURCH. 


Iv is proposed to build a church near to the turnpike gate, known by the 
name of Catchem’s Corner, to be called Errinasuatn Cuurcn; at which 
place and neighbourhood there is collected a population of above 3000 souls ; 
the church to be of the plainest possible description, consistent with the 
decency of a place of Christian worship, to contain about 700 kneelings for 
grown persons, and 200 children, all, or nearly all, free and unappropriated ; 
such provision being made for the repairs and incidental expenses, that no 
church rates whatever shall at any time be incurred by the parishes concerned. 

To place under the spiritual charge of the minister of the church a portion 
of the surrounding population, from the parochial cures of Wolverhampton, 
Bilston, and Sedgley. 
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To erect a small parsonage house, and also daily schools for the poor, as 
near as possible to the church ; and to endow the same with suflicient mean. 
for the necessary repairs, and for the decent maintenance of the minister. ‘I'o 
vest the whole in trustees for the use of the district ; giving the patronage of 
the benefice to the bishop of the diocese. 

The projectors of this undertaking are encouraged to hope for success by 
ge following considerations :— 

The notoriously neglected condition of these poor people, distant from 
one ae two miles from their respective churches, and having no place of wor- 
ship amongst them, except one small chapel of the Wesleyans. 

2. The extreme severity with which this spot was visited by the cholera 
in 1832, which has left a strong religious impression on the remaining 
inhabitants. 

3. The circumstance that this poor and neglected population is collected at 
the point of junction, common to the chief parishes and townships, which are 
— into one new political constituency. 

The cordial concurrence of the Bishop of the diocese, of the Dean of 
iceboduanans of the Archdeacon of Statiord, and of the clergy of the 
respective parishes. 

5. The help which may probably be obtained towards the several objects 
from the Church Building and National Societies, and from the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

6. The inadequate provision yet made by the church for the spiritual wants 
of the parishes concerned, as appears from the following statement :— 


Population, Church Church Children 
1831, Clergy. Churches. Room, Schools, Attending. 
Wolverhampton @4,752 ... 5 3 ‘ss4 « 3 « 
Te BO,456 «ce B see F LOD «ws 8 oe «6«CD 
Sedgley............ TART «ws Git Oo Ce a FP wee 


In making these proposals, we are anxious to secure to this distant portion 
of our parishioners the ministry and ordinances of the church, to which they 
have hitherto had little access. And whilst we are resoived to spare no pains 
to make the most of such resources as are entrusted to our care for this object, 
we earnestly invite the cordial co-operation and fervent prayers, of all persons 
who feel an interest in the spiritual welfare of their fellow creatures. 

Easter, 1833. 

T. Wacker, Perpetual Curate of St. Peter’s, Wolverhampton. 
W. Lerten, [Incumbent of Bilston. 

C. Ginp.estone, Vicar of Sedgley. 

H. Pounryey, Minister of St. John’s, Wolverhampton. 

G. B. CLare, Minister of St. George’s, Wolverhampton. 


For the further information of those who live at a distance, the following 
facts are added:—The soil throughout this district has been full of valuable 
coal and ironstone mine, of which a great part is now worked out. The 
ground has given way in every direction ; and the surface is covered with the 
spoil of the mines, and with the refuse cinders of the iron furnaces. The 
smoke of the furnaces, and noise of the iron works, drive away from resi- 
dence nearly all but the miners and labourers. The tenements are of the most 
wretched de scription, cracked in every direction by the sinking of mines. The 
principal proprietors and occupiers have for the most part suffered heavy 
losses by the depressed condition of the iron trade. The poor have been so 
long untaught that they can scarcely be expected to walk one or two miles to 
their parish churches in search of instruction, The extent of the population 
makes it equally impracticable for the ministers of the respective parishes to 
visit effectually this distant portion of their flocks. The whole sum to be 
raised by subscription is at least 3000/. [About 2U00/, are already raised. 
But this leaves still a large deficiency.) 












































Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral..... ........0cceeeeees 
Bishop of Carlisle, Dalston Church 
Bishop of Llandatt, Liandatf Cathedral...............ceeeeeeee 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral.................seeeees 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral ............ esseeecea 


Name. 


Blyth, William eeeeee ee 
Browne, Dennis J....... 


B.A- 


Cooke, Isaac Urban ... 


Davies, William, ( Literate ) 
Eade, Thomas French 3.4. 
Fisher, C. Forrest..... 


Gamvier, Sebastian J. 


Giles, William Galley B.a. 
Gosling, Edward J. ... 
Gregson, William ...... B. As 
Holmes, Edward A. ... B.A. 
Howells, John, (Literate) 
GORY, Deesins ckcievesscets 
Lister, William, ( Literate) 


Lockwood, Charles B... B.A. 
Luscombe, R. J.......... 
Martin, Frederick ...... M.A. 


Maughan, William...... 
Meadows, Philip P....  3.a. 


Netherwood, po eeeeeeeee 


North, Isaae William... 
Owen, Owen ...cccccccce 
Phabayn, oe 
Platten, John Clethero #.A. 
Powell, Thomas, ( Literate) 
Priest, Edward .......6. Beds 
Richards, T....... wnbies ‘ 
Reeve, Abraham C...... B.A. 


B.A. 


Samler, J. Ilarman..... 


Spencer, Js Vreisccoscsess Bihe 
Stocker, W. H. Browell 
Taylor, Robert Mitford — s.c.1. 
rhompson, Joseph...... B.A. 
Wegg, re B.A. 
West, Gilbert B. ...... 

W right, Cecilius Lukin na. 
Young, Thomas Drake 3a. 
Bailey, Rishton R...... B.A. 


Ball, Thomas Jennings z..a. 


KCCLESIASTICAL 


Degree. 


B. Cc. L. 


DEACONS. 


College. 
Christ's 


St. Edm. Hall 


Jesus 
University 
Magdalen 
Wadham 
Magdalen Hall 
Corpus Christi 
Emmanuel 


St. John’s 


St. John’s 
Worcester 
Trinity 

St. Bees 
Corpus Christi 


INTELLIGENCE. 


University. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Sept. 22. 
Sept. yA 
Sept. 22. 
Oct. 6. 
Oct. BW. 
Oct. 20. 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Dublin Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Oxford { Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 
, 2 1. d. from Bishop of Bristol 
Bishop of Llandat¥ 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 
{ Bishop ef Bath and Wells, by 
tI. d. from Bp. of Chichester 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Llandaff 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 


{ Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 


Corpus Christi Camb. 1. d. from Bp. of Norwich 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Queen's Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Caius Camb. Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Llandaff 
Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Queeri’s Oxford Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 
Pembroke Oxford ) "'.'4! from Bishop of Bristol 
Worcester Oxford Bishop of Hereford 
, . Bishop of Bath and Wells, b 
St. John's Oxford TTP rom Abp. of York 
Christ's Camb. Bishop of Carlisle 
Christ's Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
St. John's Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Jesus Camb. Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Queen's Camb. Bishop of Norwich 

PRIESTS. 

Sidney Sussex Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
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Name. Degree. College. 
Bedingfield, James....... n.a. Trinity 
Belany, Robert ......... St. Bees 
Benson, Christopher... 8.a. Queen's 
Blenkinsopp, R. G. L. s.a. Trinity 


Bond, Richard ......... A.M. 


Bull, Elijah Serle ....... B.A. Queen's 
Charlesworth, J. W..... B.A. Peterhouse 
Clark, William Wilcox a.m. Wadham 
Clarkson, Townley L... 3.a. Christ's 
Collinson, Richard....... B.a. Queen’s 
Dand, Michael ......... BA. Queen's 
Daniel, William Dack s.a. Caius 


Darvell, J. S. ( Literate) 
Dixon, Edmund S...... © BAe 


Ensor, Edmund Smith 3.a. Brasennose 
Evans, Richard .. ..... Bea. Jesus 
Fawcett, R...cccsccsccsee MeAe St. Peter's 
Pigher, Jo Te cocceccsees Jesus 
Freeman, Edward ...... B.As 

Gabb, J. F. S...cccce- bee Jesus 
Gaeta Tccscctectscecenes B.A. Worcester 
Jenner, Chas. Herbert. 3.a. Trinity 
Kent, Adolphus........ ° Exeter 
Kidd, R. B,. Porson... s.a. Emmanuel 
Knight, E. Doddridge. s.a. Exeter 
Lewis, John, ( Literate) 

Llewellin, John ......... Bea» Jesus 
Longworth, T. J. ...... B.A. Jesus 
Minty, Edw. Thurlow. sa. Caius 


Morgan, Wm. Leigh, ( Literate) 
Nicholls, L. Anthopy.. St. David's 


Poole, G. Ayliffe ...... Emmanuel 
Pooley, Thomas......... M.A. Jesus 
Porter, Geo. Henry... Bea. Caius 
Rapier, Christopher .... B.a. ‘Trinity 


Rees, Amarziah, ( Literate) 
Russell, Harry Vane... B.A. 
Securr, Jonathan......... 


Trinity 
Smythies, T. Gosselin, ( Literate) 


Snape, Charles Johnson 3.a. Queen's 
Sparkes, Charles......... MA. St. John’s 
Steward, J....cccccseseese BoA. Worcester 
Thompson, Joseph...... Queen's 
Trenchard, W. E....... Pembroke 
Turner, Jo Be ccccccee wee BA. Christ's 
Wayman, William...... Ba. Exeter 
Wells, John Tighe...... B.A. University 
Whitfield, G. T..... eee BAe St. John’s 
Williams, Thos, Lewis s.a. University 
Wills, Edmund ........ Ba. Queen’s 
Yellowly, John ......... B.-A. ‘Trinity 


Yorath, James, ( Literate) 
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University. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Oxford } 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandatf 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 
1. d. from Bp. of Llandaff 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandaff 


- Lampeter Bishop of Llandaff 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 


Corpus Christi Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 





Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Hereford 
Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Llandaff 


The Bishop of St. Asaph intends to hold an Ordination on Sunday, the 3rd of Nov. 
The Archbishop of York intends to hold a general Ordination at Bishopthorpe, on 


Sunday, the 17th of November. 


The Bishop of Oxford intends to hold an Ordination in the Cathedral, Oxford, on 


Sunday, the 22nd of December. 


All candidates for ordination on that day must send 


the necessary papers to J. Byurder, Esq., 27, Parliament-street, London, on or before 


Saturday, November 9. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Birch, Thomas, D.C.L... Chaplain to the Battle House of Correction. 

— Chaplain of the County Gaol and House of Correction, 
Cox, F. .cccocccscccceccocccce } Pod ate a 

Aylesbury. 

Dinham, Wm. Burton,... Head Master of the Free School, Hitchin, Herts. 

; : United Chaplain to Bethlem Hospital and the House 
Garrett, Rev. Mr........... } of Ccdigalione. P 

Gregory, James............ Chaplain to His Excellency the Lord Lieut. of Ireland. 
Gretton, F. E........06..55. Master of Stamford School. 

Hiff, Fesmsesnsesossssnessee $n Master of the Schools at the Royal Liverpool 


Institution. 
Kiener, CB. Poeecsesesss gree Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
Lennard, D. B............. Domestic Chaplain to Lord Western 
Lowther, G. P....ceeeeeees Rural Dean of the Deanery of Wily, Dorset. 
Maitland, T. H., P. C. of Southmolton, Devon, a Surrogate for granting Marriage 
Licenses. 


Pratt, J. Jun....ceeseeeeeee Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Stephen, Coleman St. 
Purbrick, Lewis, Christ Church, Oxford, a Surrogate for granting Marriage Licenses. 
Slater, G. M....ececeeeeeeeee Bodleian Lecturer to the Mayor and Chamber of Exeter. 
Tate, William........cccces - Second Master of Oakham endowed Grammar School. 
Ward, R., of Shetford, a Surrogate for granting Marriage Licenses to the Diocese 
of Norwich. 
*." Inp. 464, line 5 from the bottom, for Eshod read Edward. 
In p. 460, line 2, for Porklington read Pocklington. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alford, Henry...... Winkfield R. Wilts Sarum Thomas Spencer, Esq. 
Benyon, Benjamin Thurlston R. Devon Exon Sir B. G. Buller 
Bissland, T......... Hartley Maudit R. Hants Winches. Rev. A. Houstoun,M.A. 
Bulteel, J. Cooper Ermington V. Devon Exon The King 
Byrth, Thomas... East StonehouseP.C. Devon Exon Rev. J. Hatchard 


Minister of the New 


Clarke, W. mene) Chap. of Ease,Lang-¢ Dorset Bristol V. of Great Canford 


fleet 
Clarkson, T. L.... Beyton R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Cooke, John ..... Northfield Worcest. Worcest. George Fenwick, Esq. 
Collison, Henry... weedy Re and } Norfolk Norwich Wm. Collison, Esq. 
Delafield, J...... ..- Torrington V. Sussex Chichest. Duke of Norfolk 
Eaton, Thomas... St.Mary’s R., Chester Chester Chester Marq. of Westminster 
Evama, Di scccccss . East Lydford R. Somerset B. & W. John Davis, Esq. 
Harrison, B. ..... . Beaumont cumMose R. Essex London Guy's Hospital 
Hodgson, J......00 Hartburn V. Northum. Durham Bishop of Durham 
Hordern, Peter .... Charlton ewm Hardy C, Lancash. Chester | Manch.Collegiate Ch. 
Howarth, Henry. Mepershall R. Beds = Lincoin ~—— St. John'sColl., Camb. 


James, John Lliansaintffraid Glan 


Conway V } Mont. St.Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 
Kitchen, Isaac ... St.StephenR., Ipswich Suffolk Norwich Rev. W. Marsh 


Lightfoot, J. P.... Wootten R. Northam. Peterboro’ Exeter Coll., Oxon 

St eee pre ors hapel, Ply- Devon Exon V. of Charles 

Lyall, W. R....... Hadleigh R. Suffolk Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 

Mahon, G. W. ... 2 Ye Morriston, ' Glam. St. Dav. J. Norris, Esq. 
ne St. John’s Chapel, 2 (oct G 7 be hg 
lorgan, C. H. i Beachly § Gloucest.Gloucest, Bishop of Gloucester 


Paley, Geo. B.... Cherryhinton V. Camb. Ely Peter House, Camb. . 
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. St. Peter’s New Ch. . 
Parr, Jas. C. ...... ; holeain * Dorset Bristol 


The Trustees 

Sir R. W. Vaughan, 
Bart. M.P. 

Griffith-ap- Howel 
Vaughan, Esq. 

Porter, Geo. H...  Marlesford R. Suffolk Norwich  R. Porter, Esq. 

Robinson, John... Cliburn R. Westmor.Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 

Sandford, John ... Longacre Chapel London 

Stapylton, Martyn St. Paul’s Church Jersey 

Thompson, R....... Sutton-upon-Trent V. Notts York Sir Chas. Hulse, Bart. 

Twisleton, C. 8... Witnash R. Warwick L.& Cov. Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 

Webster, Rowland Stranton V. Durham Durham Sir M. W. Ridley, Bt. 

Whitbread, E. S... { Siampataw ew Norfolk Norwich T. Woodw™d, Esq. 

Williams, Thomas Llangwm Monmo. St. Day. Bishop of St. David's 


*.° The apppointment of Mr. Hazlewood to Maidstone, in the October No., was 
incorrect, no vacancy having taken place. 


; Lianfachreth and ; 
Phillips, Geo....... } Llanelltyd P.C. + Merion. Bangor 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Arden, Spencer, Brampton, Northamptonshire. 

Bailey, Rishton Robinson Clark, n.a., of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Barnes, J., Eglish Down and Cullen C., Ireland. 

Birkett, Joseph .... Stranton V. Durham Durham Sir M. W. Ridley, bt. 

Brooks, William... —" s R., Coven- ? Lich.&C. Mayor & Corporation 
& East Farndon R. Northam.Peterboro’ St. John’s Coll.,Oxon. 
Marlesford R. Suffolk Norwich A. Arcedeckne, Esq. 


Browne, William.,. and Great and Little } suffolk Norwich Dudley L. North, Esq. 


Glenham P. C. 

. ~ : Rev. J. Hatchard, V.of 
7 , ’ YY b J 

East Stonehouse P,C, Devon Exon St. Andrew, Plymouth 


Sy eee and. Chaplain to the 
Marquis of Sligo. 
Fraser, G. L....... Kinlet C. Shropsh, Hereford W. Child, Esq. 


Graves, H. Meggs, Templemore, Ireland. 
Harbin, Riwwd... Kingweston R. 
Hughes, Joseph, Battersea. 
Hyde, Arthur, Killarney and Kileommin R., Ireland. 

f Rudgeley V. Stafford Lich. & C.. D. and C, of Lichfield 


Somerset B. & W. W. Dickenson, Esq. 


Inge, Co... seers") w. Newton Regis R. Warwick Lich. & C. Sir F. Burdett, bart. 

ee Welborne R, Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Bodham 
ene eernpennns } and Taxham Norfolk Norwich 

Lackey, Ralph, Llanwarne, Herefordshire. 

Miller, S. W........ Hasfield R. Glouces. Glouces. Mr. Miller 


Norwich Rev. T. C. Munnings 


A. Harris, Esq. 


Munnings, T..C... } ated a. aun . Norfolk 


Saunders, D...... . Lifton R. ' Devon Exon 
Simeox, Edward George, Harborne, Warwickshire. 
Warren, Edward W., Kilbonane R., Ireland. 


Waters, E. P...... Overbury C. Worces, 
Streatley V. Berks Sarum Bishop of Sa um 

. and Chaplain to his 
Wetherall, John...4 Staiscty's Palace af 

Kensington. 

* *. i a ‘ : Preb. of Uffculme in 
Windsor, James... Uffculme V. Devon Exon } ene fidhadeal 
Wise, William ees tee, Reading Berks Sarum St. John’s Coll. , Oxon- 

nie Deg 5 epee and Hurst P. C. Berks Sarum Dean of Salisbury 
Wood, J............. Saxthorp V. Norfolk Norwieh Pemb. Hall, Camb. 


Wood, John ...... Duloe V. Cornwall Exon Balliol. College, Oxon. 
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WALES 


The vacancies occasioned by the death of the late Venerable Archdeacon Beynon 
in the gift of the Bishop of St. David's, have been thus disposed of :—The Areh- 
deaconry of Cardigan has been conferred on the Rev. John Williams, of Balliol 
college, Oxford, late of Lampeter, and now Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 
Mr. Williams resigns the vicarage of Lampeter, which the Bishop has conferred on 
Dr. Lewellin. The living of Penbryn, vacant by the resignation of the latter, is 
conferred upon the present curate of Lampeter, Mr. Hughes. By these judicious 
arrangements the Bishop has been able to carry into effect an object which he has 
long had in view, viz. to secure to two very important and valuable parishes the 
advantage of a resident Incumbent.—The Bishop has been pleased to collate the 
Rev. John Williams, Archdeacon “ Cardigan, to the prebendal stall of Llanarthney, 
in the collegiate church of Brecon, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Lewellin.— His 
Lordship has also collated Dr. Lewellin to the stall or canonry of Clyro, in the 
college of Brecon, vacant by the death of Archdeacon Beynon.——The livings of 
Penboyr, Llanfihange! Cilfargen, Llanfihangel Aberbythich, and Llanddeifeusant, 
held by Archdeacon Beynon, and in the gift of Earl Cawdor, will it is said, be 
given by that nobleman to the following clergymen. Rev. Dr. Prothero, vicar of 
L landilo, succeeds to the rectory of Penbos r; Rev. Mr. Foley, to Llanfihangel Aber- 
bythich, and the Rev. Herbert Williams, son of Sir George Griflies Williams, of 
Liwynwormwood, to the rectory Llanfihangel Cilfargen. 


a 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


The annual synodical meeting of the Bishop and Clergy of the diocese of Aberdeen 
was holden at Aberdeen on Wednesd: ay, 24th August. The Rev. R. W. Anderson, 
M. A., of Old Deer, preached ; after which, the Bishop delivered an impressive and 
well-timed charge. 

On Wednesday, the 18th September, the Right Rev. Bishop Walker held his visi- 
tation for the western part of his diocese, in St. M: ary’s Chapel, Glasgow, when a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. George Almont. ‘The Bishop confirmed on Sunday, 
the 15th September, in St. Andrew's Chapel, Glasgow ; on Sunday, the 22d, in St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Glasgow ; on Sunday, the 29th, in Trinity Chapel, Paisley; and on 
Sunday, October 6th, in St. John’s Chapel, Greenock. 

On Wednesday, the 25th September, Trinity Chapel, Paisley, which had been 
opened for divine service in May last, was consecrated by Bishop Walker, when a ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Edward Craig, M. A., Minister of St. James's Chapel, 
Edinburgh, and which is to be published for the benefit of the funds of the ch: ipel, 
The Rev. W. M. Wade, by whose exertions the ch: ipel has been erected, and who has 
officiated for fourteen years to the Episcopal congregation, was formally inducted Mi- 
nister of the new chapel. 

The Rev. R. Martin, B. A. of Trinity College, Dublin, was inducted Minister of 
St. John’s Chapel, Greenock, on Sunday, 6th rt Ta 


re 
SCOTTISH KIRK. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
{ Hay of Leys, and 
t Ear! of Mansfield 
ROMeTt Bockbicesccce: POPES  <occaccsconccss, Turtel.acniees De Morison, E Sq. 


John Cook ......... Haddington, 2d ch... Waddington...... Earl of Hopetoun 
\. Turner........0.. Gorbals ....cccccccceee Glasgow ........ Heritors and Session 


John Anderson,..... Newburgh ....ccccc0. Cupar c.eccosseees 


Sept. 12. The Rev. J. Cruickshank was ordained Minister of Manor. 
i8. The Rev. Robert Simpson was ordained Minister of Kintore. 
19. The Rev. W. M‘Lean was inducted to the Scottish Church, Isle of Man. 
19. The Rev. J. Chrystal was ordained Minister of Auchinleek. 


Von 1V.—Nor., 1833. 4 PF 
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A new church is about to be erected at Montreal, and one at Buenos Ayres. 


DIED. 
At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Johnston, who, with his congregation of Relief Dis- 


senters, lately joined the Established Church. 





SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Thomas Clarke, M. D., has been elected Professor of Chemistry in Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, by the casting vote of the Principal. 


- <p — - 


IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Cork is to execute the different ecclesiastical duties for the 
Bishop of Limerick during his indisposition. 

The visitation of the Archbishop of Cashel, as Diocesan of Waterford and Lis- 
more, for the first time since their union, was held at the cathedral church of Lis- 
more on the 18th ult., by the Rev. Richard Hobson, Vicar General of the diocese, 
when an excellent and appropriate sermon was delivered by the Rev. Archdeacon 
Power, The attendance of the clergy was unusually numerous. 

The Vicarages General of the dioceses of Cork and Ross are vacant by the death 
of Dr. Heard, who held them for many years. The appointments are of course 
with the Bishop. 

At an Ordination held on Sunday, the 6th October, in the Cathedral of Killaloe, 
by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the following gentlemen were admitted into 
Holy Orders :— Priests—Rev. Wm. M‘llwain, Rev. M. Lloyd Apjohn, A.B., 
Hon and Rev. M. Tottenham, A.B., Rev. Wm. N. Leger, A. B., Rev. Mr. Young, 
A.B., Rev. Mr. Disney, A.B., Rev. Mr. Verschoyle, Rev. Wm. Adamson, A.B. 
Deacons—Mr. Evans, Mr. J. R. Sargent, Mr. Finlay, A.B., Edward Tottenham, 
A.B., Mr. Bland, A.B., Frank Hewson, A.B., A. Armstrong, A. B., Mr. Verschoyle, 
Mr. Knox, A.B., Mr. Disney, Page Brough, Mr. Crosle. 

The Ordination Sermon was preached by the Rev. E. Carr, who was among the 
number of those admitted to Priest’s Orders. 

At an Ordination held on Sunday week at the Cathedral Church of St. Fina 
Barr's, by the Lord Bishop of Cork and Ross, the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted into Priests’ Orders:—the Rev. Messrs. Mullins, Ashe, and Cotter; and 
into Deacons’ Orders— Messrs. Freke, Hardy, W. Sherrard, and Plummer. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Tuam has nominated the Rev. J. Lovett Darby, A.M., 
to the Perpetual Curacy of Acton, vacated by the Rev. Savage Hall, who has been 
preferred to the Vicarage of Derryaghy, by his Grace the Lord Primate. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Bland, of Killarney, who was ordained at Killaloe on the 6th 
instant, has been appointed to the Curacy of Templenoe, vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. Charles P. ‘Thomas. 

The living of Blessington has been given to the Rev. George Moore, son of the 
late Member; that of Tubber, to the Rev. Moore Morgan, by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

The Rev. Dr. Vignoles has been continued in his appointment, as Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, and first Chaplain to his Excellency the Marquess Wellesley. 

William Cotter Kyle, Esq. LL. D., Barrister at Law, on Saturday took the oaths 
prescribed by law on being appointed Vicar-General of the diocese of Cork and 

Ross, in the room of the late Henry J. Heard, LL. D., deceased. 

The Living of Killarney has been tendered by the Earl Kenmare to the Rev. 
Arthur Herbert. 

ae Westropp Brereton, Esq., is appointed Commissioner of Tithes to the 
several parishes in the diocese of Ferns. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 


Saturday, ember 28. 

On Thursday last, Edward Wetherell Row- 
den, Esq., was admitted a Fellow of New Col- 
lege, in the room of the Rev. Wm. Tahourdin, 
M.A., deceased. 


October 12. 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. George Rowley, 
D.D. and Master of University College, having 
been re-nominated Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, took the oaths of office in full Convo- 
cation, and entered upon the duties of the Vice- 
Chancellorship, for the second year, with the 
accustomed solemnities. The followin Heads 
of Houses were afterwards nominated by the 
new Vice-Chancellor to act as Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellors during his absence from the University, 
vz.—Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol; Dr. 
Jones, Rector of Exeter; Dr. Gilbert, Princi- 
pal of Brasennose ; and Dr. Bridges, President 
of Corpus Christi. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring _ on 
the following days in the present Term :-— 
October: Thursday, 17; Thursday, 24 ; Thurs- 
day, 31.—November : Thursday, 7 ; Thursday, 
14; Thursday, 21 ; Thursday, 28. —December : 
Thursday, 5; Thursday, 12; and Tuesday, 17. 
No person will, on any account, be admitted as 
a Candidate for the Degree of B.A., or M.A., 
or for that of B.C.L., without proceeding 
through Arts, whose name is not entered in the 
book kept for that purpose, at the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s house, on or before the day preceding 
the day of Congregation. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Masters of Arts—F. H. Romney, Worcester, 
comp.; E. Lilley, Worcester; Rev. C. 

1. Craufurd, Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. F. S. 
Gabb, Fell. of Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Greig, St. Edmund 
Hall; E. Smith, Wadham; R. Montgomery, 
Lincoln. 

On Monday last, Mr. May was admitted 
Scholar of New College, in the room of John 
Poultes, Esq., M.P. for Shaftesbury. 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. J. F. S. Gabb, 
B.A., Scholar of Jesus College, was elected 
Fellow of that Society. 

The late Duke of. Sutherland has left any 
twelve of the pictures of the famous collection 
of the late Duke of Bridgewater to the College 
of Brasennose, Oxford, to be chosen by the 


Principal thereof. 


October 19. 

On Thursday last the Rev. George Big 
M.A., on the Old Foundation of Queen’s Coll., 
was nominated and admitted Pro-Proctor of 
the University, in the room of the Rev. Thomas 
Pearson, resigned. 


In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. P. Cham- 
bers, Fellow of Magdalen. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. H, Watkins, 
Worcester, nd comp.; Rev. G. Kershaw, 
Worcester ; Rev. G. Kennard, St. Alban Hall ; 
Rev. J. Nash, Trin.; J. E. Bates, Student of 
Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors of Arts—J.B. Bond, University ; 
F. P. G. Dineley, Worcester; Rev. R. G. 
Bedford, Queen’s; T. Briscoe, Scholar of 
Jesus ; E, Meyrick, Demy of Magdalen ; T. 
H. Newman, Demy of Magdalen ; A. Cameron, 
Magdalen ; W. A. Glynn, Magdalen Hall. 

October 26. 

Queen's Coll.—An Election of an Exhi- 
bitioner on the Michel Foundation at Queen's 
College will take place on Saturday, the 14th 
December next. ndidates must be natives 
of the Province of Canterbury, who have 
attained the full age of 15, and have not exceed- 
ed the age of 20 years; and if Members of the 
University, must not have been matriculated, 
longer than twelve calendar months, Certifi- 
cates of baptism, and testimonials, must be 
delivered to the Provost of the said College on 
or before Monday, the 9th of December. 

On Monday, the 14th inst., Thomas Pearson 
M.A., was elected and admitted a Fellow of 
Queen’s College, on Mr. Michel's Foundation. 

In a Convocation holden on Monday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. George Moberly, 
M.A. Fellow of Balliol College, as Public Ex- 
aminer Jn Literis Humanioribus, was 
approved. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred : — . 

Maters of Arts—Rev. J. F. Stansbury, 
Magdalen Hall; E. Hill, Student of Ch. Ch. ; 

G. M. Dowdeswell, Pembroke; J. C. Young, 
Worcester. 

Bachelors of Aris—W. Wyle, Merton, 

and comp. ; J, Cannon, Magdalen Hall; P. 

. Fawkes, Ch. Ch. 

A Congregation will be holden on Thursday 
next, for the purpose of granting graces and 
conferring degrees. 

The Pubhe Examinations commence on 
Saturday next, Nov. 2. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, October 4. 

On Tuesday last Robert Whiston, B.A., and 
Benjamin Dann Walsh, B.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, were elected Fellows of that society. 

There will be Co tions on the fo 
days of the ensuing Michaelmas term :— 





ing 


Thursday ............ Oct. 10, at ten. 
Wed eeeeenrre > 16, at eleven. 
Wednesday ......... —— 90, at eleven. 



















































Wednesday ......... Nov. 20, at eleven. 

Wi Inesilay saneasail Dec. 4, at eleven. 

ee séeccoe. mme 9G, (end of term) 
at ten 

October V1. 

The Norrsan Professor of Divinity gives 
notice that he will hegin the First Part of his 
Course, which will consist of Twenty-Five 
Lectures, on Saturday the 19ch inst. The 
Lectures will be continued every Thursday, 
Frid Vs and Saturday, during the term. 

Yesterday, the 10th inst. (being the first 
day of term) the following gentlemen were 
elected University Othcers the year cnsu- 
ing :— 

Proctors ~ Rev. J, Lodge, M.A. Magda- 
lene; Rev. I, Graham, M.A. Queens’. 

Moderators—J. Uymers, Esq. M.A. Si. 
John’s; H. Philpot, Esq. M.A. Catharine 
hall. 

Serutators—Rev. G. Peacock, M.A. Trin- 
itv: Rev. C. Currie, M.A. Pembroke. 

* Tarors—Rev. G. Skinner, M.A. Jesus; 
Rev. J. F. Isaacson, 31.A. St. John’s. 


At the same congregation the following 
degrees were conferred 

Be helors tn Divin Rev. H. How rth, 
Fellow of St. John's ; Rev. S. ‘Littl wood, St 
John’s | comp.) 

Master of Arts—C., Humfrey, Downing. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. Rugg, St. John’s. 


The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pon 1S lect Pre chers, each for the month 
to which his name is iflixe go 
1853. Oct.—The Hulsean Lecturer. 

Rex . Professor Scholetield, Trin. 


\ 
De: +-—Rev. H. Ser irth, St. John’s, 
dai 


iw34. Ja tev. S - Allen, Pembrok . 
Feb. —N tev. Fs t. W. Evans, Trinity. 
Wu re R Ve Th hie, ( rick, Pee. Jo} ns. 


April Phe Hulsean Lecturer. 
May —Rev. H. J. Rose, Trinity. 


On Saturday list the following eentlemen 
Were appoint d the Caput for the year cnsu- 
ing fie Vice-Chancellor; George Thac- 
keray, D.D. Provest of King’s College, Divi- 
nity» William rere, D.C.L. Master of Down 
ine College, Z Cornwallis Hewett, M.D 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of Rev. A. T. ¢ 

Porlock ; of Rey. W. Nuon, Wrexham : 
Rev. J. Radelifle, Kirkham I ehj 
of i ee 18, I’ I 


Rev. K. Bailey, Actrine, Rent: of Rev. M. J. 

Tavier. Portland Place: of Rev. J.) Lan 

Little [ford R.: of Rev. J.D. Hales, Char 

mouth: of Rev. C. Girdlestone, Sedelev. 
S) 


Staffordshire: of Rev. John Gibson, 


UNIVERSITY 


NEWS. 


Downing College, Physic; Francis Wm. Lod. 
ington, B.D. Clare Hall, Sen. Non Recent 
George Phillips, M.A, Queens’ College, Nea, 
kR gent. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last 
decree of Master of Arts was cor het doupon 
the Rev. Robert Bonstead, St. John’s Col!eo 
and that of Bachelor of Acts upon Mr. Robert 
Monteith, Trinity ° 

At the same congregation the Rev. Profes- 

w Henslow, M.A. of St. John’s College, and 
the Rev. Samuel Fennell, B.D. of Queens’ 
College, were P winted Pro-Proctors. 

On Wedn y last the Seatonian Prize (for 
the best poem on “ St. Paul at Philippi’) 
was awarded to the Rev. T. FE. Hankinson, 
M.A. of Corpus Christi College. 


October 25. 


Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the present term :—Wednesday 
Anniversary), Nov. 6; Monday, Noy. ll, 
Nov. 2), and Dee. 9. 

The Syndies appoint “l for carrying into 
effe t a grace of th Senate for the erection of 

1 Museum and Ro ana fa the accommodation 
pf the Professors of ( iceiiatey and Anatomy 
have acreed to the following report: The 
Syndics having taken into their consideration 
the subject of warming and ventilating the 
Lective Rooms and the Anatomical Museum, 
recommend to the Senate that some plan for 
effecting this should be adopted ; and having 
exupined plans submitted to them by Mr. 
Whitwell ae Mr. Price, they prefer the plan 
of Mr. Whitwell . his estimate of the exponse 
for warming and ventilating the Museum and 
the Theatre of Anator ny being 9S/, ; for the 
two Roo ms of the Anatomical and Botanical 
rt oOfessors, 55l.: and for tl i two Rooms ol * the 
Jacksonian and Chemical Professors, 55/.; they 
c meeque ently recommend for the adoption of 
the Senate the plan of Mr. Whitwell, and that 
it should be carried into execution imme- 
diately Graces will be offered to the Senate 
on Wednesday next, to carry into effect the 
objects recommended i in the above re port. 

Phe Rev. Henry Banfather, B.D., and the 

Rev ° Mr. Robi “, are candid ites for the at 
Mastership of Norwich Grammar School. 
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EVENTS OF 


MARRIAGES. 

The Rev. G. Platt, M.A. of Tr'n. Coll., 
Camb., to Adelaide L., youngest d. of the late J. 
Earle, Esq. rs Rev. R. hi. Aspl ind, of Bristol, to 
Jane, d. of R. Hibbert, Isq., of Godley, 
Chester; Rev. F. Dawson, Preb. of Canter- 
bury, to Alice, lL. ‘a W. Weldon, F ‘Sts of Not- 
ting- hill ; Rev. M. W aters, Minister of St. 
George's ( ‘hapel, Yarmouth, to Katherine M., 
youngest d. of Isaac Preston, Esq., of Creat 
Yarmouth; Rev. R. Jarratt, of Halifax, to 
Caroline, fifth d. of A. Currie, Esq., of Wel- 
lingborough, Northamptonshire, and of Dun- 
rod, Scotland; Rev. W. Okes, r. of Whe atacre, 
Norfolk, and Mutford cam Par by, Suffolk, 
to Augusta, second d. of E. A. But her, Esq. ; 
tev. W. pF Cre ssl yre, to ry K., eldest d. 
of the Rev. J. Townley, of Stradsett; Rev. 
J. Littlewood, p. c. of Edington, Wilts, to 
Mrs. Nunns, of Liverpool ; Rev. C. W, Sickle- 
more, r. of St. Alphage, Canterbury, to Ca- 
therine, only child of B. Bushell, Esq., of 
Cleve; at New York, the Rev. Peter 
Indian Missionary in Upper Canada, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest d. * CG. Pield, Esq., of Lambeth, 
London; Rev. T. Paddon, M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to Sie Grace the Duke of Leeds, to 
Elizabeth A., only d.of the Rev. G. W. Smith, 
v. of Baudsey, Suffolk ; Rev. R. M. Bonnor, 
M.A. of Christ Church, eldest s. of J. Bonnor, 


Jorn Ss, 
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Fsq., of Bryn-y-Gwalie, Denbyshire, to Rose, 
youngest d. of the late W. S. Dempster, Esq., 
of Skibo, Sutherlandshire, N.B.; Rev. H. 
Browne, M.A., late of Corpus Christi Coll, r. 
of Earnley cw Almodington, in the county of 
Sussc . to Harriet, only nk of R. Priest, E My. 
Rev. J. Beauchamp, r. of Crowell, and v. of 
Shishure: Oxtordshire, to Margaret S., second 
d. of the late T. Beaumont, Esq., of Buckland, 
in the county of Surrey ; Rev. J. Kempthorne, 
v. of Wedmore, Some rset, to J. Handfield, 
youngest d. of the lite Major-General A. 
Burns; Rev. J. E. Molton, of Leek, to Miss 
C. Fiddian, of Birmingham; Rev. G. F, 
F.verett, M.A. of Balliol Coll., to Frances, 
eldest d. of the late H. Eyre, Esq. , of Botley 
Grange, in the County of Southampton : 
Archdeacon of Dromore, to Caroline, d. of H. H. 
Simpson, Esq. of Bath; Rev. T. W. Hughes 
to Llizabeth, d. of J. P. Wynne, Esq., of 
Islington ; Rev. H. Boucher, M. A.,v. of Hilton, 
lforset, to Frances, youngest d. of the Rev. 
J. D. Brockman, r. of Cheriton; Rev. T. 
Hayes, B.A., ¢. of Barnoldswick, in the county 
of York, to Miss A. Veeves, of Salford; Rev. J. 
Cowherd, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxtord, 
to Lucy, third d. of T. Gozna, Esq., Gran- 
tham; Rev. T. L. Tovey, B.A. of Exeter 
Coll., to Louisa M., second d. of J. Pyrke, 
Esq., of Dean Hall, Gloucestershire. 


MONTH. 


POPS IPPL POPOL DLIODDDDOLD OD 


CHESHIRE. 

St. George’s Church, Macclesfield.—On 
Sunday last two sermons were delivered 
inthis church, one in the afternoon by the 
Rev. William Wales, M.A., Vicar of All 
Saints, Northampton, and the other m the 
evening by the Rev. Thomas Middleton, 
M.A., head-master of the Stockport Free 
Grammar-school ; after which collections, 
amounting to the very handsome sum of 
SO/, and upwards, were made towards dis- 
charging the liabilities of the trustees in 
respect of this place of worship. It had 
been expected that ere this the trustees 
would have been able to have presented 
this edifice to the bishop for consecration, 
but legal difficulties have hitherto pre- 
vented their doing so; the time, however, 
is not far distant when this will be accom- 
plished, and ona basis, aswe are ipformed, 
that the fondest hoy es of those who have 
een most zealous in this good work could 
hot anticipate, 

It is our pleasurable duty, 
on this subject, to record act of splen 
did munificence on the part of our wort! 
representative, John Kyle, bsq., of Va 
House, who, in the kindest 1 
during the present week, presented to t 
trustees a spacious plot of land, Opposil 
the church, and tits 


when writing 


Lthher 


for a burial ground ; 





it should be observed, is exclusive of his 
previous liberality,—having favoured the 
trustees with two several donations, 
amounting to 150/., towards paying off the 


deht of the building: 


In these days of excitement and love of 


cratifying to every true 
Church Establishment to 
s like the present. 


chance, it Is surely 
friend to our 


point out exam] les 


The Lord Bishop of C hester consecrated 
the new church at Casterton, inthe Parish 
of Kirby Lonsdale, on the 5th ult. ; and that 
of Skerton, near Lancaster, on the 7th inst. 
On the ith his Lordship consecrated the 
new church at Haigh, near Wigan ; and on 
the 14th another at Croft, 
Winwick. His lordship, we also under- 
stand, will shortly consecrate the new 
church and burying ground at Liscard, in 
the parish of Wallas @ 

the annual mee ting of the Nantwich 
Bible society was held at the Wesleyan 
chapel in that place, on We dne act iy the 
Ondult. The Mar suis ( holmondeley took 
the chair. Before commencing the busi- 


ness, the Rev - Hug ly Carter re ad the 115th 
Psalm. Ames the speakers were John 
Ridgeway, Esq- of Cauldon Place, and 
the Rev. J. R. Stephens, late Wesleyan 


Missionary from Stockholm. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


Derby Tract Society.—The annual meet- 
ing of this Society was held at the Lancas- 
trian School Room, on W ednesdayevening, 
the 9thinst.; W. Jenny, Esq., in the chair. 
The Report was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Dewe. It stated the number of tracts 
disseminated yearly by the Derby ‘Tract 
Society to be from thirty-five to forty thou- 
sand, and the whole number from the 
commencement to have been 650,000, 
The parent society had during the past 
year issued twelve millions, five hundred 
and ninety-five thousand of their publica- 
tions in seventy languages—total from 
commencement, 180 millions. The funds, 
by subscriptions and sales, amounted to 
40,0001, of which 40001. were free contribu- 
tions. ‘The gentlemen who moved and 
seconded the several resolutions, were Rev, 
Messrs. Crewe, Gell, Carr, Fisher, Usher, 
Hawkins, and Pike. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter has returned 
to his palace from his primary visitation of 
the whole diocese, which has occupied 
six weeks. His Lordship has been re- 
ceived throughout, both by laity and 
clergy, with every mark of respect and 
attention. The Bishop, in the course of 
this visitation, has been incessantly em- 
ployed in the duties of the diocese. His 
Lordship contirmed last yearat above forty 
places in Devonshire, and this year at 
twenty-eight places in Devon and Corn- 
wall. The total number confirmed, we 
understand, is nearly thirty thousand! The 
Bishop, in his recent visitations, has had 
personal communication with six hundred 
of his clergy; and has, in his progress, 
consecrated four new churches and six 
new burial grounds; the Bishop took 
oceasion to state publicly, that the ex- 
penses attending the consecration of a 
church did not exceed twenty-one pounds, 
and the charges of the consecration ofa 
burial-ground were not more than fifteen 
pounds. At Plymouth the Mayor and 
Corporation met the Bishop, and proceed- 
ed with his Lordship to St. Andrew’s 
Church where the Bishop preached, to a 

congregation of between three and four 
thousand persons. Hlis Lordship preached 
in the afternoon at Stoke Damerell. At 
Dartmouth the Mayor and Corporation met 
the Bishop on his entrance to the town, 
and conducted him to the consecration of 
the new church. The churches consecrated 
are at Redruth, Hessenford,in St Germans, 
Stonehouse, and Dartmouth. New churches 
are being built at Penzance, and at Bridge- 
town, Totness. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Association of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and Diocesan 
Committee of the Society tor the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was 
held in the city of Exeter, on Tuesday, 8th 
inst, when the attendance at the cathedral 


THE 





MONTH. 


was very large. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Precentor Lowe. The service 
having ended, a collection was made at the 
Fg amounting to 891. 16s. 64d. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

It is encouraging to those who are dis- 
posed to let ulen allotments to labourers, 
to learn that on the day appointed for the 
payment of the receipts due for the land 
let by the Labourers’ Friend Society to the 
labourers of Gillingham (amounting to 
about 501.) not an individual failed in 
making good his payments, and that a ge- 
neral expression of gratitude from the oc- 
cupiers Was evinced for the favours con- 
ferred on them. 

On Wednesday, 25th ult., the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
on behalf of the Bishop of Bristol, conse- 
crated the Chapel of Ease lately erected at 
Longfleet, in the parish of Great Cantord, 
Dorset, erected principally by the Hon. 

V.F.S. Ponsonby, M.P. tor Dorsetshire ; 
it contains upwards of 400 free sittings for 
the use of the poor, and isin every respect 
adapted for affording great accommodation 
to the district. ‘lhe service of the day 
was read in the usual form by the Rev. 
W. Bartlett, the Vicar, and was followed 
by an excellent sermon from the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Dorset, on the 26th Psalm, 
8th verse. After which his Lordship con- 
secrated the burial ground, and adminis- 
tered the sacrament to the clergy. On 
Thursday, 26 ult., his Lordship consecrated 
the Church of St. Peter, at Parkstone, 
Dorset, a small but very elegant structure, 
capable of affording seats for 450 persons, 
built and endowed under 1 and 2 William 
[V., at the sole expense of KR. H. and R. 
W. Parr, Esqrs., in whom the patronage is 
vested. The Rev . J.C. Parr, the minister, 
preached a most impressive sermon from 
1 Thessalonians, 1. 5, at the conclusion of 
which the Bishop}consecrated the burial 
ground adjoining, and administered the 
sacrament. At the termination of the ser- 
vice, his Lordship, with about thirty gen- 
tlemen, partook of an elegant dejeune at the 
residence of James Tulloch, Esq., and af- 
terwards proceeded on his journey, to the 
consecration ofa new church at Mosterton. 
The atendance of the clergy was very nu- 

merous. 

The Bishop of Bristol was sufficiently 
recovered to confirm a large number of 
young persons at St. Mary’s Church, Wey- 
mouth. The Rev. V. Brassey read the 
service on the occasion, 

John Scott Gould, Esq., of Morden, has 
kindly signified his intention of giving an 
organ to the church at North Curry. ‘This 
is the third instance of liberality, withina 
short period, for which the parish stand 
indebted to this gentleman and his family, 
as they subscribed largely towards new 
pewing the church, which is now nearly 
completed ; and before her decease, Miss 
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Scott presented a very handsome service 
of communion plate. 


DURHAM, 


The Bishop of Chester has lately con- 
firmed nearly 1000 in Chester-le-Street, 
belonging to Chester-le-Street, Tamfield, 
Lowesley, and Washington ; and upwards 
of 500 at Darlington. 

The Bishop of Durham has lately con- 
firmed, at Wickham, 160; at Stockton, 
about 550; and at Sedgefield, 350. 

A school-room at Deptford, near Bishop - 
wearmouth, has recently been opened for 
divine worship on Sunday afternoons, a 
license having been obtained for that pur- 
pose from the Lord Bishop of Durham, on 
the application of the Hon. and Rev. Dr, 
Wellesley, Rector of Bishopwearmouth, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting was held in the Shire Hall, Glou- 
cester, on Thursday, 17th inst., to consider 
the best means of remedying the distress- 
ing consequences likely to ensue to the 
cause of the Christian and protestant reli- 
gion in our North American colonies by 
the intended withdrawal of the parliamen- 
tary grant of 15,0001. per annum, hitherto 
accorded for the support of the missionary 
clergy in those distant regions. ‘lhe Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester took the chair soon 
atter one o’clock, and in an able and lumi- 
nous address, which lasted upwards of an 
hour, detailed all the interesting particu- 
lars, which had led to the present assem- 
blage of christians and churchmen. His 
Lordship was followed by many eloquent 
speakers, and we are glad to say that the 
subscriptions and donations were on a 
scale of great liberality. 

KENT. 

The annual meeting of the Dover and 

Sandwich DistrictCommittee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
held at Sandgate on Thursday, the 19th 
of September, when a most impressive 
and appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, perpetual curate of 
Ash. The collection at the church was 
the largest which had ever been made on 
a Similar occasion, amounting to nearly 
16/. In the course of the proceedings, the 
secretary, the Rev. W. Sibthorpe Cole, 
made a short statement of the number of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Testaments, Tracts, 
&c. which have been issued by the district 
committee during the iast five years re- 
Spectively, from which it appeared that 
the circulation of the works supplied by 
the Parent Society is rapidly increasing. 
Che annual accounts of the committee are 
made up at Christmas, when an exact 
Statement of its proceedings during the 
Present year will be published. 

Che annual meeting of the Sandgate 
District Committee, in aid of the Parent 
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Society for Propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, took place at Hythe, on Thurs- 
day, the 17th inst., in the Guildhall, by 
permission of the Mayor. The Archdeacon 
of Canterbury presided, and having opened 
the business with a short but appropriate 
speech, the Rev. J. D. Glennie, the Trea- 
surer, read an abstract of the accounts, 
by which it appeared, that since the last 
meeting of the committee, they had been 
enabled to transmit to the Parent Society, 
through the diocesan treasurer, 441. ; and 
that since the first formation of the com- 
mittee, in 1830, they had contributed to ita 
funds as much as 1071. 17s. 6d. This sum 
was, of course, independent of what was 
raised in the district by virtue of the 
King’s letter, in 1851. It is gratifying to 
add, that a subscription upon the reduced 
scale was most cheerfully commenced in 
the room ; and several persons, in tender- 
ing their own subscriptions, expressed a 
hope of being able to induce their friends 
to follow their laudable example. 

At an annual meeting of the members of 
the District Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, within the deaneries of 
Charing and Lympne, held for the purpose 
of auditing the accounts, at Ashford, on 
the 28th of Sept., the followiug account 
was rendered of the number of books issued 
by the committee during the past year :—- 
134 Bibles, 33 Testaments, 355 Prayer 
Books, 1197 Religious Books and Tracts. 

A committee of parishioners has been 
appointed totake steps for providing anew 
parish church in Milton, near Gravesend. 
The sum of 5,0001. has been raised for erect- 
ing a proprietary chapel ; for the service of 
which, according to the worship of the 
church of England, it has been determined 
that a minister shall be engaged at the sti- 
pend of 3001. per annum. The edifice will 
be commenced forthwith. And to these 
we have the peculiar pleasure to add a 
plan which is in progress for building a 
school for an increased number of poor 
children, by uniting the ancient free school 
of the corporation with the national school, 
with a class attached for free instruction 
in navigation. 


LANCASHIRE, 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts.—A few weeks ago, a@ pri- 
vate meeting of clergymen and others of 
Manchester and neighbourhood was held 
in the Town Hall, for the purpose of devis- 
ing means for bringing the claims of the 
Society before the public, when it was 
unanimously agreed to establish a committee 
for the Deanery of Manchester, and as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be 
made to convene a public meeting. —That 
meeting was held on Thursday, the 17th 
inst., at the Exchange Dining-room, and 
was most numerously and _ respectably 
attended. It was at first announced that 
the Richt Rev. the Lord Bishop of the 
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Didcése Would preside on the occasion ; 


but, in consequence of a domestic bereave- 
mépt, his Lordship was prevented from 
at ing. As soon as this melancholy 
event was made known to the gentlemen 
who had interested themselves in promot- 
ing the meeting, an application was made 
to the Right Hon. the earl of Wilton, who 
had previously accepted the Office of 
Patron of the Deanery Committee; and 
with that alacrity which always distin- 
guishes him, when the good of his fellow- 
creatures is to be promoted, his Lordship, 
without the least hesitation, undertook to 
fill the vacant chair. The noble chairman 
was received, on entering the room, with 
warm applause.—Several resolutions were 
unanimously adopted in furtherance of the 
objects of the Society; after which the 
meeting separated. Besides several new 
subscriptions and donations to the Society, 
upwards of 20/. were collected at the doors. 


On Tuesday, the 15th inst., the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese arrived at Preston 
from Lancaster (his Lordship having con- 
secrated the new Church at Skerton the 
day before), and in the evening preached 
an admirable sermon in the parish church, 
from the 3d chapter of Revelations, before 
a highly respectable and very numerous 
congregation. Indeed the church was over- 
flowing. His Lordship stayed the night at 
the vicar’s, and proceeded next day to Ly- 
tham, where he preached two sermons on 
behalf of the Sunday Schools belonging to 
the establishment. He returned in the 
evening to the vicar’s, and on Thursday 
went to Wigan, where he preached for the 
benefit of the National School. 

The jubilee as well as the anniversary 
day of the St. Peter’s Sunday Schools, Old- 
ham, oceurred on Sunday, 7th inst., when 
two sermons were delivered in that chapel, 
by the Rev. Thomas Newbery, of Shipley, 
Yorkshire. The collections obtained on 
the oceasion, in aid of the funds, amounted 
to 82/. 7s., exclusive of donations. The 
first of these institutions in Oldham, was 
begun in the Grammar School, Nov. 1738, 
by the Rev. Thomas Fawcett, the curate, 
Joba Clegg, Esq., of Lower Bent., and 
Thomas and Henry Henshaw, Fsqrs., of 
Higher Greaves, or Groves. The ‘otal 
number of children now taught in the St. 
Peter's Schools is 1169. 

On Sunday, 6th inst., after excellent and 
appropriate sermons by the Rev. Oswald 
Sergeant, M.A., and the Rev. James 
White, M.A., the incumbent of St. 
George's, collections were made in aid of 
the Manchester Sunday School funds, 


which amounted to the sum of SOI. 2s. Sad. 

Tribute of Respect to a Clergymon.—'the 
ladies who attend divine service at St. 
Luke's; Manchester, have presented the 
incumbent, the Rev. A. Hepworth, with a 
handsome Silver communion service, con- 
sisting of two cups and a plate. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE, 

We have the pleasure of stating, in the 
matter of the Stamford Free School, that 
every thing is arranged between the Mayor, 
the Rev. W. Gretton, and Dr. Wood, and 
that Mr. Gretton will open the school after 
Christmas on the most liberal system of 
education. Itis calculated that so large 
a number of scholars will resort to the 
foundation that an additional school-room 
will be necessary, and it is intended to 
build one on a site contiguous to the 
present remains of St. Paul's church, which 
has been used as the grammar-school 
since the consolidation of the churches in 
Stamford in the year 1553.—Stamford 
Mercury, 


MIDDLESEX. 


The resignation of the Rev. E. Rice, 
A.M., one of the classical masters of 
Christ’s Hospital, of the appointment of 
Sunday evening lecturer of the parish of 
St. Stephen, Coleman-street, which ap- 
pointment he had held, to the entire satis- 
faction of the parishioners, for upwards of 
ten years, was lately received with deep 
regret by the numerous and very respect- 
able congregation which has been in the 
habit of attending the church. The parish- 
ioners recorded on the vestry minutes a 
resolution expressive of the high esteem 
in which he is held by them, and of their 
sincere regret at the loss of his valuable 
services. This testimonial, having since 
been handsomely written and emblazoned, 
was presented to him, on Wednesday, the 
16th inst., by a deputation of gentlemen 
from the parish. In addition to this token 
of respect a service of plate had been pre- 
viously presented to him, which was pur- 
chased by the individual subscription of 
many respectable inhabitants. 

Mr. Owen, the clergyman, at whose cha- 
pel a Mr. Bayford made a manifestation a 
Sunday or two ago, has taken leave of his 
congregation, having received an intima- 
tion from the bishop that those sort of 
proceedings could not be permitted. 

On Sunday, 13th inst., sermons in aid 
of the Church Missionary Society were 
preached in the parish church of Edmon- 
ton, by the Rev. M. M. Preston, M.A. 
vicar of Cheshunt, and by the Rev. Robt. 
Eden, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Confirmations. —On Friday, the 4th inst,, 
at St. Nicholas church, Newcastle, up- 
wards of 1550 young persons Were..con- 
firmed by the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle, on behalf of the Right Rev, 
the Lord Bishop of Durham... The confir-, 
mation was for persons resident in the 
town parishes, and in the parishes of Gos- 
forth, Benwell, Heddon-on-the- Wall, NevW- 
burn, Stamfordham, Poiteltand > amd! Dont 
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Benton. About two-thirds of the number 
were neatly-dressed females, and the sight 
was gratifying in the extreme. On Thurs- 
day, at Hexham, the interesting rite of con- 
firmation was administered by the Right 
Rev. Lord, to 926 young persons. 

On Saturday, the 5th inst., a confirmation 
was held at Tynemouth church, when 
nearly 800 young persons were confirmed, 

NORI OLK. 

Lynn.—The annual meeting of the So- 
eiety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in this district, was held on Tuesday, the 
15th inst. ; and from the report of the se- 
eretary, we find the distribution of books 
for charitable purposes during the past 
year as follows :—140 Bibles, 110 Testa- 
ments, 527 Prayer Books, and upwards of 
1000 vols. of Religious Books and Tracts. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Church-rates, Nottingham.—At a meet- 
ing of the parishioners of St. Nicholas, at 
this place, on Tuesday, 7th inst., a rate of 
Od. in the pound was proposed. Mr. Sam. 
Fox, one of the Society of Friends, met 
the proposal by a motion for an adjourn- 
ment to the 22nd of August, 1854, which 
was carried by a great majority. A poll 
having been demanded by the mover of the 
original proposition, there appeared at the 
close of the poll, for the rate, 50; for ad- 
yearmment, 123— Majority against the rate, 
‘ 


At the beginning of the month, the first 
stone of a new chapel and school was laid 
in the hamlet of Carrington, near Basford, 
Nottingham. The population of the place 
having greatly increased within the last few 
years, the want of religious and moral in- 
struction had been greatly felt, and several 
of the gentry of the neighbourhood, with 
the minister of Basford, and Ichabod 
Wright, Esq., at their head, undertook to 
supply the deficiency, by subscribing a sum 
sufficient to erect a chapel-of-ease and 
school. Mr. Wright gave the piece of 
ground on which the erection is about to 
take place, with a handsome donation and 
the National School Society ; have present- 
ed a sum towards the same desirable ob- 
ects. The Venerable Archdeacon Wil- 

ins, Ichabod Wright, Esq., 1.C. Wright, 
Esq., T. Wright, Esq., two Misses Wright, 
the Rev. Thomas 1 osking (vicar), the 
Rev, John Goodacre (curate), of Basford, 
Mrs, Goodacre, and several ladies and 
gentlemen, went in procession to the spot, 
which adjoins the Mansfield road, where, 
after a few preliminary matters had been 
attended to, the Venerable Archdeacon 
delivered, in an impressive manner, an 
edifying address, followed by a prayer. At 
the conclusion, the people, raising a great 
shout, gave three times three hearty cheers, 
SO MERSETSHIRE. 

St. Michael's Parish.—The service which 

has been heretofore regularly performed on 


Voi. 1V.—Nor. 1833. 








Wednesday mornings in St. Michael's 
ehurch will, in future, be discontinued, 
and, in its place, a Wednesday evening 
service will be substituted, with the addi- 
tion of a lecture. This judicious alteration 
is made in consequence of the gratuitous 
offer of the curate, the Rev. J. East, whase 
liberal proposal has been met by the sanc- 
tion of the Lord Bishop of diocese 
and the Rector of Bath. 

There were 20 cottagers’ prizes awarded 
at the last Frome Horticultural Meeting. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The collections made at Coseley church 
last Friday, towards the expense of erect- 
ing the new schools for that district in the 
parish of Sedgley, amounted to 55/. The 
estimated expense of building and furnish- 
ing the schools is 5%0/. For fencing them, 
a further sum of 60/. was required. To 
meet this expenditure there had been col- 
lected from the proprietors of the district 
the sum of 70/. After the morning col- 
lection, the vicar of the parish and the 
minister of the district church announced 
that, by the bounty of some friends, whose 
names they were not at liberty to mention, 
they were enabled at once to meet the de- 
ficiency. And allowing 52 for the ex- 
penses of the collections, they put into the 
plate a cheque for 4201. towards the build- 
ing and furnishing the schools. At the 
same time they expressed a hope that the 
gentlemen of the district would come for- 
ward, and in like manner make up the 
afternoon collection to the amount re- 
quired for the fence. This suggestion was 
cheerfully complied with. We cannot 
close these remarks without calling the 
attention of our readers to this gratifying 
proof of the concern felt for the wants of 
the poor by the more wealthy members of 
the community.— Welverhampton Chronicle, 
Sept. 4. 

On Wednesday, 16th ult., after the ma- 
gistrates’ dinner, at which a large number 
were present, an epergne and four dishes 
and covers, of the most massive and ele- 
gant description, purchased by public sub- 
scription, were presented to the Rev. W. 
Leigh, Incumbent of Bilston, as a testi- 
mony of the high opinion entertained by 
the subscribers of his conduct, particularly 
during the prevalence of the cholera at 
Bilston. Upon the epergne, which is 
most tastefully designed, and is of silver, 
as well as the four dishes and covers, which 
contain the armorial bearings of Mr. Leigh, 
is the following inscription :—*‘ This piece 
of plate, with four silver dishes, presented 
to the Rev. W. Leigh, A.M., incumbent of 
Bilston, by the nobility and gentry of the 
county of Stafford, as a token of their ad- 
miration of his unremitted exertions in the 
discharge of his arduows duties during 
the awfully pestilential visitation of cho- 
lera, with which bis parish Was afflicted in 

1832.” 
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The ae cpureg school recently erected at 
Walisend was opened on the 30th ult, 
when 170 children were admitted as pupils. 
The school was built by subscription, and 
among the principal contributors were the 
Bishop Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
A similar institution was exceedingly 
wanted, and it promises to be of signal 
service to the poorer classes. The Rev. 
Mr. Armstrong, the officiating clergyman, 
has been indefatigable in hastening its com- 

letion and opening, being well aware of 
its great practical utility, 


SUFFOLK. 


The Bishop of London (for the Bishop 
of Norwich ) confirmed at St. Mary's, Bury, 
552 boys and 572 girls ; at Hadleigh, about 

50 


The Rev. Hugh James Rose has resigned 
the living of Hadleigh. 


SURREY. 


The annual meeting of the District Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was held 
on Rhaated, 17th Sept., in the Town Hall, 
Croydon. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury presided, and the meeting was 
respectably and numerously attended, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county (Lord Ar- 
den), and several of the leading justices 
and clergy, being present. In the course 
of the day, the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Parkin, a Missionary from 
British North America, who bore ample 
testimony, and gave the most interesting 
information, respecting the operations of 
the society, and the increased and increas- 
ing influence of the principles of the Apos- 
tolic Church in those parts. After the 
meeting a liberal collection was made at 
the door, amounting to 48/. and upwards, 
besides many large individual donations, 
which would make the proceeds of the day 
not tall short of 751. 

This Committee, during the three years 
of its existence, has seat up 546l. to the 
parent society, and, from the increased in- 
terest taken in it, seems likely to do still 
more for the future. 


SUSSEX. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester held a 
confirmation at Arundel Church in the 
early part of the month, when the respec- 
tive Clergymen attended with their candi- 
dates from the adjacent parishes, innumber 
as follows :— Arundel, 145. Angerming, 53. 
Amberley, 36. Binstead, 6 Burpham, 17. 
so 15. Climping, 21. Eastpreston, 13, 
Ford, 8. Houghton, 7. Leominster, 36. 


Littlehampton, 96. Madehurst, 11. North 
Stoke, 4 Rusington, 9. South Stoke, 12. 
Tortington, 11. Poling 19, Walberton, 56. 


ene 3. 
he Rev. Hugh Jas. Rose has resigned 


his stall in Chichester Cathedral. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

A most numerous attendance of the gen- 
try resident in Birmingham and its vicinity 
took place at St. Philip’s church, Birming- 
ham, on behalf of the Society for the Pro. 
pagation of Christian Knowledge. The 
right hon. Sir Robert Peel occupied the 
chair. Prior to the business commencing 
a@ very animated and eloquent discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. W. Farquhar 
Hook. Sir Robert Peel made a short 
=e address on taking the chair, to 
which profound attention was paid by an 
audience consisting of every variety of 
political opinion in the town. Several 
clergymen and laymen followed, with their 
respective resolutions. Mr. Dugdale,M.P., 
took the chair at the close of the business, 
when a resolution of thanks was unani- 
mously voted to the right hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, bart., for having kindly accepted the 
office of gery, and for his ability and 
impartiality. Sir Robert Peel, in return- 
ing thanks, delivered a lucid address on 
the great importance of the object before 
the meeting, and on his anxiety for its 

romotion. He said he had many years 

een a subscriber, but he should now enrol 
himself upon the local committee, and lend 
it all his aid. He observed on the great 
exertions now making to advance the mis- 
chievous cause of infidelity. No laws in 
this free country could restrain the publi- 
cation of various opinions, as men were now 
willing to become martyrs in the cause of 
evil. He regretted that the clergy should 
enter into controversy with infidels, as it 
gave importance to persons and things 
which would, if unnoticed, sink into obli- 
vion (?) The duty of the clergy, in his 
humble judgment, was to devote them- 
selves to the inculcation of religion in the 
minds of their respective parishioners, and 
by their zeal, their piety, and their holy 
lives, to set such an influential example as 
could not fail to counteract all the efforts 
of infidel theories. Nothing: could have 
induced him to attend a political meeting 
at Birmingham ; but he saw around him 
so numerous, so respectable, and so serious 
an assembly, that he felt particular plea- 
sure in taking part in a subject in which 
all political differences were merged, and 
on which there was most perfect sympathy 
and harmony of opinion. 


WILTSHIRE, 


After the Mayor’s dinner at Devizes, 
among the toasts proposed was that of ‘‘ the 
bishop and clergy of the diocese,” which 
drew from the Rev. Mr. Phipps, the rec- 
tor of Devizes, the following reply to the 
late indecent attack on the church. 
Mr. Methuen :—‘‘ The manner in whi 
the toast had been received, served to 
prove that there was a deep-felt reverence 
in the country for their. office, an 
esteem for the individuals, and a respect 
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for the manner in which their duties were 

generally discharged. Differences of opi- 

nion would occasionally arise, as in a re- 

cent instance, which had excited much 

jocal interest ; but, however other parties 

might view the policy or expediency of 

the measure alluded to, none could ques- 

tion the honesty and manliness which had 

induced so many of his brethren to affix 

their names to a public protest, calculated 

to win for them, at least, no present ad- 

vantages. He was one of the number who 

signed that protest; but he was neverthe- 

tess happy to congratulate those who had 

differed from him on the quiet and re- 

spectable manner in which all the proceed- 

ings had been conducted. There was one 

circumstance, however, to which, in jus- 

tice to himself and his clerical brethren, 

he felt bound to advert. At a dinner 

which took place after the races, the lan- 

guage and sentiments of a public man (one 

of the members for the northern division 

of the county ) eminent for his talents and 

station, were, in his opinion, widely at 

variance with propriety and decorum, 

when alluding to the subject of the memo- 

rial of the clergy. Public bodies and pub- 

lic men should ever observe towards each 

other the rules of courtesy and respect— 

Quod tibi id alteri. He therefore, though 

not in any spirit of irritation or anger, pro- 

tested against the tone and temper of the 

language. used on that occasion. He 

claimed, on behalf of himself and his bro- 

ther clergymen, the privilege of express- 
ing his conscientious opinions without 
being held up to public odium and con- 
tempt a course which, while it could 
gain but few proselytes, was greatly calcu- 

lated to mar the efficient discharge of their 
clerical duties, and to impair the influence 

of those principles which all good men 
Were interested in securing. In the part 
he had taken, he had independently con- 
sulted his conscience and his sense of 
duty ; and he could propose to himself no 
more honourable example than that of the 

gallant regiment whose officers were now 

around him. When called out in a time 

of peculiar public excitement, to the dis- 

charge of the most repugnant of their 
duties—the bearing arms against their 
misguided fellow countrymen—none staid 

to canvass the policy or popularity of the 

measure ; they manfully came forward at 
their sovereign’s call, to stand between 

their country and destruction ; and nobly 
were they requited! A special mark of 
the royal approbation dignifies their corps 
—a personal honour was conferred on 
their conimander; and the gratitade and 
Dlessings of all classes of their countrymen 
will ever accompany them—proving how 
tafé as well as honourable it is to follow, 
featless of consequences, the dictates of 
uty and conscience.” 


There wese no less than 13 cottagers’ 


prizes awarded at the last Wiltshire Hor- 
ticultural Meeting at Salisbury, 

On Tuesday, Sept. 24th, the annual 
meeting of the Wiltshire Diocesan and 
District Committees of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, was 
held at Marlborough, in that county. The 
cause of these excellent and Christian in- 
stitutions was advocated on this occasion 
by a sermon at St. Peter’s church, setting 
forth their objects, and claims on the libe- 
ral support of the people of England, 
preached by the Rev. E. H. G. Williams, 
rector of the parish; and a considerable 
collection was afterwards made at the 
church doors, After the service, the 
friends of the institutions assembled at the 
Town Hall, when the Ven. W. Macdonald, 
Archdeacon of Wilts, was called to the 
chair ; upon which he opened the business 
of the day with an appropriate address on 
the nature and objects of the meeting. 
The report of the Marlborough and Great 
Bedwin District Committees was then 
read by one of the secretaries ; after which 
the Rev. W. Short, Vicar of Chippenham, 
addressed the meeting, urging the claims 
of the two societies, and particularly those 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
on the ground of the unfortunate with 
drawal of the Government grant of 15,0001 
per annum from the Church in Canada, 
Amongst the other speeches we cannot but 
mention the firm and decided manner in 
which Dr. Hawes, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, and rector of St. Clement’s in that 
city, set forth the necessities of the soci- 
ely in consequence of that act of the legis- 
lature. From the very unfavourable state 
of the weather, the attendance was not so 
great as would, no doubt, have otherwise 
been the case. The number of clergy pre- 
sent was very considerable. 

We learn that no less than three-and- 
twenty clergymen of Devizes and the 
neighbourhood, with the Ven. W. Mac- 
donald at their head, petitioned the lord of 
the manor against the establishment of 
races near that town, on the strong ground 
of the immorality occasioned by such di- 
versions. It is to be regretted, however, 
that their good intentions have been for 
this year defeated. 


Salisbury.—The Rev. Dr. Blomberg hav- 
ing resigned the living of Bradford, in this 
county, which is in the presentation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Bristol, we hear that 
a memorial has been presented, signed by 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town of Bradford, strongly recommending 
to their notice the resident curate, the Kev. 
Howel Jones, who for upwards of nineteen 
years has discharged, in the most exem- 
plary manner, the sacred and important 
trust committed to bis eare...Shetliorne 
Journal. todo D Llnje eas 

On Tharsday, Sept. 19th, was held the 
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orth Afitiivérsary’ of the Salisbury Infir- 
ary. ‘On this occasion, the Recorder, the 
Parl of Radnor, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tidn of the city, &c., wales in procession 
té the cathedral, where, afier the celebra- 
tion of divine service, the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
— a most admirable sermon in be- 
alfofthe Charity, taking for his text the 
parable of the widow’s mite. It was im- 
possible not to be struck with the origin- 
ality with which the learned and pious Pro- 
fessor treated so common and exhausted a 
subject as Christian charity; the ability 
and clearness of reasoning with which he 
analyzed the essential requisites which 
constitate that virtue; or the decided, 
though judicious manner in which he en- 
forced on all the necessity of constant self- 
denial, bringing its application down even 
to the most common affairs of every-day 
life. The collection at the church-door 
amounted to 67/7. 10s. 9d.; and when taken 
in connexion with the preacher's text, 
it is worthy of remark, that in that sum 
there were no less than thirty-two farthings. 
The plates were held by Lady Hulse and 
Miss E. Pleydell Bouverie, supported by 
Wadham Wyndham, Esq., and EF. Baker, 
Esq, , From the cathedral, the subscribers 
repaired to the council chamber to hear 
the annual Report read. It gave a very 
favourable account of the number of lega- 
cies and donations, as well as of the gene- 
ral state of the charity. Out-patients 
duripg the year, 1487 ; in-patients, 914. 
Amongst those present were, the Farl and 
Countess of Radnor and party, the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Hon. Capt. Bou- 
verie, M.P., Lady Hulse and party, Sir 
James and Miss Burrough, the Dean of 
Sarum and family, Mr. Wadham Wynd- 
ham, Lieut.-Col. Brodie, M.P., Mr. and 
Mrs.G. Eyre and party, Lieut.-Col. Beher, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Hopey, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fowler, &c., &c. A regulation, worthy of 
general imitation, has been made, that the 
nurses shall teach such female putients as 
are sufficiently convalescent to make 
and apply poultices, and administer other 
necessary offices tothe sick. This cannot 
fail to be of great benefit, not only to the 
patients in the house, but also the pupula- 
tion of villages, where the want of proper 
nurses is often severely felt. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At the request.of the churchwardens and 
overseers of the parish of St. Martin, Wor- 
eoster, a meeting was held in the vestry, 
on Tuesday evening, October 1, (Mr. Bar- 
din, churchwatden, in the chair,) for the 
purpose of erpresetas the sincere gratitude 
and feeling of themselves and the 

pai nerally towards their late worthy 
and faithful curate, the Rev. David Mor- 
ga, when the following Resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to:—Iist, (moved by 
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Mr. Goodman and seconded by Mr. J. 8, 
Read,) That the sincere and cordial thanky 
of this meeting be presented to the Rev, 
David Morgan, for the faithful and zealous 
discharge of his ministerial duties, and for 
the kindness and benevolence he has ever 
evinced in the parish. — 2nd, (moved by 
Mr. J. Allies and seconded by Mr. Dicks, ) 
That a subscription be entered into to 
enable the parishioners to present to Mr. 
Morgan a token of their grateful remem- 
brance of his services. — 3rd, (moved by 
Mr. Thompson and seconded by Mr. 
Grove,) That a committee be appointed, 
consisting of the gentlemen, paymasters 
of the parish, for the purpose of carrying 
the above resolutions into effect. 
YORKSHIRE, 

York Cathedral, --Sunday, 13th inst., the 
Minster was lighted up in order that Sir 
Robert Smirke, who was passing through 
York, might see the effect of the choir by 
gas light. The choristers were also iu 
attendance, and Sir Robert, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Norwich, the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, and a select party, had the 
gratification of hearing Clarke’s anthem, “‘O 
praise God in his holiness,” and Steven- 
son's authem, ‘‘ Behold a door is opened 
in heaven,” performed by them in yery 
good style. Sir Robert Smirke expressed 

imself highly gratified with the appear- 
ance of the whole, and the manner in 
which the work of the renovated choir bad 
been completed. We have also the satis- 
faction to learn, that the Very Rey. the 
Dean has given orders for the tabernacle 
work in front of the organ to be proceeded 
with immediately ; so that the present un- 
sightly appearance of the unfinished instru- 
ment will be done away, with as little fur- 
ther delay as possible. 

On Monday, 7th inst., bis Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of York held a Confirma- 
tion in York Cathedral, when 1469 males, 
and 1755 females, making a total of 3224, 
attended upon that rite of the Established 
Church. His Grace afterwards proceeded 
to Newland, where he consecrated the 
church lately erected there. On Tuesday 
he consecrated a church at Sunk Island, 
and held a confirmation service at Hedon. 
--On Wednesday, in the Holy Trinity 
Church in Hull, he confirmed 1257 indivi- 
duals of various ages and both sexes. —On 
‘Thursday he had another confirmation ser- 
vice at Beverley, when 1502 persons—870 
females, 632 alte wool through the usual 
ceremony. , 

Newland Church.—On Monday, 7th inst., 
this pretty little edifice was consecrated by 
his Grace the Archbishop of York. A 
very appropriate discourse was preached 
by the Rev. R. Barker, B.A., Vicat_ of 
Cottingham, from Psalm.xc. 16,17. When 
the service in the church was finished, the 

Archbishop, clergy, and congregation, pro- 
ceeded to the church-yard, wiich was 
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eonsectated in the usual form. His Grace 
then retired. The new edifice is conse- 
crated as a chapel of ease to the mother 
church of Cottingham, from which it is 
neurly three miles distant; and, conse- 
quently, the inhabitants of Newland and 
its vicinity, who are chiefly small dairy 
farmers, have been hitherto almost pre- 
cluded from attending divine service in 
the Establishment. It will seat comfort 
ably 500 persons, including 180 in a hand- 
some gallery at the west-end—half the 
sittings, or 250, being appropriated gratui- 
tously to the inhabitants for ever. The ex+ 
pence of the erection has been 12001. 5s. 2d., 
and of the land (upwards of three acres), 
3001.—making, with the conveyances and 
miscellaneous items, a total of 16502. The 
Bishop of Chester, who is patron of the 
living of Cottingham, in addition to a 
donation of 501. towards the building, has, 
by virtue of the Augmentation Act, and in 
conjunction with the lessee of the property, 
added 501i. a-year to the income of the viear 
of this slenderly-endowed, extensive, and 
long-neglected parish, besides obtaining 
for him the occupation of the rectory- 
house. His Lordship also contributes 52. 
a-year to the afternoon lecturer of the 
mother church.—Hull Packet. 

Halifax.—On Sunday morning, 15th inst., 
our venerable Diocesan, His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, occupied the pulpit in Halifax 
parish church, and preached, to a crowded and 
attentive congregation, an excellent sermon, 
chiefly on the evidences and glory of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

On the 16th ult., a meeting was convened 
in the Town Hall, Richmond, (the Mayor, R. 
Gill, Esq., in the chair, ) to present to the Rev. 
James Tate, previously to tis taking leave of 
his fellow townsmen, a handsome piece of 
plate, purchased by 500 subscribers, and an 
address from the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood. The plate was presented by 
J. Hutton, Ea of Marske, the College asso- 
ciate and steady friend of Mr. Tate, and the 
address by one of the earliest pupils, Mr. Jus- 
tice Smurthwaite. The meeting was fully 
attended by his friends and admirers of all 
classes, among whom were Lord and Lady 
Dundas, and many of the neighbouring gentry 
and clergy. The assemblage of ladies was very 
numerous, and their tears bespoke the deep 
interest which they felt in this public valedic- 
tion to a t and good man. The address 
was short, but impressive, and called forth a 
reply at once honourable to his judgment and 
his feelin 

Church-rate refused at Malton.—On Thurs- 
day morning, 3rd instant, a meeting was held 
in St. Leonard’s church, New Malton, pursuant 
to a notice signed by Mr. Christopher Luccock, 
one of, the at batt for ‘the purpose of 
leyying a church-rate for the expense of the 
eurrent year. Mr, George Holliday, the other 
«burchwarden, opposed it. While the church- 


. wardens were debating, one of the parishioners 


moved that the meeti be nd ani soda, 
wes. pot fron the cele oa Td, be 
was put ) ' yea 
oreanbebninn majority, Abang Ba pag Bin 
dissentients. Some Dissenters present, who 
had the meeting in their power, and could 
have set the rate a aside, declared they 
would not take that ad as in all likeli- 
hood it was the last rate of the kind they would 
be called upon to pay.— York Herald. 


WALES. 


The benevolent and charitable Archdeacon 
of Brecon has, with his usual gee: iven 
ten ey towards finishing the whiding 
which has been licensed at Coed-y-Cymar by 
the Lord Bishop of St. David's, way of a 
chapel of ease for the parish of Vainor. 

The pres of a new church i. the Hay is 
rapidly ing, and the work a sub- 
stantial, and the plan excellent. tf 

A new church is to be erected at the water- 
ing lace, my in Denbighshire. 

fe Lord ishop of St. David's has this 
year confirmed in his diocese 2255 persons. 


IRELAND. 


The remains of the Rev. John Cousins were 
interred in St. John’s church, Limerick, on 
Thursday morning, when the Rev, William 
Maunsell, surrounded by a number of other 
clergymen, read the impressive funeral ser- 
vice, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Moore. The 
Rev. Mr. Cousins originally received his edu- 
cation at Maynooth College, and was a mem-_ 
ber of the Reni Catholic priesthood, but 
many years since conformed to the Established 
Church. 

On learning the death of the Rev. John 
Cousins, the Lord Bishop of Limerick, unso- 
licited, immediately ordered a donation of 504. 
to be presented to his disconsolate widow and 
children. 

There was a meeting of the clergy and other 
friends of the late Rev. John Cousins, at the See 
House, on Monday—the Hon, John Massy in 
the chair—when resolutions were unanimously 
carried to raise a provision for the destitute 
widow and orphans of that reverend gentleman, 
whose present unhappy circumstances are well 
entitled to the commiseration of a humane com- 
munity. 

The Rev. Edward Nash, for several years 
the worthy curate of Bally-M‘Elligott, county 
Kerry, has been presented, by the Bishop of 
Limerick, to the living of Ballycahane in this 
diocese, vacant by the death of the Rey. John 
Cousins. 


The deanery of Christ Church, Dublin, 
after the death of the Bishop of Kildare, ‘will 
be united to St. Patrick’s, and the emoluments 
submitted to the Ecclesiastical Boards 

The Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, in a letter to the 
clergy of Waterford and Lismore, ‘to 
them to request of the Archbishop’ ‘of Cashel, 
to defer his visitation of the forme? for 
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a month or six weeks, until it is ascertained 
whether they can receive him there as Bishop 
of that diocese, or merely as Archbishop of the 
province, 

In the diocese of Cloyne there are 3,4831. 
due for tithe arrears to the Lord Bishop of that 
diocese, out of the Union of Aghada, and out 
of the Precentorship 2,030/. to the Rev. W. W. 
Maunsell. 

The Dean, Archdeacon, Chancellor, and 
clergy of Limerick have presented an address 
to their learned and venerable superior, the 
Bishop of Limerick, in acknowledgment of a 
present of several copies of Burnett's Lives 
edited by his Lordship, whose pious care and 
solicitude for the wants of his diocese does not 
suffer by the unavoidable absence of that Right 
Rev. Prelate, under a state of health which 
unhappily still prolongs a separation which is 
a matter of unfeigned regret to both. His 
Lordship returned an affecting reply. 

All the clergy of the established church in 
the county Carlow are resolved to Oppose that 
part of Earl Grey’s till about the amalgama- 
tion of bishoprics.— Limerick Paper. 

Diocess of Dromore.—A requisition to the 
Archdeacon of Dromore from the clergy of that 
diocess, requesting him to call a meeting of 
their body, preparatory to the general meeting 
of the clergy, to be held in Dublin next week, 
to consider the present circumstances under 
which the diocess of Dromore and other dio- 
cesses in Ireland are placed, has been nume- 
rously signed ; but as the Archdeacon is absent 
in Fugland, and the meeting could not be offi- 
cia'ly convened in proper time, the following 
ruggestions have been drawn up, and received 
the signatures of such of the clergy as approved 
of them in their individual capacity :-—— 

It is suggested by the clergy of the diocess 
of Dromore, : 

1. That the position in which their church 
ix now placed affords just grounds for serious 
reflection and alarm as to her prospects for the 
future, and, at this momentous crisis, justifies 
them in assembling to devise, under the mer- 
ciful providence of God, the most effectual 
means of alleviating or turning aside these ex- 
ré ne dangers. 

2. That they do not hesitate in declaring 
their entire submission to such measures as have 
been adopted for the regulation of the mere 
temporalities of their church establishment ; but 
when their privileges of a higher order come to 
be involved by the suppression of a number of 
spiritual offices, they can no longer remain 
slent under an invasion of eccles‘astical rights, 
heretofore guarded by the great charter of their 
liberties, by a solemn national compact, and 
secured under the sanction of the most sacred 
obligatiows. 

3. That, therefore, they would most respect- 
fully suggest to their brethren, that an humble 
memorial be addressed to the King, as temporal 
head of the church, on behalf of the clergy of 
Ireland, to be conveyed te thefoot of the throne, 
hy a deputation consisting of two clergymen 
from each diovess; and that they destre to claim 



















































Hed EVENTs OF THE MONTH. 


from their clerical brethren in England an ex. 
pression of sympathy and support, by forming 
a like delegation from every diocess in Great 
Britain, to be united with them as members of 
the same church, and in their common case 
on this most interesting occasion. 

4. That the memorial shall contain a petition, 
praying that his Majesty may be graciously 
pleased to recommend to the early conside ation 
of the Imperial Parliament the justice of re- 
pealing that part of a late statute which pro. 
vides for the future suppression of ten of the 
protestant bishops of Ireland ; inasmuch as this 
part of the law concedes a triumphant ascend- 
ency to the Roman catholic pee aaa clergy 
being permitted to enjoy the full power of elect- 
ing their own bishops, undiminished in number, 
and to continue in the free and unmolested ex- 
ercise of their episcopal functions and influence; 
whilst the election of protestant bishops is made 
asolemn mockery, their numbers being cur- 
tailed by the suppression of ten members of 
their episcopal bench, and the heavy penalty of 

remunire, or banishment from these realms, 
Laine impended over the person who dares to 
assume the office of protestant bishop in any of 
the proscribed sees, without the previous sane- 
tion of the crown; and that his Majesty would 
be further graciously pleased to recommend to 
the Imperial Parliament that the Protestant 
Established church may be placed on, at least, 
an equal footing with the Roman Catholic, in 
regard to her spiritual rights, which may be 
arranged without increasing the amount of 
episcopal income, as settled by the Act for re- 
rulating the Temporalities of the Church of 
are, 

5. That although they humbly _ petition 
against the extinction of offices purely spiritual, 
they are by no means insensible to the necessity 
which exists for the correction of several abuses 
connected with the discipline and patronave of 
the church to which they belong; and they 
trust that an effectual reform in these respects 
will speedily engage the attention and originate 
with their own hierarchy,—and this alone con 
restore their venerable church to that station 
which can commend her to the respect and 
attention of the nation. 


A free Episcopal church by subseription ia 
about to be erected in Cork, where there are 
20,000 Protestants, of whom no more than 
about 5500 cin obtain accommodation in all the 
churches of that city. 


The first stone of a free church in New Ross 
was laid on the 12th instant, by the lady of 
Charles Tottenham, Esq., of Ballycurry. Phe 
Bishop of Ferns has presented a donation of 
fifty pounds—and Mr. Tottenham and his fa- 
mily, the gift of the ground, and liberal sub- 
scriptions. The church of Rosbercon, sepa- 
rated from Ross by the river, is in progress of 
enlargement to meet the wants of the increasing 
@ngregation, 

The Bishop of Limerick, Doctor Jebb, has 
subscribed 300]. for the erection of a new 
Church in the parish of St. Michael, Limerick. 
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NEW 


The Bishop’s nephew and domestic chaplain, 
the Rev. John Jebb, has given 25/. to the 
fand, and the Rev. Dr. Forster, Vicar-General 
to the Diocese, 501. 

The curates of the diocese of Clogher have 


BOOKS—FUNDS. 


held a meeting at Enniskillen to prep&re a 
petition to the Legislature, praying that in the 
distribution of the surplus revenues of the 
church, the present inadequate provision of the 
curates may be taken into consideration, 





NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Memoir of the Rev. R. Davis. 12mo0. 5s, 

Humbles’ Bible Questions, I2mo0, 2s, 

The Prose Works of John Milton. 25s. 

Biunt’s Hulsean Lectures for 1882. 6s. 6d. 

Christian Ethics, being Selections from the Writ- 
ings of bishop Sanderson, 32mo0, 2s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vols. XIII. and 
XIV. 

History of Arabia, by Andrew Crichton. 2 vols. 
With Map and 10 Engravings. 5s. each. 

Holytield’s Remains. l2mo._ 6s. 

Juliien’s Biometer, or Moral Watch. 12mo. 
is. Gd. 

Vues Pittoresques des plus belles Eglises, &c. 
de lArchitecture Gothique, par L. Lange. 
Liv. 1. 12s. plain, sewed. 16s. India, sewed, 

Farr’s Counsels and Consolations. 18mo, Qs. 
cloth, 

Translations of the Oxford and Cambridge Latin 
Prize Poems. Second Series. 12mo. _ bds. 
Reasons for Christianity. l2mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A Brief History of the Soul, by John Hambleton. 

I2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Valpy's Classical Library. Vol, 46—(Livy, 
vol. 1). I8mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

Evans’s Nine Sermons on the Trinity. Svo. 8s. 

Stuart's Commentary on the Hebrews, edited by 
Dr. Henderson. S8vo. 14s. cloth. 


IN THE PRESS, 
The Life of the late Rev. Rowland Hiil, A.M., by 


the Rev. Edwin Sydney. 
The Dublin University Calendar for 1834. 


BOOKS. 


An Analysis of Butler’s Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, with Notes, by the Rev. R. 
Hobart. 

The Book of the Unveiling : an Exposition, with 
Notes. 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Collo. 
quies on the Errors and Improvement of So- 
ciety. 

The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet Library of Divi- 
nity, with an original introductory Essay to 
each Author, edited by the Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Bb.D., and the Rev. H. Stebbing. 

Fanaticism, by the Author of “* Natural History 
of Enthusiasm,” “‘ Saturday Evening,” &c. 
Roman Coins, from the earliest period of the 

Roman Coinage to the extinction of the Em- 
pire under Constantine Paleologes, with ob- 
servations on some of the most remarkable, 
and notices of the prices at which the 
rarest Coins have been sold during the last 
thirty years, illustrated by numerous fac. 
simile Engraviogs on steel and wood. By John 

Y. Akerman. 

The Commentaries of John Calvin on the Epistle 
to the Romans ; to which is prefixed his Life, 
by Theodore Beza, translated by F. Sibson, 
A.B., Trinity College, Dublin. l2mo., 

Narrative of a Tour in the United States, British 
America, and Mexico, to the Mines of Real 
Del Moote, and to the Island of Cuba, by 
Henry Tudor, Esq. In2 vols. Svo. 

Ap Essay on the Roman Villas of the Augustan 
Age, their Architectural Disposition and En- 
richments, and the Remains of Roman Do. 
mestic Ecdifices discovered in Great Britain, By 
Thos. Moule. Inl vol. demy 5vo, 


PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM SEPT. 24, To oct. 24, 1833. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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l . F 
Price Div. | Price, Die 
Grand Junction Canal .......... 248 SD . Hicebee WOOO vaicccvcccccecctvaccs 56 2.5 
Ellesmere do. .......... pencnedtils 81 3.15 (St. Katherine’s Dock...... oe 67.10) 3 
Kennet and Avon do............ - 26.10; 1.5 | West India do............0. ee b 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 470 20 «British Com. Insurance....... a oe 5.6 
Stafford and Worcester .......... 610 | 36 (Guarihan do. .......... pekecdeevas 25.10) 4 
Warwick and Birmingham do. 270 | 14) [Imperial do. ...........0..e 111 5a 
Worcester & Birmingham de. = &9 O TORO. | sotisiicntiicaviascax O05 | 
London and Birmingham) 13.10 | |\West Middx. Water Works... 78 3 
Railroad. £10 paid......f6 "| |Reversionary Int. Society ....) 127 4 
Grand Junction do, £10 paid 18.10 jKing’s College............. ae reere 50 


Liverpool and Manchester do. | 210 | 8.8 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor begs to point out to his readers, that the Letters on the Paristun Greek Press 
will embrace the whole of the question as to Stephens’s text, so that there is no reason to 
complain of their length. 


Can ne one give any account of the reasons for which the un- Christian Advocate las been 
disavowed by so many Wesleyan ministers, and for which it is everlastingly attacking Mr. 
Bunting? These dissenting journals are really quite curious for their exhibitions of taste 
and temper. ‘The admirable editor of the Standard (strange to say ) spoke of the Patriot as 
a respectable paper ; and the return which the Patriot makes for the undeserved compliment, 
is to insinuate, without reserve, that many of the articles in the Standard, and particularly 
one in which it took the liberty of differing from the great Patriot, it not written by another 
person, were written when the editor was druxk! ‘There certainly is nothing in the world 
at all comparable in taste and feeling to these dissenting journals, 

“W. M. B.” will see, on consideration, that the matter noticed in his letter is one which 
a public journal could not be justified in bringing forward as he wishes. He will, perhaps, 
think it sufficient if inquiry is here made, whether fees for registration can legally be de- 
manded ? 

“« Tyro’s” is a very sensible letter, and his plin a very good one. The Editor will assuredly 
bear it in mind, and, if he can find time, execute it himself, or ask others to assist him. 


“GM.” “G. W.R.,” and © C.” shall be used. 


“ R. B.'s" letter on Clerical Charities—-“ H. H.'s” reply to Sacerdos—Mr. Swan's letter 
on Church Rates—and several other valuable papers, are im type, but omitted for want of 
space. 

A paper, entitled Church Matters, in piace of those on Church Reform, containing a 
singular correspondence from a Dissenting Minister, respecting the Rector of Falmouth’s 
claims to rates, and some remarks on the spoliation of the American clergy in the employment 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, is omitted for the same reason. 


The Editor is much indebted to “ C. S. B.”’ for his very kind communication. 


The letters of ** Philalethes” are so truly valuable, from their learning and their Christian 
and gentle tone, that it is earnestly to be fioped they will hereafter be reprinted in a separate 
form. 


“ Zeta’s”’ letter will be made use of. 


“TD. J. E.'s” valuable communication was dated the 16th, and before it could be looke«l 
at and returned tothe printer, it was too late to use it. 

The autobiography of “* Oh,” and the letter on the Church-building Society, shall be used 
as soon as ap oad as shall Mr. Brissier’s letter, “* M. V.’s” valuable communication, “ T.,” 
a“ Kentish Curate,” and “ Clericus.” 


“J.T.” inquires whether it is the intention of the church that unmarried women should 
be churched ? 


“ T.R. S.'s" hints are very valuable.—* Phylax” knows already that every thing from 
him is most welcome. 


There is an excellent Tract just published for general distribution, called, “ A Letter to the 
People of England on Tithes and Parsons. ic 


